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Use THE GREAT INVENTION i] Directions for 
Wi For SavineTon & Expense Easy 
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National Economy 


There’s room for a little more of it. Too many women 
are wasting time and strength over a washboard; rubbing 
their clothes to pieces; wasting their money. You'd be as- 
tonished if you could figure up the actual money-saving a 
year by the use of Pearline. Millions of women are using it 
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It is Delightful 


And refreshing to the heated skin after the game of golf or tennis, or the afternoon’s 
drive or cycle ride, to apply that exquisite toilet preparation 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


‘“‘ The Queen of Toilet Powders”’ 

Its use imparts a wonderful beauty and softness to the complexion, and prevents and 
cures sunburn, roughness and other distressing afflictions caused by the winds and sun 
of summer. Every lady should take a box with her to the country or shore. Invisible 
on closest inspection. Take no other. c 

THE GREATEST BEAUTIFIER IN THE WORLD 
Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, 50c. per box. Of all druggists, or by mail 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


ROBERTS & CO. § 76 New Bond Street, London 


2 Rue de la Paix, Paris KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piceadilly, W., London 
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When the children’s best clothes come from the wash with the colors 
faded and streaked, and with worn spots showing in places where there 
should be no wear, then you may know that your laundress is using 
something besides Ivory Soap. 


You can save trouble and expense by furnishing her with Ivory Soap, 
and insisting that she use it and nothing else. The price of one ruined 
garment will buy Ivory Soap sufficient for months. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as 


J pRICUTE 


E:xquisire 
FRADIANT 


Its appearance is. . 


The perfume is .. 
The faces of those 


using it are .. 


The rich, creamlike 
lather is .... 


_ Superior 


Its use prevents .. 


FEczema 


Our oldest shaving 
sOapis..... 
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It benefits the ...... (CUTICLE 


For using it there 
are many ... 


It is used by the .. 


For chapped hands 
3H OMe wc oo 


It is carefully and 
thoroughly ... 


* For definition see 
Standard Dictionary 








SAMPLE CAKE mailed to any address upon receipt of 2c. 
FULL SIZED CAKE, 15c. 
ONE DOZEN CAKES and a window thermometer, express prepaid, $2 





Address 


Deptt. The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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He makes it a practice to carefully read and thoroughly 
digest every paper which passes through his hands. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1898 


He is a most patient and interested listener to appeals 
and arguments of all kinds. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copies, TEN CENTS 


Ewnterep at tue Puicapecenia Post-Ovsice as Seconp-Ciass Matren 





He listens to the last word as patiently as he does to 
the first. But he acts according to his own convictions. 


THE PRESIDENT AT WORK IN HIS OFFICE IN THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


THE ANECDOTAL SIDE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Told in Stories and Anecdotes Contributed to the Journal by the Closest Friends of the President, and Here Published, so far as Known, for the First Time 









F THE man who to-day holds 
the respect of our entire 
nation, the third article of 
the series of THE LADIES’ 

HOME JOURNAL’Ss new form 

of biography treats. The 

articles already pub- 

lished—on Thomas A. 

Edison in the April 

number, and Mrs. 

Grover Cleveland in 

the June issue—were 

conceded to be the 
most popular single fea- 
tures ever presented in the 

JOURNAL. The same cor- 

dial reception will un- 

doubtedly be accorded this 
article, presenting, as it 

Mie. does, a series of character- 

istic anecdotes told by the President’s most intimate 

friends, each one showing some personal quality in the 
strong character of the man who is the central figure in 
public life of America to-day. 

The next ‘article in the series will present ‘The 
Anecdotal Side of Mark Twain,’ and a succession of 
hearty laughs may be expected. In the succeeding issue 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, will be ‘‘anecdotalized.” 

7 
THE PRESIDENT’S DEVOTION TO HIS MOTHER 


HE most beautiful traits in the character of President 

McKinley find their expression in the filial devotion 

that he always showed for his mother, and in the deep 
love and tender solicitude for his invalid wife. 

During the lifetime of his mother no twenty-four hours 
were allowed to pass without some communication 
passing between her and herson. If he were at his home 
in Canton, Ohio, his daily call at Mother McKinley’s little 
cottage was as certain as the dawn of day. Sickness alone 
prevented it, and then some message, written or verbal, 
would take its place. During the entire term of his 
Governorship of Ohio he sent a letter, no matter how 
brief, to his mother every day. Sometimes, when under 
some tremendous pressure of work, the daily message 
would take the form of a telegram, but this resort he 
avoided as much as possible. At one time, during a 
serious disturbance in Ohio, when the troops had been 
called out to prevent an anticipated lynching, Governor 
McKinley for a period of ten days scarcely slept. Yet 
every night, the very last thing before he allowed himself 
to snatch the briefest rest, he wrote a little note to his 
mother, knowing her great anxiety. 

When, after the inauguration of her son as President, 
Mother McKinley returned to Canton, the daily letters 
were resumed. Every day there came to the Canton post- 
office the little White House envelope bearing some 
tender message from her ‘‘ William at Washington”’ to 
his mother. ‘William at Washington”’ was always the 
way that she referred to her President-son. 





President McKinley often employs a half hour after 
his midday luncheon in walking up and down the upper 
corridor of the White House, thinking out the problems 
which await attention in his office downstairs. 


With New Copyrighted Portraits of President McKinley Taken by B. M. Clinedinst, and Here Published for the First Time 


HIS TENDER SOLICITUDE FOR HIS WIFE 

HE President’s tender solicitude for his wife is not less 
than was his beautiful devotion to his mother. The 
husband knows how his invalid wife suffers at times, and 
his watchful eye scarcely ever leaves her. Whenever it is 
at all possible for her to accompany him on some journey 
he makes it a personal matter that she shall go. At all 
dinners, even the most formal State affairs, the regulation 
etiquette is set aside, and Mrs. McKinley always sits, not 
opposite to him at the other end or side of the table, as 
official custom demands, but at the President’s side, so 
that he may be close to her. This rule has never been 
departed from, and the deviation from the usual custom 
is accepted by everybody. When Mrs. McKinley is 
upstairs in the White House, and not feeling very well, it 
is not unusual for the President to excuse himself from 
some conference, or to callers, and run quickly upstairs 
to spend a moment with his wife. He has been known to 
do this as often as a dozen times a day. His tender care 
of her when traveling wins for him the deepest reverence 
and admiration of all who happen to be near the devoted 
husband and wife. When affairs of State are urgent the 
President invariably shields his wife from the unfavorable 
side, always presenting to her the most cheerful and 
brightest view of any question at issue. Again and again 
during his tenancy of the White House has the President 
himself, in addition to all his other duties, directed, so 
far as he could, the domestic machinery of the Executive 
Mansion in order to save his wife from the worry of 
household cares. No two people could be closer in 
understanding and in more perfect sympathy than are 
President McKinley and his wife. In every portrait she 
has taken she invariably insists that the President shall be 
included, or that a portrait of him shall hang on the wall 

behind her or sah on a table at her side. 


+ 
THE HAPPIEST MAN IN THE COUNTRY 


MAY people wonder how the President gets through 
the amount of work required of him daily, and how 
he stands the strain. Perhaps as close a view of him in 
his official life as can be presented is found in this estimate 
given to THE LApDIEs’ HOME ie by one of his 
closest friends, Senator Edward Wolcott, of Colorado ; 


“The President is, without exception, the kindest-hearted 
man that I have ever met. He is so good and kind in his 
nature that he is growing younger every day. His only worry 
is that when night comes he thinks of the activities of the 
busy day, and wonders if he has not failed to see some one 
who wanted to see him or failed to do something which some 
one wanted him to do. Instead of growing old in the White 
House, the wrinkles are coming out of his face. He is the 
happiest man in the country. He is full of joy because the 
fates have placed in his hands the power to do so much good, 
and to show so much kindness and generosity. You can see 
it in his face and feel it in the touch of his hands. There is 
no man in this country for whom the sun shines brighter than 
for William McKinley. The work and worry that killed other 
Presidents only warm his heart and gladden his life. When- 
ever I see the President I think there is a lesson in his life for 
us all: that we should soften our natures and strive to find 
pleasure in doing good rather than in self-seeking.”’ 
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HIS QUIET METHOD OF DISAPPROVAL : 

Tes who have known President McKinley longest 

say they have never known him to lose his temper, 
or to scold even the worst offending servant. He has a 
quiet method of disapproval far more effective. He will 
select different people around him to do certain things for 
him. As, for instance, when some engagement calls him 
from Washington he will look around, and the man on 
whom his eyes happen to fall is the man selected to arrange 
for the journey. ‘To him the President will say : “1 want 
to go to Philadelphia next Tuesday on the nine o’clock 
train; Mrs. McKinley will go with me. Will you see to 
things, please ?’’ is means that the President looks 
for every detail necessary for the journey to that particular 
man. Personally, he gives the matter no more thought. 
If, however, there is a hitch in the arrangements, due to 
carelessness on the part of the man detailed to attend to 
the matter, the President never gives expression to a 
word of censure nor makes any comment whatever. _ He 
is always careful, however, never again to intrust similar 
duties to that person. This is Mr. McKinley’s invariable 
method of expressing his disapproval. 


sd 
HOW HE GREASED THE WHEELS OF THE PATENT OFFICE 


NE afternoon a young lawyer from New England called 
at the White House to pay his respects to the 
President. The young man’s father had known the 
President in earlier years, and had, in some way, been of 
service to him. As soon as he learned the family rela- 
tionship of the caller the President invited him to stay to 
luncheon, and during the meal asked his guest what he 
was doing in Washington. 

‘* Attending to some business in the Patent Office. I’m 
a patent lawyer.” 

‘Doing well?” 

“Fairly. But they’re slow down at the Patent Office. 
It tries one’s patience to get his business through.”’ 

The President was silent a moment, and then he asked 
the young lawyer to take a drive with him that afternoon. 

**1 don’t see how I can,”’ said the lawyer, ‘for it is 
absolutely necessary for me to be at the Patent Office a 
little after three o’clock. Business, you know.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll drive you down there.” 

When the carriage came up they drove down to the 
Patent Office, and when they had reached the door of 
that great department building the President paused to 
chat a moment, and warmly shook the young man’s hand 
before driving away. The remainder of the story can 
best be told by the young lawyer himself : 

“You ought to have seen how easily things came for 
meé that day. The officials couldn’t do enough for me. 
They just broke their necks to serve me. Wherever I 
went every one seemed to know the President of the 
United States had driven me down there in his carriage. 
I really believe he did it on purpose.” 


> 
THE PRESIDENT CAN AFFORD TO KEEP A COW 


UST after President McKinley’s inauguration he had his 
relatives who were in the city at a family dinner at 
the White House. It was a large company, and a very 
good dinner. Dear old Mother McKinley was there, but 
she was not very talkative. She was too happy for 
words. But she kept a sharp eye on the dinner, and no 
detail of it escaped her. She was impressed by the quan- 
tity of cream served with the friit and coffee, for she 
looked up at her son in her sweetly simple way and said : 

‘William, you must keep a cow now.” 

Some of the younger members of the family party 
found it difficult to suppress a smile, but the President, 
with his usual tact and graciousness, replied : 

** Yes, mother, we can afford to have a cow now, and 
have all the cream we can possibly use.’’ 


+ 
THE, PRESIDENT’S LESSON TO THE NEGROES 


HEN President McKinley appointed the late 
ex-Senator Bruce to the position of Register of the 
Treasury considerable surprise was felt that he should 
select a colored man to fill so important a position. One 
day a friend asked him what were his reasons for appoint- 
ing Bruce. ‘I have two,’’ replied the President. ‘‘ The 
first is the man’s fitness for the position. The second is 
that Bruce’s name will appear on every bank bill that 
will be issued by the Government while he is in office, and 
every colored man who gets one of the notes can read on 
it the name of a man of his own race, and see in it the 
lesson that, with economy, industry, honesty and ambi- 
tion, this Government will recognize him the same as it 
does men of a lighter color of skin.’’ 


. 
THE FAVORITE PRESIDENTIAL FLOWER 


T# pink carnation is the McKinley flower. The 
President always wears one on the lapel of his coat, 
and the gardener of the White House places a large 
bunch in a vase upon his desk every morning. The 
President's carriage may always be identified by the pink 
carnations that are worn by the coachman and footman. 
The carnation was adopted by President McKinley while 
he was Governor of Ohio, in graceful compliment to the 
University of that State, which selected the carnation for 
its flower.many years before. The students wore carna- 
tions as badges, and Governor McKinley adopted the 
flower to please them, and has never discarded it. 

On the day of the Presidential election in 1896 he wore 
the inevitable carnation in his buttonhole. In the evening, 
at his Canton home, while he was chatting in his library, 
and reading the election returns, a friend said : ‘‘ Major, 
I know a young lady who would give the world for the 
posy you have worn to-day.”’ 

‘Who is she?”’ 

“Miss Florence Fairfax Simpson, of Winchester, 
Kentucky.”’ 

The man whose fate was uppermost in the minds of 
seventy millions of people, and who was awaiting the 
most mogientous intelligence that can come to any human 
being on this side of the globe, walked quietly across the 
room to his desk, took a card from a pigeonhole, and 
carefully pinned the carnation to it; then, taking a pen, 
he wrote the following inscription : 


“To Miss Florence Simpson, with the com- 
pliments and best wishes of William McKinley, 
November 3, 1896.’’ 


Carefully folding the card in a piece of stiff note-paper 
he then put it into an envelope, sealed and addressed it, 
and dropped it into the mailbox attached to the desk. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PLACES FLOWERS IN THE HANDS OF TOIL 
ONE morning a delegation composed of the officers of 
the several great labor organizations called at the 
White House to ask a favor which the President could 
not grant. He listened attentively to the presentation of 
their case, and then, expressing his regret that he could 
not oblige them, explained at length the reason why. 
They thanked him for his candor, and were bidding him 
ood-morning when he took a carnation from his button- 
hole and pinned it on the lapel of the coat of the leader 
of the party. Then, taking the cluster of carnations on his 
desk, he distributed them among the others, saying : 
‘* Please give these to your wives, or to your sweethearts 
if you are not married, with my compliments.” 
is visitors were horny-handed sons of toil, unaccus- 
tomed to giving and receiving nosegays, but they were 
touched by the delicate little compliment, and before they 
left the White House the flowers so gaceny given 
were carefully stowed away in their handkerchiefs. 


+ 
THE PRESIDENT PROVES HIS METHODISM 


PRESweEnt MCKINLEY has always shown the highest 

degree of generosity toward his political opponents. 
While Governor of Ohio he was about to appoint to an 
exalted and lucrative office a man who for many years had 
been his ardent supporter, but who had desaned him and 
gone over to the enemy ata critical period. Later, when 
that critical period had passed, the deserter slipped back 
into his party and remained unnoticed until he became a 
candidate for office. Many of Governor McKinley’s loyal 
friends earnestly protested against hisappointment. They 
argued that the man had been a traitor when he was most 
needed, and that he was not entitled to consideration. 

The Governor’s faee lighted up with a smile, and taking 
his cigar from between his lips he remarked: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you seem to forget that I am a Methodist and believe 
in the doctrine of falling from grace.’’ 


od 
A PAGE’S SYMPATHY WINS HIM FAVOR 


"THeRe is a permanent place in President McKinley’s 
memory for every favor or kindness shown him. 
Many years ago, when Mr. McKinley was in the House of 
Representatives, there was one page who always waited 
on him. When Mr. McKinley was unseated in 1890 by 
Mr. Warwick it became necessary to move his papers 
and books, and the flowers that had been sent to him, 
from his desk in the House of Representatives to the 
hotel where he was stopping. He asked the page to 
attend to the matter. 

The boy secured a carriage, paid a dollar to the driver, 
and carried the things to the room of the ex-Congressman. 
Mr. McKinley thanked him heartily, and put five dollars 
in his hand when he said good-by. The page shrank 
back. With his hands behind him he said: ‘‘ Oh, no, Mr. 
McKinley, I could not take money from you now.”’ 

Mr. McKinley looked at the boy kindly, and as he shook 
his hand said: ‘‘] understand you, and I want you to 
know that I appreciate your sympathy. I shall not forget 
it. Perhaps some day I shall be able to show you that.” 

Not long ago a young man called at the White House, 
and as he gave his name to the President he modestly 
added, ‘‘1 used to be your page.” 

‘*[ remember you very well,’’ replied the President, 
‘‘and I have not forgotten one very kind act of yours.”’ 

He was not an office-seeker, but merely called to pay 
his respects. Before the week was over, however, the 
former page was appointed to a responsible office in the 
District, a position which he now holds and admirably fills. 


+ 
HIS POPULARITY WITH THE NEWSBOYS 


HILE Governor of Ohio Mr. McKinley walked to and 
from the State House daily. These trips were 
watched for by the newsboys of Columbus, to whom they 
meant a golden harvest. No matter what the paper or its 
politics, the Governor made an invariable practice of 
purchasing a supply from each and every newsboy who 
oer up in his path, or besieged him as he walked up 
and down the State House steps. 

One very stormy day the Governor emerged from the 
State House on his Lomeeerd trip accompanied by a 
friend, who urged, in view of the storm and sleet, that the 
Governor get home quickly, and avoid the newsboys. 

‘*No!”’ said the Governor, ‘‘this stormy day they need 
me to buy their papers more than at any other time. 
Another thing is, or will look for me, and I do not mean 
to disappoint them.’’ 

This was his method of distributing help to the boys 
willing to work for their living, and who would not have 
liked the idea of receiving charity. 


+ 
PUTS HIS DUTY TO COUNTRY ABOVE SELF 


AFTER the destruction of the United States battleship 
Maine, in Havana harbor, almost every prominent 
leader in the Republican party, almost every Republican 
member of Congress, almost every newspaper was crowd- 
ing President McKinley to take radical action upon the 
Cuban question. His message proposing armed interven- 
tion was written, submitted to the Cabinet and approved. 
It was all ready to send to an impatient Congress, which 
had given notice through its committees that unless the 
President did something before a certain date the inde- 
pendence of Cuba would be recognized and war declared. 
While the Cabinet was in session Assistant Secretary 
Day entered with a cablegram from Consul-General Lee 
advising the Department of State that it would be impos- 
sible for all the United States Consuls to leave Cuba 
within less than ten days, and asking that Congressional 
action be deferred. He intimated that if radical measures 
were taken the Consuls in Cuba might be assassinated 
or the Consulates mobbed. When the President read 
that oan he turned to his Cabinet and said calmly : 

“Well, we must hold up this message until all our 
people are out of Cuba.”’ 

“Impossible !’’ exclaimed two or three of his advisers 
in unison. ‘‘ Congress will not permit twenty-four hours’ 
delay. It will be impossible to restrain them. If you 
withhold that message any longer, Mr. President, you 
will be politically ruined,’”’ said one of them. 

The President looked down at the table for a moment 
thoughtfully, then, raising his eyes with a determined 
expression, remarked : ‘ 

“The important question is not how a postponement 
will affect me, but how it will affect those Consuls in 
Cuba. We have already lost enough lives. I shall hold 
the message.”’ 





July, 1898 


AN HONOR TO HONOR CAPTAIN SIGSBEE 

O MAN of recent date has received more honors and 
admiration than Captain Sigsbee of the ill-fated 
Maine, and no one has manifested more interest in him 
than the President. Captain Sigsbee was called to the 
White House immediately after reporting at the Navy 
Department, upon his arrival in Washington from 
Havana, and President McKinley showed considerable 
emotion when he expressed his gratitude and congratula- 
tions, holding both of the hands of the gallant Captain in 
his own. A An days later the President sent for Sigsbee. 

‘“‘Captain,’’ he said, ‘‘ there are two movements on foot 
to give you receptions, and I take the liberty to suggest 
that it would not be well to accept both of them. if I 
were you | would accept the invitation of the Geographic 
Society, because that is a scientific aud not in any 
sense a political or official organization. In these days 
we should all avoid politics. This is the time when all 
patriotic citizens should bury their political differences 
and stand together.” 

Captain Sigsbee thanked the President for his wise 
advice, accepted the honors offered him by the National 
Geographic Society, and declined another invitation that 
had more or less of a political significance. 

When the reception was held at the Arlington Hotel the 
President himself appeared, and among the early arrivals 
entered the column that approached the guest of the 
evening to offer their congratulations. When Captain 
Sigsbee thanked him for the honor of his presence the 
President replied : 

‘*Not a bit of it, man. It is an honor to be here.”’ 


. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LOVE OF CHILDREN 


HE love of children is a passion with President 
McKinley. In November last one of the President’s 
public receptions brought an unusual crowd of visitors. 
It was at the time when the President was overburdened 
with the duties of his office ; when long hours of the day 
were spent listening to the clamor of office-seekers, and 
the nights in preparing his message to Congress, and 
when he was obliged even to abandon his daily walk. 
The afternoon was sultry and the East Room was close. 
The visitors were dusty and aggressive. In large numbers 
came importunate office-seekers, who would grasp the 
hand of the President with absolute violence, trying to 
catch a minute in which to state their personal claims 
and grievances. He was tired, and his face showed it. 
It was paler than usual, and the smile came with some- 
thing dim effort. He looked wearily down the line to 
which there seemed no end. Near the door was standing 
a woman holding a small child in her arms. She was 
crushed in the crowd of men, and the child was heavy, 
but she moved on slowly toward the President, quiet- 
ing the little creature with interesting baby-talk about 
shining chandeliers and gilt mirrors and tall palms. 
She told after she went home how tired the President 
seemed, and how his look changed when he saw her 
child ; how he grasped the mother’s hand first and then 
took both of the baby’s hands in his, keeping the line 
waiting while he asked its name and praised its beauty. 
And then, as he said good-by, he took the ever-present 
ink carnation from the buttonhole of his coat and put it 
in the small hands, and went on with the reception as 
though the incident had refreshed and stimulated him. 


+ 
MAKES A MINISTER OUT OF A BAD PAGE 


HEN Mr. McKinley was a Congressman there was 
among the pages in the House of Representatives 
one boy who was considered to be a most incorrigible 
lad. And he was, at the same time, very bright. His 
mind occupied itself in plotting mischief, a? Fh he carried 
out with spirit. He was impertinent to a degree; he 
swore with a fluency never heard before, and his battles 
with his companions were of daily occurrence. He was 
attractive—so attractive that his influence with the other 
boys was very great. There was danger that the whole 
company of boys would become demoralized, and the 
only remedy seemed to lie in dismissal. He had often 
been reprimanded, so when he was called before the 
authorities and informed of his dismissal he was stunned. 
Mr. McKinley had liked the boy in spite of the fact that 
he seemed to be a little degenerate, and when he learned 
that the lad had been discharged he sent for him. After 
a long talk the future President begged that the boy be 
given another chance, and, much subdued, the page again 
took his place in the House. This was the beginning of 
the little drama of reformation. ‘The boy was not all bad. 
He was grateful, and Mr. McKinley made his good 
behavior a personal favor to himself. At first the boy 
tried to do well because it pleased Mr. McKinley, and then, 
because he was possessed of a strength that would not 
let him do anything by halves, he became as enthusiastic 
for good as he had been for evil. Time went on, and 
through Mr. McKinley’s influence he joined the church, 
and later still, with the encouragement of his friend, he 
studied for the ministry. He is now a clergyman, doing 
splendid work in the far West. He was made a minister 
by the President of the United States just as surely as if 
Mr. McKinley had been the Bishop McKinley that his 
mother’s early dreams pictured him, and had performed 
the ceremony of ordination. The clergyman came to the 
White House a few weeks ago and wrote on the card that 
he sent to the President, ‘‘ Your little Black-Sheep Page.”’ 
He had come all the way across the country, for the first 
time in many years, to see the President. 


+ 
THE PRESIDENT SETTLES HIS OWN TITLE 


jst after the election which made Mr. McKinley 

President-elect, an old man, one of the oldest friends 
of the McKinleys, called at the Canton home. 

‘‘Why, how do you do, Uncle John?” cordially 
exclaimed the President-elect to the farmer... 

The farmer’s face flushed as he replied, ‘‘ Neighbor, 


. *tain’t all right to call you neighbor any more, and I want 


to know just how to speak to you. You used to be just 
Major McKinley, and then you was Lawyer McKinley, 
and then after a bit you was Congressman McKinley, and 
then you got to be Governor McKinley. Now you are 
elected President McKinley, but you ain’t President yet.”’ 

The President-elect laughed heartily at the perplexity 
of his constituent and answered : 

‘John, I won't have a friend of mine, such as you are, 
address me by any prouder title than that of Major. 
That rank belongs to me. I am not Governor any more, 
and I am not President yet. So you just call me plain 
Major, which I like to be to all my friends.”’ 























THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AS IT IS TO-DAY 


A Series of Photographs Taken 
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In this steel safe, standing in the northwest corner of the Library of 
the State Department at Washington, is kept the original copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. The document, under glass hermetically 
sealed, is kept in the top drawer. The Constitution of the United 
States also reposes in this safe. 





This is the case in the Library of the State Department at Washington, 


which all visitors see. The large document in the upper part of the 


case is the fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence, made some 
years ago, when the original was removed from this case to arrest the 
fading from exposure to light. Thomas Jefferson’s original draft, shown 
above on this page, is the document directly, under the centre of the fac- 
Simile of the Declaration. The portrait to the left of the draft is an 
etching of Jefferson: ; the document on the right of the draft is Jefferson’s 


memorandum. of the inscription which he wished placed on the simple 
shaft to be erected to his memory. 


This is a reproduction of the original draft of the Declaration of Independence as it was drawn up by Thomas Jefferson, in whose hand- 
writing the document is. Wherever interpolations were made the names of the proposers of the accepted alterations were written on the margin, 
as shown in the above, where the names of Benjamin Franklin and John Adams can be readily seen. Franklin and Adams, with Jefferson, and 
Robert R. Livingston, and Roger Sherman, constituted the committee appointed by the Continental Congress to draft the Declaration of 


Independence. This draft is now in the fire-proof Library of the State Department at Washington, in the steel case shown on this page, 
wherein is also a fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence. 
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By special permission of the officials of the State Department The Ladies’ Home Journal was granted permission to photograph the original 
Declaration of Independence. This photograph is here presented, and is the only authoritative one of the original Declaration that has been 
made for many years. By the searching effect of the sun’s bright rays the photograph brings out the signatures clearer than they appear to the 
unaided eye. The bold signature of John Hancock shows quite distinctly in the photograph, whilea casual glance at the document itself can 
scarcely perceive it. The Declaration is securely kept in the safe which is also shown in a photograph on this page. 
exhibited only upon rare occasions. It is encased in hermetically sealed glass. 
is the one shown to visitors who call at the State Department. 
legible condition. 


The priceless parchment is 
A fac-simile of the original Declaration is also kept in a case, and 
The original, as can be seen by the photograph presented above, is still in good, 
Some of the signatures are necessarily blurred from its long exposure to light when it was kept on view. 
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O" SWEET is the hush in the pine-tree boughs, 
And sweet is the breath of the night; 
When the earth quiet lies 
And the grass waves and sighs, 
We are waiting the beautiful moon ! 


Oh, low moans the dove in the pine-tree boughs, 
And low moans his mate on her nest; 

While the wind whispers low 

And the soft waters flow 
In the sheen of the pale, tender moon. 


Oh, clear shines the light on the pine-tree boughs, 
Oh, clear shines the light of the moon; 

When the clouds softly lie 

On the bright eastern sky, 
They are bathed in the gleam of the moon. 


Oh, dark wave the tops of the pine-tree boughs, 
Oh, dark wave their tops "gainst the sky ; 

While the earth and the sky 

And the soft waters lie 
In the light of the beautiful moon. 
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OR several weeks be- 
fore Christmas in New 
Orleans, that quaint city 
on the Mississippi, the 
enthusiasm is great and 
the small boy is in his 
glory—a cumulative glory, begin- 
ning with a firecracker or two, and 
increasing the number every day. 
For weeks before the one important 
event of the year the juvenile popu- 
lation is in danger cf immediate 
translation on account of its angelic 
qualities, for the small diplomats 
have been ‘‘ being good,’’ with the 
most distinct hopes of reward. 
Mothers who had been in the habit 
of carrying in wood and water at 
all times and seasons have suddenly 
found their every want anticipated, and boys who were 
never certain in former times to come back on the same 
day when sent on an errand have recently developed the 
habit of returning so soon as to be greeted with the 
astonished query, ‘‘ What, back already?”’ All this had 
reference to reward in one particular direction—not to the 
Christmas stocking, by any means, for that was a fore- 
one conclusion, os to the munificence of the store of 

hristmas fireworks. It was easy to decoy the pleased 
parent into the yielding up of nickels for more fireworks 
when the boy was so good. 

And in New Orleans nobody’s Christmas amounts to 
anything at all without fireworks. The larger and brighter 
the fireworks the better the Christmas ; for want of any- 
thing better one may work along with firecrackers. 

“If anybody not got no firewo’k he mighty po’,”’ say 
the Creoles gayly, for Christmas and fireworks are almost 
synonymous terms on the lower side of Canal Street. 
Indeed, it was there that this peculiar mode of celebrat- 
ing Christmas originated. There are very old men and 
women in the city who remember when there was nothing 
of the kind, and perhaps the beginning of the custom 
was too insidious to be noticed. 

During the midsummer period, when the boys of 
Northern and Eastern States are diligently laying up a 
store of fireworks for the Fourth of July, the weather in 
New Orleans is too warm for out-of-door sports, and 
many of the citizens are away on their summer’s outing. 


: 
CELEBRATING WITH SKYROCKETS AND ROMAN CANDLES 


iu WAS easy to begin celebrating Christmas, instead, with 
the firing of skyrockets and Roman candles and the 
shooting of firecrackers, and once started there was no 
Sonne it. In this land of Mardi Gras parades and 
motley, of brilliant spectacles and perennial youth, the 
custom was caught up with delight, and has gone on 
increasing in fantastic accompaniments from year to year. 
The balmy Christmas weather seems to have been 
designed for outdoor play. Everywhere the roses are 
blooming, for winter seems to give no hint of his coming 
until late mt eatery. True, there may have been a taste 
of cold in November which wilted the young shoots on 
the rose bushes, but in the later warmth they have budded 
again, and the air is laden with their perfume. Somehow 
it would seem that the year has given us his crowning 
glory of bloom in these Christmas roses, for there is a 
fineness and delicacy of texture in the petals, as though 
they were woven of moonbeans and dewdrops. The 
loveliest roses ever seen fill the gardens and bloom on 
the Christmas table. People go about the streets with 
rosebuds pinned to the lapel of wool dress or overcoat, 
and the markets are filled with the odorous blooms, every 
customer coming away with handfuls of flowers to grace 
the Christmas merrymaking. 

It was in the old days, the Creoles will tell you, that 
Christmas was celebrated in fitting style. ‘‘Dey was 
plent’ money in de country, han w’en I was a boy in de 
ol’ Audubon College,”’ says the Creole gentleman with 
the melancholy eyes, misty with happy memories, ‘‘I ’ave 
more dan one time see ha man give to ’is child two, t’ree 
hond’ dolla’ fo’ buy firewo’k fo’ Christmas.” 
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THE WHISTLING BOY 
By Celia S. Berkstresser 
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[s THERE a sound in the world-so sweet, on a dark and dreary 

morn, 

When the gloom without meets the gloom within, till we wish 
we'd not been born, 

As the sound of a little barefoot boy gayly whistling in the rain, 

While he drives the cows to pastures green, down the path in 
the muddy lane? 


The joy of a boy is a funny thing, not dampened by autumn rain; 

His clothes and his hands and his sturdy feet are not spoiled 
by grime or stain; 

The world to him is a wonderful place that he means some 
day to explore; 

If there’s time to play and plenty to eat who cares if the 
heavens pour? 


h, that cheery trill of a heart as fresh as the drops that clear 

the air, 

Brings a smile to our lips, and clears the soul of the gloom 
that brooded there ; 

And we bless the boy as he spats along through rivers of rain 
and mud, 

For the hope and cheer in that whistled note would rainbow 
the sky in a flood. 
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LIKE FOURTH OF JULY. 
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FIREWORKS BEFORE THE MIDNIGHT DINNER 
O MAN cared for money in those days if 
he could but make his children happy. 
Fireworks were more expensive then than 
now, but even with this difference there was 
a great display. The young people assem- 
bled at nightfall on the sidewalk in front of the house on 
Christmas Eve with a mountain of explosives around 
them, and set in for a night of fun. The first shadow 
of the twilight was the signal for the battle to begin, for 
there was great rivalry, and the skies were soon brilliant 
with the rockets and Roman candles, and the firecrackers 
underneath kept up a merry war until the streets grew 
dim with the smoke of powder. Bright eyes followed 
the rockets in their skyward flight, and as the enthusiasm 
waxed greater the older people came out to look and to 
take a hand in the fun themselves, for these New Orleans 
people never grow old. And so the play went on until 
the Cathedral bell tolled the hour of midnight. 

And then the rockets faded out of the sky all at once 
in the French quarter of town, for that was the signal for 
the Reveilion, the awakener. It was the Christmas 
dinner, a midnight dinner which is still a custom in many 
of the old Creole families. No child is excused from it; 
it is, like the Thanksgiving of New England, a famil 
reunion, every member of the scattered family being, if 
possible, brought together under one roof. If there is an 
aged grandfather or grandmother he or she is the arbiter 
of all family differences, and peace is made, so that all 
who gather around that midnight table are friends. 


- 
FROM THE SUMPTUOUS FEAST TO MORNING MASS 


AS FOR the dinner itself, time has wrought changes in 
its once elaborate menu. In olden times its standard 
dish was turkey gumbo—genuine gumbo, made by an 
aproned and tignoned ‘‘mammy.’’ And the turkey itself, 
that filled the place of honor and presented its golden- 
brown sides before the circle, awaited its carving. You 
cannot cook a turkey in a stove, exclaim the Creoles who 
talk of the Christmas times long ago. There was a fire- 
lace in every kitchen then, and you hung your turkey 
efore that, with a basting-pan beneath, and you kept 
your turkey turning, and basted it every time you passed. 
And there was another thing. The turkey must be 
stuffed with truffles. What though truffles were worth 
their weight in gold, it mattered nothing. Turkey with- 
out truffles was too plebeian to be considered. 

And doubtless there would be a huge red snapper, 
roasted and served with a sauce, such as none but the 
Creole cooks knew how to make, and there would be 
fricassees and stews. The cooks of these days cannot 
make fricassees and stews, say the epicures of the courtly 
manners. They are in too much of a hurry. 

And the hours flew quickly by while they discussed 
these epicurean dishes; and when they at length arose 
from the table it was to go to morning mass. 


- 
FIREWORKS FOR HIM WHO CANNOT AFFORD TO FEAST 


ND now, when money is far from being plentiful, 

Christmas is still celebrated: with feasting, where 

feasting is possible, but he who cannot feast can, at least, 
shoot firecrackers, for fireworks are cheap. 

The days preceding Christmas are punctuated at inter- 
vals with the sharp tones of firecrackers, merely to keep 
the world from forgetting that Christmas is almost at hand. 
One firecracker at a time is set off, for it is sinful to 
waste a whole bunch at once until Christmas Eve. Every 
night the tumult increases, a kind of jubilant applause in 
mild explosives, a mere intimation of what is coming 
later. Every business house which can under any 
pretense ‘“‘handle”’ fireworks, handles them by the ton. 
Even the windows of the grocery stores are filled with 
them, for the grocer has recognized that there are people 
in New Orleans who may dispense with roast turkey 
stuffed with truffles, but nobody can do without fireworks. 
There are hundreds of children who never hang up a 
stocking, but every one of them would think the world 
was coming to an end if there were no fireworks for him 
on the one night of all the year. 
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It gives the New Orleans boy a delirium of pleasure 
to shoot an occasional firecracker during the daytime of 
those few days preceding Christmas, though he has been 
distinctly cautioned to save his firecrackers, because he 
is not going to get any more. He does not believe the 
»xrophecy. He believes a kind Providence will not allow 
Dim to go crackerless, and besides, what boy with fire- 
crackers in the house could resist the temptation to shoot 
one now and then? So the days are filled with sharp 
reports and the smell of powder, and the boys gather in 
the sunny streets and adventure a few firecrackers, just 
for the thrill of pleasure there is in hearing the report. 
Black spirits aad ln, blue spirits and gray, gather at 
these carnivals of forbidden fun, interrupted once in a 
while by a howl of pain, after which a swift-footed mes- 
senger rushes in breathless, crying : 

‘*Oh, mamma, come see Antoine, ’e ’ave bu’nt ’isself 
somet’in’ tehble.’’ 

On Christmas Eve the wild jubilation actually begins, 
for the impatient spirits can be restrained no longer. 


+ 
EXCITEMENT AND MERRIMENT HOLD UNDISPUTED SWAY 


[/RECRACKERS may be possessed by any almost penni- 

less child of the streets, but he who has gained a 
little more of this world’s goods may invest his savings in 
rockets, and so be the envy of all his associates. A little 
bonfire in the street in front of the house serves to light 
the fireworks. Across the street, in front of the fine 
brick mansion, the boys have a goodly store of rockets, 
and the air is torn with their swift flight skyward. All 
along the streets the plebeian firecrackers pop in nervous 
and excited jerks, and the statelier candles and rockets 
spin into the upper air. 

Strange to say, the boy who has no beautiful and 
expensive fireworks of his own is never satisfied with 
standing five feet away and watching other boys shoot 
expensive fireworks. It is no consolation to him that the 
other boy has to pay for them, and yet that he can see 
them just as well as though he were } md them himself. 
He longs to hold the stick in his own hand, to feel the 
thrill as the winged spark hurls itself upward into the blue. 

Boys, did I say? In a little while the enthusiasm has 
become contagious, and the whole family, who have 
come out to look on, are taking active part. The little 
girls shriek with delight when they have learned to hold 
a firecracker in their hands while it explodes, though 
they turn away their faces and shut their eyes at the criti- 
cal moment; and the fathers of families are showing the 
boys how they used to shoot fireworks when they were 
young. Young men and maidens are finding it an excel- 
lent occasion to touch off an occasional skyrocket on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and to feel that they are looking 
their best with the light of the rocket on their upturned 
faces. The streets are jubilant with happy voices and 
excited shrieks and vuallerein shouts. The children call 
to one another through the darkness, and everything is a 
fever of delight. In a little while the excitement has 
grown to quite unexpected proportions, and the supply 
of fireworks must not be exhausted. The dealers in such 
material are all keeping open house, in anticipation of 
customers like these, and every moment they have to 
wait on panting boys who need another installment. 


oa 
THE CHRISTMAS EVE SCENE IS LIKE A PEEP INTO FAIRYLAND 


Bors and girls parade up and down the streets, making 

a discordant din with tin trumpets and various 
other instruments of torture ; ringing gate and door bells, 
and then running away with much joyful laughter ; paus- 
ing once in a while to join some group around a bonfire 
and help shoot more firecrackers. The older people take 
part more recklessly, and there is great excitement over 
the shooting of firecrackers, which explode before one is 
ready for them, and scatter the laughing crowd. 

Standing in the upper galleries, one may see the entire 
city crossed and recrossed by a shining network of fire. 
It is like a scene from fairyland, this midnight sky of 
Christmas Eve, covered with a wavering, fading tangle 
of threads of fire, from which showers of stars fall, and 
glide slowly earthward, and disappear, swallowed up in 
the night. The rockets shoot up through broad, tropical 
palm leaves, and part the glossy foliage of the magnolia 
in their swift flight, while the splendid branches of the 
unchanging live oak throw the earth beneath into deeper 
shadows because of the fiery trails in the sky above. 

The fun begins again betimes the next morning, with 
greater enthusiasm than ever; for though the small 
boy may have bankrupted himself the day before, fire- 
works have taken an unexpected decline in price this 
morning, and he must buy a new supply because they are 
cheap. Now, indeed, the juveniles grow reckless, and 
whole packayes of firecrackers go off at one fell blow, 
and the boys who were firecracker-boys yesterday are 
skyrocket-boys to-day. The quality of the fireworks 
shows an upward tendency, and the quantity increases. 

As night comes on the frolic has risen to a delirium of fun. 
Stacks of brilliant fireworks and boisterous firecrackers 
go off at once. An extravagance of joy takes possession 
of the younger population, and the streets are ablaze with 
explosives and the air is heavy with powder. 


7 
THE ROSES’ DAINTY BENEDICTION ON THIS DAY OF DAYS 


AS THE night advances the jubilant rioters find their stock 
of fireworks wasting, and there is no opportunity to 
buy more, for the stores are closed. Then they seize upon 
other materials, and eke out their fun as long as they can. 
A tar barrel is the last resort, after every available goods 
box has been consumed in bonfires along the edges of 
the streets. A lighted torch being dropped into the 
barrel, the blaze mounts high, and with wild shouts the 
boys pounce upon it, and roll it along the street and send 
it spinning here and there, a thing to be pushed and 
driven. The fierce blaze makes a weird picture of the 
street, strewn with the débris of the night’s frolic, and 
the faces that look on from doorway and balcony, and 
the dancing imps around it, and fills them with ghostly 
suggestions. When the last remnant of the barrel is con- 
sumed then only do the boys consent to retire. 

Those who are astir early the next morning find the 
ground in front of every house strewn thick with burned 
and smoked odds and ends of fireworks, which have 
helped to make the Christmas night an orgy of noise and 
a dazzle of light. The fireworks have done their part, 
and the smell of the powder has gone from the air. In 
eee of it comes a softer, daintier perfume, filled with 

enediction ; and the Christmas roses lean over the 
fences and face the morning with undimmed beauty. 
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eneegiN QUIET reverence, and devoid of all semblance 
Ware of ostentation in either dress or conduct, the 
ree §=imen and women file slowly through their sep- 
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arate doorways into the little meeting-house. 
It is a low, frame building fashioned after the 
simplest style of architecture. Shining through 
the small, clear windows the sunlight sheds 
its pure and untrammeled radiance within the 
inclosure of this unpretentious church, revealing in all 
its simplicity the bare, uncarpeted room with its rows of 
wooden benches, plain and uncushioned, and without the 
adornment of either paint or varnish. As the men enter 
they remove their broad-brimmed hats and hang them on 
the nails that are placed in a row along the wall. The 
extreme plainness of their attire gives to them a certain 
uniformity of appearance, which is heightened by the 
further peculiarity that they all wear full beards, without 
mustaches, and part their long, flowing hair in the mid- 
dle. With the utmost quiet and solemnity they take their 
seats on the right-hand side of the church ; many of them, 
however, first shaking hands and kissing one another in 
silent greeting. 

The women, who wear a particular style of headdress 
—a plain, unadorned bonnet, covering the entire head, 
and extending beyond the face—enter on the opposite 
side of the room, and taking off their bonnets and hang- 
ing them upon the wall, expose to view the prim, white 
caps that it is their custom to wear at alltimes. They, 
too, salute one another with a kiss, and demurely take 
their seats, without the interchange of a word. They sit 
quietly side by side; their sweet, pure faces appearing 
almost saintlike beneath the immaculate simplicity of 
their caps, which extend over the ears and are fastened 
with a little white ribbon under the chin. Their attire 
presents even a greater uniformity than that of the men, 
for not only is it of the most primitive fashion, without 
ornament or embellishment of any kind, but the dresses 
are all made after the same pattern, the distinguishing 
feature of which is a dainty kerchief, of the same material 
as the dress, worn over the shoulders, with the long points 
extending to the waist in the front and back. 


+ 
SERVICES IN THE MEETING-HOUSE 


At THE farther end of the room sit the ministers, four or 

five in number, at a long, bare table, facing the con- 
gregation, while an equal number of deacons are seated 
on the opposite side, with their backs tothe room. There 
is no liturgy, no ritual, no formal mode of conducting 
service. The worship of these men and women is in per- 
fect accord with their humble lives and their beautiful, 
childlike faith : wholly without affectation or formality. 
So soon as ten or twenty persons have arrived one of the 
ministers starts the singing of a hymn, which is taken up 
by the little congregation, and, without instrumental 
accompaniment of any kind, is sung to its close, the 
gentle voices of the women blending sweetly and effect- 
ively with the deep, rugged tones of the men; and while 
there may sometimes be a lack of correct technical 
€xecution, there is in this artless singing a certain inde- 
scribable spirit—a tender and touching soulfulness—that 
Carries it beyond the pale of material criticism. In this 
manner a considerable number of hymns are sung at short 
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A PEACE-LOVING PEOPLE 
By Clifford Howard 






intervals as the congregation is assembling; and then, 
after a fervent prayer, during which every one reverently 
kneels, each of the ministers, in turn, delivers a short dis- 
course or exhortation, based upon a text selected at ran- 
dom from the Bible. There is no discussion of theological 
subtleties nor of church doctrines. These homely, impro- 
vised sermons are but the spontaneous outpourings of 
heartfelt religious emotion; the ingenuous expression of 
ideas and feelings inspired by the devout, believing spirit 
that dominates the lives and thoughts of these people, who 
find their greatest good and their greatest joy in following 
the teachings of Christ, and who accept the New Testament 
as their sole and supreme guide in all matters temporal 
and spiritual; whose creed is the Gospel, and whose 
doctrine, from beginning to end, is Peace. 


+ 
DUNKERS ACCEPT ONLY THE TEACHINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


HESE are the Dunkers, or German Baptists, as we find 
them to-day in the rural settlements of Lancaster 
County, in Pennsylvania. Thus it is that they hold their 
religious meetings, in the same fervent, simple manner 
that characterizes their every-day mode of life. Among 
themselves they are known as the ‘‘Brethren,’’ in 
signification of the fact that they are bound to one another 
by the same brotherly love and interests, the same fra- 
ternal feelings, that actuated the Apostles and the primi- 
tive Christians, whose meek and holy lives it is the aim of 
the Brethren to imitate so far as may be possible. 

The fraternity had its origin in Germany, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when eight good and 
pious men, dissatisfied with the pomp and vain formalities 
of the established churches, entered into a covenant to 
reject all spiritual authority beyond that contained in the 
New Testament. That they might be consecrated in their 
holy purpose they repaired to the River Eder, and were 
there buried with Christ in baptism—each one being 
immersed, or dipped, three times, in accordance with their 
interpretation of the mode prescribed by the Gospel: a 
form of baptism which to this day constitutes one of the 
peculiarities of the religious practices of the Dunkers, and 
upon which their name is founded—being derived from 
the German word funken, meaning “‘to dip.” 


+ 
CAME TO AMERICA AT WILLIAM PENN’S INVITATION 


EETING with many persecutions in Europe this unob- 
trusive, peace-loving sect, whose only offense was 

a desire to return to the primitive ways and beliefs of the 
early Christians, accepted the friendly invitation of William 
Penn to settle in his colony in the New World; and by 
the year 1729 the entire fraternity, which had increased in 
numbers very rapidly, found itself quietly settled in the 
vicinity of Germantown, near Philadelphia. From this 
point the Dunkers gradually spread out into different sec- 
tions of the country; but their most interesting settle- 
ments—those in which the quaint customs of primitive 
days have undergone but little change—are still in 
Pennsylvania, especially in the neighborhood of Lancaster, 
a county rich in the traditions and remains of the many 
early religious sects that found a welcome asylum in the 
retreat of Penn’s Woods, where every man was free to 
worship God in accordance with the dictates of his heart. 









LOVE-FEAST OF THE MANHEIM DUNKERS; 
THE RITE OF FEET-WASHING, IN IMITATION 
OF CHRIST'S ACT AT THE LAST SUPPER 


THE SPIRITUAL ORDER OF THE HERMITS OF EPHRATA 


{' IS here, for example, at a litthetown called Ephrata, 

that there may still be scen the strange, old cloister 
buildings occupied more than a hundred and sixty years 
ago by a community of Seventh-Day Dunkers—men and 
women who called themselves the Spiritual Order of the 
Hermits of Ephrata, and whose particular religious belief 
was that Saturday, instead of Sunday, should be observed 
as the Sabbath. They lived as monks and nuns, adopt- 
ing monastic names, and wearing long white robes and 
cowls, speaking but little to one another, and dwelling 
separately in small, narrow cells. Their meetings were 
held at midnight, and during the day the men and women 
worked in the fields and the various other industrial 
departments connected with their little, independent com- 
munity, which is especially noteworthy as having had one 
of the first printing presses in America if, indeed, it was 
not the very first on which a book of any kind was ever 
printed in this country. Several books and chronicles 
were published by these holy hermits, including a number 
of hymns composed by Father Friedsam, the founder of 
the order. The music of these hymns was of a singular 
character, based as it was upon the plaintive chords of 
the zolian harp, an instrument which this recluse kept in 
the window of his cell, and which in its mournful cadences 
sang to his responsive heart in the solemn watches of the 
night as voices from the invisible world. 


+ 
STRANGE OLD BUILDINGS OF THE HERMITS 


F THE various buildings erected by these curious 
people there still remain the chapel and the cloister 
houses—queer wooden structures, their outer walls cov- 
ered with shingles, and their roofs so high and steep that 
the gable portion of the buildings contains as many 
stories as does the part below the eaves. Placed in the 
walls at irregular intervals are very small, square win- 
dows, whose sashes, with their nine diminutive panes of 
glass, are hung on hinges at one side of the window- 
frame, and open outward like so many little doors. The 
cloister formerly occupied by the women, who were 
known as the Order of Spiritual Virgins, is the most 
conspicuous of this group of buildings by reason of its 
superior size and the unusual height of its roof. 

That the size and shape of these houses had some 
special religious significance is evidenced by the tradition 
that, during the construction of the Brothers’ convent, a 
long dispute was held concerning the length of the house. 
Some contended that it should be sixty-six feet ; others 
preferred ninety-nine, and still others one hundred feet. 
Those in favor of ninety-nine feet considered their 
proposal the best ; ‘‘ for,” they argued, ‘‘ the circle means 
God, and the stroke signifies man. Now, in 66 God is 
placed below, and man above, while in 100 man stands 
before God ; hence it is but proper that we should choose 
99, where God stands above, and man below.”’ 

The chapel wherein the midnight services were held 
contains to this day the same benches and the same table 
that were used by the lonely hermit congregation more 
than a century and a half ago. Upon the smooth wooden 
panels of the low ceiling there may be seen here and there, 
in distinct and unmistakable form, the imprint of a bare 
foot. How these strange footprints were made, or what 
their meaning may be, no one can tell. All efforts to wash 
them out have been unavailing; and so they remain, to 
mystify the stranger, and to excite the superstitious awe 
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of the neighboring country folk. This uncanny feature 
is but in keeping with the eerie yet hallowed spirit that 
haunts this dim-lit room with the memories of pale, gaunt 
faces, shrouded in ghostlike cowls, and of weird, mourn- 
ful music rising and falling, and dying away, as the wail 
of a spirit upon the vast solitude of night. This strange 
organization, with its very curious beliefs and manners, 
has long since gone out of existence. 


7 
THRIFTINESS AND NEATNESS A DUNKER CHARACTERISTIC 


T= modern Dunkers of Pennsylvania do not live in 
distinctive, isolated settlements. They are to- be 
found in every town and village and on nearly every farm 
in Lancaster County, dwelling peaceably among their 
fellow-men, and sharing with them the general character- 
istics peculiar to all the people of that part of the State, 
the Pennsylvania Germans, popularly known, however, 
as the Pennsylvania “‘ Dutch,’’ a name resulting from 
a corruption of the German word Deutch, meanin 
‘*German,” and having no relation. whatsoever to the rea 
Dutch or Hollanders. Irrespective of their religious faith 
these people are all of a quiet, retiring disposition, little 
given to mingling in public affairs, but preferring the 
duties of their households, and of their humble occupations. 

Their small, unpretentious homes in the country towns 
and villages are always to be distinguished by the vegetable 
garden in the rear of the dwelling. The house is built up 
close to the street—so close sometimes as to leave but 
little room for the pedestrian on the sidewalk—in order 
that every available foot of ground may be utilized for 
arden purposes. Thriftiness is the ruling trait of the 
ennsylvania Germans ; thriftiness combined with a love 
of order and neatness. Their homes are always scrupu- 
lously clean and in perfect order ; nothing is allowed to 
become worn or out of repair, and no stain nor spot of 
dirt is to be found from cellar to garret. The sheds, the 
fences, the arbors, and even the trunks of the trees and 
the grape vines, are whitewashed, to add to the general 
appearance of tidiness in the garden, which is laid out 
and tended with the most exact and painstaking care. 


? 
MENNONITES ARE THE DUNKERS’ NEIGHBORS 


HE kitchen is the ‘‘home’’ room of the Pennsylvania 
Dunker. Itisalarge, bright, cozy room, furnished with 
rag carpet, and with a plain wooden table and chairs, 
together with the usual kitchen belongings, with chromos 
and worked mottoes here and there upon the wall, and, 
mayhap, an old eight-day clock ticking drowsily in the 
corner. Here it is that the family live during the day, 
and here they entertain their friends and neighbors. 
Here it is that the frugal meals are cooked and eaten, and 
here it is that in the long winter evenings the good house- 
wife does her mending and her knitting, while the husband 
at the close of the day’s work sits in his armchair and 
reads his German Bible, or dozes off in quiet slumber 
before the genial warmth of the fire. 

It is but natural that in this rural section of the State, so 
largely inhabited by a people of seclusive and peaceful 
habits, there should be found other sects closely resem- 
bling the Dunkers in their faith and in their manners. Of 
these the Mennonites are the most nearly allied. They, 
too, are a peace-loving fraternity, living strictly in 
accordance with the teachings of the Bible, leading quiet, 
simple lives, and dressing in the same primitive style 
that distinguishes the Brethren, with the somewhat strik- 
ing exception, however, that the faces of the Mennonite 
men are all clean-shaven. Among acertain branch of the 
Mennonites known as the Amish (pronounced Ah-mish), 
the plainness in dress is carried to the extreme of using 
hooks and eyes, instead of buttons, on the clothes of 
both the men and women, so that there may not be even 
the slightest suggestion of ornament. 

In order that their children may ever be accustomed to 
the simplest attire they are dressed exactly like their 
parents from the time they are out of their baby dresses 
—a little Amish boy of five or six years of age wearing 
a broad-brimmed hat, long trousers, a vest and a 
collarless coat, all home-made, and fastened with hooks 
and eyes, while in the same manner the costume of a little 
girl resembles in every particular that of her mother, 
which is similar to the Dunkers’ dress. 


- 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEIR PLAINNESS OF ATTIRE 


Te peculiarities in the dress of the Dunkers and kindred 

sects must not, however, be construed as resulting 
from any motives of self-righteousness on their part in an 
endeavor to appear distinctive. Nothing could be farther 
from the thoughts and intentions of these good and lowly 
people. Religious pride and vain-glory are unknown 
among them. Their purpose in adopting a uniform, plain 
attire is none other than to follow the simple dictates of 
their conscience, requiring humility of spirit and a perfect 
equality among men, without distinction of riches or name, 
and, above all, the absolute avoidance of that which is 
worldly or vain. But in this they are not intolerant of the 
ideas of others. While upholding the correctness of their 
own views they make no professions of superior knowl- 
edge ; nor do they in any way, by word or act, disparage 
the beliefs and customs of those who are not of their 
brotherhood. Their only desire is to live in harmony 
with one another and the world, and to abide by the rules 
set forth in the Bible for the guidance of life.” The Ser- 
mon on the Mount is their ead of ethics, and most truly 
and consistently do they follow these beautiful and sub- 
lime teachings of Christ. 

‘Their every custom, their every rule is founded upon 
Biblical authority; even the wearing of caps by the 
women being in obedience to an injunction contained in 
the eleventh chapter of First Corinthians, wherein the 
Apostle Paul sets forth the necessity for this custom. 
True to their faith, the Dunkers will not beararms. Theirs 
is the religion of peace, and war can have no place in their 
lives. Not even will they engage in legal strife. What- 
ever differences may arise among themselves are adjusted 
personally, or by the church, in accordance with the 
Christian law of trespass given by the Master. Neither 
will they take an oath. If called upon to testify in the 
courts they simply affirm ; for did not Christ say, ‘‘ Swear 
not at all. But let your communication be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 


- evil’? In compliance with the instruction of the Apostle 


James they anoint the sick with oil. This is done when- 
ever requested by an invalid, the elders applying the oil to 
the head three times, and, after repeating a short passage 
from the Bible, laying their hands upon the head of the 
anointed one and offering a prayer for his recovery, 
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DUNKERS’ LOVE-FEAST AND FEET-WASHING 

Te most important and the most beautiful custom of 

the Dunkers is their love-feast, which they celebrate 
in commemoration of the Lord’s Supper, after the manner 
of the primitive Christians. For many years these feasts 
of love were held in barns, as being the only available 
buildings of suitable size; but in recent times special 
meeting-houses have been built for the purpose. These 
feasts are attended by large numbers of the fraternity 
who come from miles around, many of them arriving on 
the evening before the day set for the celebration, and 
sleeping in the attic of the meeting-house, which is fitted 
up as a dormitory for the express accommodation of those 
coming from long distances. 

The celebration is held at nightfall, and begins with the 
rite of feet-washing, in imitation of the act performed by 
the Master at the Last Supper, when He washed the feet of 
His disciples. Small tubs of lukewarm water are brought 
in, and those about to receive the ordinance remove their 
shoes and stockin The brothers then in turn, each one 

irding himself with a towel, wash and dry one another’s 
eet; the sisters at the same time doing likewise among 
themselves in their part of the room. By this ordinance 
the Gospel principle of humility is exemplified, and by its 
observance all are anes on a common level, the rich 
and pees standing alike together in the great brotherhood 
esta 


lished by Christ. 
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T WAS my first stay of any length at a Jewish 
home. I confess | was rather frightened 
when I rang the door bell, for | was posi- 
tively ignorant of what might be the dis- 
se traits of a Jewish family. We 
all of us have our prejudices, hereditary 
and acquired, and there was just the 
shadow of a misgiving when I entered the hall of the 
home of my friend, Frank Joseph. The shadow did not 
remain long, | must admit. The hearty words of greet- 
ing and the hand-clasp assured me that I was among 
friends, and | hope always to regard them as such. 

Of course, in this blessed land of ours, where old forms 
and customs are being recast and Americanized, I have no 
doubt that American Hebrews feel the impulse of the age 
and are adapting their old-time traditions as best they can 
to the new environment. But enough of the old atmos- 
phere survives in the Joseph family to invest their home 
with special features ; and now, when I am recalling the 
events of the week, if I were asked for the one character- 
istic of that household which cannot be dislodged from 
my memory I would say that it is the remarkable position 
which is held by the Jewish woman. 


+ 


[' THE first place, she is queen of the home. That is her 
right divine. No one questions her sovereignty. Mrs. 
ope could not have received more homage from her 
nusband and family if she were a sovereign in fact. There 
was not only absolute deference paid her in family mat- 
ters, but it was done with affection and tenderness. Her 
word was law; her will had to be obeyed, but never was 
Royal mandate less imperiously expressed. 

But she is more thana mere queen. The Jewish woman 
is literally the priestess of her home. She personally 
attends to certain religious ceremonials that are still 
observed among many cultured American Jewish families. 
I was struck very much by the manner of welcoming the 
Sabbath. It begins on Friday evening at sunset and ends 
Saturday at sunset. Mrs. Joseph lit two candles before 
the evening repast, and, after a brief prayer, blessed and 
kissed the children, Frank not being excluded. Then she 
placed two loaves of bread and a cup of raisin wine on 
the table, and Frank uttered a brief prayer, first in Hebrew 
and then in English. He told me that the two loaves 
were a symbol of the double portion of manna which the 
olden Israelites gathered in the wilderness on the day 
before the Sabbath. After the meal all sang a short 
Hebrew prayer, the mother joining in and the children 
adding their little voices. 

Then the Jewish woman is literally the mother of the 
home. Mrs. Joseph seemed to possess not only the traits 
of a loving mother but the quality of self-sacrifice for her 
children’s sake. They ran to her in every difficulty. 


> 


NOTHER trait of the Jewish woman is that she is the 
confidant of her children. I was very much amused 
one day when Frank, referring to an escapade of his at 
Harvard—not a criminal affair at all, but still decidedly 
mischievous—told me how he had informed his mother of 
the incident and how she had given him good advice. 
Both in his school and college life she was ever at his side, 
enjoying his triumphs and sharing his griefs, planning his 
work ahead, yet not robbing him of the sense of his own 
responsibility. He used to tell her of the books he was 
reading, and I recollect now how capitally she could crit- 
icise some of his favorites. She used to urge him to be 
more methodical, to systematize his work better, and to 
concentrate his attention upon one subject at a time. 

One morning I was reading about the prize-winners at 
the Normal College at New York, and was mentioning the 
large number of girls who had foreign names. 

**Oh, pardon me,’’ I exclaimed, as Mrs. Joseph smiled. 
“I might have known from the Rebeccas, Rachels and 
Esthers that they were Jewesses.”’ 

“I am indeed pleased,”’ she replied, ‘‘at the record 
which our Jewish boys and girls make at the public 
schools and colleges, and the reason of their success is 
not far to seek. You will find that where the mother 
interests herself in her children’s studies, which is a strik- 
ing characteristic of Jewish families, no matter how lowly, 
their fae tage is certain. The mother must be a teacher, 
too, tor the father is usually too busy to be more than 
breadwinner in the average family.”’ 

I was naturally curious to learn the attitude of Mrs. 
Joseph as to certain fads and foibles of the day. She 
deplored modern tendencies that were making women 
strangers in their home, and uprooting much of their deli- 
cacy and refinement, 
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THE LAST SUPPER AND THE KISS OF PEACE 
Arres this follows the supper, the feast of love, which is 
spread on long tables, and consists of lamb soup, and 
bread and other simple viands. It is eaten in devout 
solemnity and reverence, as typical of the great supper at 
the end of the world, when Christ Himself will be present. 
The bond of fraternity and loving fellowship existing 
among these holy people is made manifest by eating 
together this sacred meal, as did Christ and His disciples, 
and as did the early Christians, in symbolization of the 
glorious beetieshaed of man and of the love everlasting. 
At the close of the meal the brothers turn to one another, 
and extend the right hand of fellowship and the kiss of 
ace, each one shaking hands with his neighbor and 
issing him ; while the sisters at their tables perform the 
same Beautiful rite among themselves. The communion 
is then administered, and consists in as of the 
bread and wine. The ministers break the bread, and the 
sacred emblems are passed from hand to hand among the 
men and women, each of whom in unaffected, heartfelt 
piety receives the sacrament with the unbounded reverence 

that its solemn and wondrous meaning inspires. 

Nothing can be more truly affecting, more spiritually 
inspiring, than the devout manner in which this humble 
celebration is observed—this simple feast of love, 
typical of all that is good, holy and pure, and shedding 
upon the world its gentle radiance of peace and charity. 
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‘‘"HE true woman,” she said, as we were discussing the 
question of woman suffrage, ‘‘ will trust the true man. 
She will never demand that which may lower her in his 
ng and reduce her to a common competitor for privileges. 
oF igi prefer the quieter way. We train our hus- 
bands and sons so effectively, we make our homes such 
abiding-places of domestic happiness, that we have no 
need to enlarge our dominion. Within the sacred atmos- 
oy of our households we can work for every good and 
oly cause—and that, too, without any appeal to public 
plaudits or desire for newspaper notoriety.”’ 

I noticed a trait in the Josephs’ home which is admirable 
and can be generally recommended. It is the intensity 
of affection and the closeness of companionship. Unity 
would seem the leading principle of the Jewish family 
life—at least, of such a representative type as are the 
Josephs. The young and the old enjoy all pleasures 
alike. The intimacy between parents and children did 
not impair the reverence to father and mother, but inten- 
sified the love on both sides. ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ is the commandment most deeply engraven on 
the Jewish child’s heart. In furtherance of this command 
is the observance of the Jewish custom of lighting a candle 
on the anniversary of a parent’s death and the recital of 
a prayer, which are obligatory on the son and daughter. 
Thus a parent’s memory is ever kept sacred, while the 
day is further consecrated by gifts to the poor. 


om 


I Ba is no danger of -irreverence,’’ Mrs. Joseph con- 
tinued. ‘‘ The Jewish parent knows that the command 
to honor the parent implies the command to honor the 
child. My husband and | honor our children for their own 
sakes and our own because we know that the lives of old 
and young are lengthened and solaced in consequence. 
Our children are not our slaves nor our toys, but our 
equals, with susceptibilities and powers which it is our duty 
to develop aright. ‘My home is my altar,’ is good, old- 
fashioned Jewish doctrine. We keep this in view in all 
the relations of life. I believe if we train our children 
properly we are doing the best service to our country.’’ 

The son in a Jewish home is, in short, never whipped 
into line by his parents—he is not coerced nor cajoled. It 
is affection and sympathy which bind him to his parents. 

Frank’s two younger sisters were stopping with him 
during my stay, and they were young girls, one not 
over sixteen and the other about eighteen, but they give 
promise of becoming genuine, helpful women. ‘They are 
fair students, and in their education their mother’s 
influence at home is paramount. They are trained in 
gentle household ways, and are not allowed to waste 
their time in useless occupations which are called 
accomplishments when they really accomplish nothing. 
These Jooepe girls were taught with a view of fitting 
themselves for the battle of life, so that if they are 
obliged to earn their own livelihood they can do so. 
One, who is musical, will continue her studies. The second 
sister is skillful with the needle and can teach embroidery 
if necessary. Another sister is passionately fond of flow- 
ers; she will make a specialty of natural science. 

‘‘I wish my girls to become the centres of loving 
households, but that may be denied them,’’ said the 
mother one evening while at Frank’s home, ‘‘and our 
wealth may depart. It is our duty to fit them now for the 
possible conflict, and teach them at an early age the law 
of self-reliance. They will never grow less womanly.”’ 


+ 


| HAD heard so much about Jewish love for finery and 

bright colors that it was a pleasure to note the quiet 
apparel of Frank’s daughters. They dressed simply 
enough, and Mrs. Joseph seemed to prefer dark shades, 
although her gowns were handsome and exquisitely made. 
I liked the frank manner of the girls. They could con- 
verse about airy nothings, but they had the knack of 
being serious at the right moment, and were well read 
without being bookish. I noticed, too, that Mrs. Joseph 
was generally in the room or on the piazza when the men 
visitors were chatting with them, although she rarely 
interrupted our talk. 

The character of the Jewish woman has been stamped 
upon the Joseph family, and sweetened and strengthened 
the atmosphere of their home. How, in our bustling, 
snappy, American civilization, when all life is run on 
trolleys, such quiet, loving ways, such a horror of shams 
and unrealities, and such an abiding faith in goodness, 
honor and truth can be preserved, is indeed a mystery. 
The mystery, however, is only on the surface. When 
home becomes a tabernacle the mystery is explained. 
Don’t you think so? 
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HEN Markham came in from shoveling his 
last wagon-load of corn into the crib he 
found that his wife had put the children to 
bed, and was kneading a batch of dough 
with the dogged action of a tired and 
he ouad b b ff his feet 

e sli is soggy boots off his feet, 
and ee A laid a os of wood on - of 
the stove, put his heels on it comfortably 
His chair squeaked as he leaned back on its hinder legs, 
but he paid no attention ; he was used to it exactly as he 
was used to his wife’s lameness and ceaseless toil. 

‘That closes up my corn,” he said after a silence. ‘“‘I 
guess I'll go to town to-morrow to git my horses shod.”’ 

“| guess I’ll git ready and go along,”’ said his wife in 
a sorry attempt to be firm and confident of tone. 

‘‘What do you want to go to town fer?” he grumbled. 

““What does anybody want to go to town fer?’’ she 
burst out, facing him. ‘1 ain’t been out o’ this house 
fer six months, while you go an’ go!”’ 

“Oh, it ain’t six months. You went down that day I 
got the mower.” s 

** When was that? The tenth of uly, and you know it.”’ 

‘Well, mebbe 'twas. I didn’t think it was so long ago. 
I ain’t no objection to your goin’, only I’m goin’ to take 
a load of wheat.”’ 

‘Well, jest leave off a sack, an’ that'll balance me an’ 
the baby,’’ she said spiritedly. 

“All right,’’ he replied good-naturedly, seeing she 
was roused. ‘Only that wheat ought to be put up 
to-night if you’re goin’. You won't have any time to 
hold sacks for me in the morning with them young ones 
to get off to school.”’ 

“Well, let’s go do it then,”’ she said, sullenly resolute. 

‘I hate to go out agin; but I s’pose we'd better.’’ 
He yawned dismally and began pulling his boots on again, 
stamping his swollen feet into them with grunts of pain. 
She put on Sam’s coat and one of the boy’s caps, and they 
went out to the granary. It was cold and clear. 

**Don’t look as much like snow as it did last night,’’ 
said Sam. ‘It may turn warm.’’ 

Laying out the sacks in the light of the lantern they 
sorted out those which were whole, and Sam climbed into 
the bin with a tin pail in his hand and the work began. 
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He was a sturdy fellow and he worked desperately fast ; 
the shining tin pail dived deep into the cold wheat and 
dragged heavily on the woman’s tired hands as it came 
to the mouth of the sack. The wife trembled with 
fatigue, but she held on and dragged the sacks away when 
filled, and brought others, till at last Sam climbed out, 
puffing and wheezing, to tie them up. 

**T guess I’ll load ’’em in the morning,’’ he said. 
needn’t wait ferme. I'll tie ’em up.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind,”’ she replied, feeling a little touched 
by his unexpectedly easy acquiescence to her request. 

When they went back to the house the moon had risen. 
It had scarcely set when they were wakened by the crow- 
ing roosters. The man rolled stiffly out of bed and 
began rattling at the stove in the dark, cold kitchen. 

is wife arose lamer and stiffer than usual, and began 
twisting her thin hair into a knot. 

Sam did not stop to wash, but went out to the 
barn. The woman, however, hastily soused her face into 
the hard limestone water at the sink, and put the kettle 
on. Then she called the children. She knew it was 
early and they would need several callings. She pushed 
breakfast forward, running over in her mind the things 
she must have: two spools of thread, six yards of cotton 
flannel, a can of coffee, and mittens for Kitty. These she 
must have—there were oceans of things she needed. 

The children soon came scudding down out of the 
darkness of the upstairs to dress tumultuously at the 
kitchen stove. They humped and shivered, holding up 
their bare feet from the cold floor like chickens in new- 
fallen snow. They were irritable, and snarled and 
=< and struck like cats and dogs. Mrs. Markham 
stood it for a while with mere commands to “‘ hush up,” 
but at last her patience gave out, and she charged down 
on the struggling mob and cuffed thenr right and left. 

They ate their breakfast by lamplight, and when Sam 
went back to his work around the barnyard it was scarcely 
dawn. The children, left alone with their mother, began 
to annoy her to let them go to town also. 

“No, og pe ow | goes but baby. Your father’s goin’ 
to take a load of wheat.”’ 

The wife was weak with the worry of it when she had 
sent the older children away to school and the kitchen 
work was finished. She went into the cold bedroom off 
the little sitting-room and put on her best dress. It had 
never been a ae fit, and now she was getting so thin it 
hung in wrinkled folds everywhere about the shoulders 
and waist. She lay down on the bed a moment to ease 
that dull pain in her back. She had a moment’s distaste 
for going out at all. The thought of sleep was more 
alluring. Then the thought of the long, long day, and the 
sickening sameness of her life, swept over her again, and 
she rose and prepared the baby for the journey. 
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It was but little after sunrise when Sam drove out into 
the road and started for Bellplain. His wife sat perched 
upon the wheat-sacks behind him, holding the baby in 
her lap, a cotton quilt under her, and a cotton horse- 
blanket over her knees. 

Sam was disposed to be very good-natured, and he 
talked back at her occasionally, though she could only 
understand him when he turned his face toward her. 
The baby stared out at the passing fence-posts, and 
wiggled his hands out of his mittens at every opportunity. 
He was merry at least. 

It grew warmer as they went on, and a strong south 
wind arose. The dust settled upon the woman’s shawl 
aud hat. Her hair loosened and blew unkemptly about 
her face. The road which led across the high, level 
prairie was quite smooth and dry, but still it jolted her, 
and the pain in her back increased. She had nothing to 
lean against, and the weight of the child grew greater, till 
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she was forced to place him on the sacks beside her, 
though she could not loose her hold on him. 

The town drew in sight—a cluster of small frame 
houses and stores on the dry prairie beside a railway 
station. There were no trees yet which could be called 
shade trees. The pitilessly severe light of the sun flooded 
everything. A few teams were hitched about, and in the 
lee of the stores a few men could be seen seated com- 
fortably, their broad hat-brims flopping up and down, 
their faces brown as leather. 

Markham put his wife out at one of the grocery stores, 
and drove off down toward the elevators to sell his wheat. 
The grocer greeted Mrs. Markham in a perfunctoril 
kind manner and offered her a chair, which she too 
gratefully. She sat for a quarter of an hour almost with- 
out moving, leaning against the back of the high chair. 
At last the child began to get restless and troublesome, 
and she spent half an hour helping him amuse himself 

around the nail-kegs. 

At length she rose and went out on the walk, carrying 
the baby. She went into the dry goods store and took a 
seat on one of the little revolving stools. A woman was 
buying some woolen goods for a dress. It was worth 
twenty-seven cents a yard, the clerk said, but he would 
knock off two cents if he took ten yards. Itlooked warm, 
and Mrs. Markham wished she could afford it for Mary. 
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A pretty young girl came in and laughed and chatted 
with the clerk, S bought a pair of gloves. She was the 
daughter of the grocer. Her happiness made the wife 
and mother sad. 

When Sam came back she asked him for some money. 

‘*What you want to do with it?’’ he asked. 

‘I want to spend it,’’ she said. 

She was not to be trifled with, so he gave her a dollar. 

**I need a dollar more.”’ 

“Well, I’ve got to go take up that note at the bank.” 

‘Well, the children’s got to have some new under- 
clo’es,’’ she said. 

He handed her a two-dollar-bill and then went out to 
pay his note. 

She bought her cotton flannel and mittens and thread, 
and then sat leaning against the counter. It was noon 
and she was hungry. She went out to the wagon, got the 
lunch she had brought, and took it into the grocery to eat 
it—where she could get a drink of water. 

The grocer gave the baby a stick of candy and handed 
her an apple. 

“It'll kind o’ go down with your doughnuts,’’ he said. 

After eating her lunch she got up and went out. She 
felt ashamed to sit there any longer. She entered another 
dry-goods store, but when the clerk came toward her say- 
ing, ‘‘ Anything to-day, Mrs. ?’’ she answered, ‘‘ No, 
I guess not,’’ and went out with foolish face. 

She walked up and down the street, desolately home- 
less. She did not know what to do with herself. She 
knew no one except the grocer. She grew bitter as she 
saw a couple of ladies pass, holding their demi-trains in 
the latest city fashion. Another woman went by pushing 
a baby carriage, in which sat a baby just about as big as 
herown. It was bouncing itself up and down on the long, 
slender springs, and laughing and shouting. Its clean, 
round face glowed from its pretty fringed hood. She 
looked down at the dusty clothes and grimy face of her 
own little one and walked on savagely. 

She went into the drug store where the soda fountain 
was, but it made her thirsty to sit there and she went out 
on the street again. She heard Sam laugh, and saw him 
in a group of men over by the blacksmith shop. He was 
having a good time and had forgotten her. 
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Her back ached so intolerably that she concluded to go 
in and rest once more in the grocer’s chair. The baby 
was growing cross and fretful. She bought five cents’ 
worth of candy to take home to the children, and gave 
baby a little piece to keep him quiet. She wished Sam 
would come. It must be getting late. The grocer said 
it was not much after one. Time seemed terribly long. 
She felt that she ought to do something while she was in 
town. She ran over her purchases—yes, that was all she 
had planned to buy. She fell to figuring on the things 
she needed. It was terrible. It ran away up into twenty 
or thirty dollars at the least. Sam, as well as she, needed 
underwear for the cold winter, but they would have to 
wear the old ones, even if they were thin and ragged. 
She would not need a dress, she thought bitterly, because 
she never went anywhere. She rose and went out on the 
street once more, and wandered up and down, looking at 
everything in the hope of enjoying something. 

A man from Boon Creek backed a load of apples up to 
the sidewalk, and as he stood waiting for the grocer he 
noticed Mrs. Markham and the baby, and gave the baby 
an apple. This was a pleasure. He had such a hearty 
way about him. He, on his part, saw an ordinary 
farmer's wife with dusty dress, unkempt hair and tired 
face. He did not know exactly why she appealed to 
him, but he tried to cheer her up. 

The grocer was familiar with these bedraggled and 
weary wives. He was accustomed to see them sit for 
hours in his big wooden chair, and nurse tired and fretful 
children. Their forlorn, aimless, pathetic wandering up 
and down the street was a daily occurrence, and had never 
possessed any special meaning to him. 


*eF 
CHAPTER Il 


[N A COTTAGE around the corner from the grocery store 

two men and a woman were finishing a dainty lunch- 
eon. The woman was dressed in cool, white garments, 
and she seemed to make the day one of perfect comfort. 

The home of the Honorable Mr. Hall was by no means 
th costliest in the town, but his wife made it the most 
attractive. He was one of the leading lawyers of the 
county, and a man of culture and progressive views. He 
was entertaining a friend, who had lectured the night 
before in the Congregational Church. 
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They were by no means in serious discussion. The 
talk was rather frivolous. Hall had the ability to carica- 
ture with a few gestures and attitudes, and was giving to 
his Eastern friend some descriptions of the old-fashioned 
Western lawyers he had met in his practice. He was very 
amusing, and his guest laughed heartily for a time. 

But suddenly Hall became aware that Otis was not 
listening. Then he perceived that he was peering out of 
the window at some one, and that on his face a look of 
bitter sadness was falling. 

Hall stopped. ‘‘ What do you see, Otis?”’ 

Otis faplled, ‘**I see a forlorn, weary woman.”’ 

Mrs. Hall rose and went to the window. Mrs. 
Markham was walking by the house, her baby in her 
arms. Savage anger and weeping were in her eyes and 
on her lips, and there was hopeless tragedy in her sham- 
bling walk and weak back. 

In the silence Otis went on: ‘‘] saw the poor, dejected 
creature twice this morning. I! couldn’t forget her.”’ 

‘*Who is she?’’ asked Mrs. Hall very softly. 

‘* Her name is Markham ; she’s Sam Markham’s wife,’’ 
said Hall. 

The young wife led the way into the sitting-room, and 
the men took seats and lit their cigars. Hall was medi- 
tating a diversion when Otis resumed suddenly : 

‘*That woman came to town to-day to get a change, to 
have a little play-spell, and she’s wandering around like 
a starved and weary cat. I wonder if there is a woman 
in this town with sympathy enough and courage enough 
to go out and help that woman? The saloon-keepers, 
the politicians and the grocers make it pleasant for the 
man—so pleasant that he forgets his wife. But the wife 
is left without a word.” 

Mrs. Hall’s work dropped, and on her pretty face was 
a look of pain. The man’s harsh words had wounded 
her—and weakened her. She took up her hat and hurried 
out on the walk. The men looked at each other, and 
then the husband said : 

“It’s going to be a little sultry for men around these 
diggings. Suppose we go out for a walk.’’ 
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Delia felt a hand on her arm as she stood at the corner. 

‘* You look tired, Mrs. Markham; won’t you come ina 
little while? I’m Mrs. Hall.’ 

Mrs. Markham turned with a scowl on her face and a 
biting word on her tongue, but something in the sweet, 
round little face of the other woman silenced her, and her 
brow smoothed out. 

‘** Thank you kindly, but it’s most time to go home. I’m 
looking fer Mr. Markham now.”’ 

** Oh, come in a little while, the baby is cross and tired 
out; please do.”’ 

Mrs. Markham yielded to the friendly voice, and 
together the two women reached the gate just as two men 
hurriedly turned the other corner. 

‘* Let me relieve you,’’ said Mrs. Hall. 

The mother hesitated: ‘‘ He’s so dusty.” 

**Oh, that won’t matter. Oh, what a big fellow he is! 
I haven’t any of my own,”’ said Mrs. Hall, and alook passed 
like an electric spark between the two women, and 
Delia was her willing guest from that moment. 

They went into the little sitting-room, so dainty and 
lovely to the farmer’s wife, and as she sank into an easy- 
chair she was faint and drowsy with the pleasure of it. 
She submitted to being brushed. She gave the baby 
into the hands of the Swedish girl, who washed its face 
aud hands and sang it to sleep, while its mother sipped 
some tea. Through it all she oe back in her easy-chair, 
not speaking a word, while the ache passed out of her 
back, and her hot, swollen head ceased to throb. 
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But she saw everything—the piano, the pictures, the 
curtains, the wall paper, the little tea-stand. They were 
almost as wt Hg to her as the food and fragrant tea. 
Such housekeeping as this she had never seen. Her 
mother had worn her kitchen floor thin as brown paper in 
keeping a speckless house, and she had been in houses 
that were larger and costlier, but something of the charm 
of her hostess was in the arrangement of vases, chairs or 
pictures. It was tasteful. 

Mrs. Hali did not ask about her affairs. She talked to 
her about the sturdy little baby, and about the things upon 
which Delia’s eyes dwelt. If she seemed interested in a 
vase she was told what it was and where it was made. 
She was shown all the pictures and books. Mrs. Hall 
seemed to read her visitor’s mind. She kept as far from 
the farm and her guest’s affairs as possible, and at last she 
opened the piano and sang to her—not slow-moving 
hymns, but catchy love-songs full of sentiment, and 
then played some simple melodies, knowing that Mrs. 
Markham’s eyes were studying her hands, her rings and 
the flash of her fingers on the keys—seeing more than 
she heard—and through it all Mrs. Hall conveyed the 
impression that she, too, was having a good time. 

The rattle of the wagon outside roused them both. 
Sam was at the gate for her. Mrs. Markham rose hastily. 
‘Oh, it’s almost sundown !”’ she gasped in astonishment 
as she looked out of the window. 

**Oh, that won’t kill anybody,” replied her hostess. 
“Don’t hu Carrie, take the baby out to the wagon 
for Mrs. Markham while I help her with her things.” 

** Oh, I’ve had such a good time,’’ Mrs. Markham said 
as they went down the little walk. 

**So have I,’”’ replied Mrs. Hall. She took the baby a 
moment as her guest climbed in. ‘‘Olh, you big, fat fel- 
low!” she cried as she gave him a squeeze. ‘' You 
must bring your wife in oftener, Mr. Markham,”’’ she said 
as she handed the baby up. 

Sam was staring with amazement. 

‘*Thank you, I will,’ he finally managed to say. 

** Good-night,’”’ said Mrs. Markham. 

*‘Good-night, dear,’’ called Mrs. Hall, and the wagon 
began to rattle off. 

The tenderness and sympathy in her voice brought the 
tears to Delia’s eyes—not hot nor bitter tears, but tears 
that cooled her eyes and cleared her mind: 

The wind had gone down, and the red sunlight fell 
mistily over the world of corn and stubble. The crickets 
were still chirping and the feeding cattle were drifting 
toward the farmyards. The day had been made beautiful 
by human sympathy. It was a day to remember. 


*F 
**You sang to her?’’ said Hall as she reached that point 
in her story. 
**Yes ; and I haven’t enjoyed singing so well—since— 
well—since you came courting in dear ald Beloit.”’ 
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* PART IV—CHAPTER VII 


OB KIMBALL had been one of the guests at 
the dinner, and he and Gilbert left the 
house together. 

‘By Jove, that girl's a beauty!’’ he 
said, as they walked down the street. 
‘* What girl?’’ said the wary Gilbert. 
‘‘What girl! How can you ask? It 
isn’t often that other girls are noticed for 
beauty when Judith Brevard’s in_ the 
room. I’ve had to hold on to myself so as to keep from 
falling in love with her, ever since she came out.”’ 

‘Why make the effort?”’ 

‘““Ha-a!” said Kimball in a knowing tone. 
because I value my 
peace of mind, and 
because I’ve seen too 
many a good fellow 
break his heart for a 
heartless beauty.”’ 

‘‘Then you think her 
heartless?” 

‘“‘Tdoindeed. Guy’s 
one of the best fellows 
I've ever known, and 
Tom Brevard, the oldest 
son, who’s dead, was 
justasfineachap. The 
boys take after the 
father—who’s the king 
of trumps ; but the girls 
—Judith, and an older 
one who is married— 
are like the mother. 
You see what she is— 
cold, worldly, arrogant, 
self-opinionated, and a 
good deal of a snob 
besides. Indeed, it is 
absolutely sickening the 
way she runs after peo- 
ple of importance.” 
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‘‘Come, my dear fel- 
low, you must be mis- 
taken there. You are 
a man of fortune and 
position, and your pres- 
ence might go to prove 
your theory, but the fact 
that Mrs. Brevard has 
shown a certain favor 
to me seems to point 
the other way.”’ 

“Not a bit of it! 
She’s a born lion-hunter 
and you are at present 
one of the people talked 
about. That’s enough 
for her. If there are no 
great lions within her 
range she’s content to 
take a ty 

‘‘ Cub, were you going 
to say?’ asked Gilbert, 
filling up the pause. 

‘*No, | wasn’t. Iwas 
only hesitating before 
venturing to call you a 
small lion—after all the 
talk that picture of yours 
hasmade. And really, 
old man, both it and 
you deserve it, if you’ll 
let me say so.”’ 

“Let you! Well, 
rather! I can only 
thank youhumbly. All 
this business is so new 
to me; but don’t you 
think you may be a little 
hasty in including the 
daughter in the whole- 
sale condemnation of 
the mother? Perhaps 
you don’t know her 
very well.’’ 

“Perhaps not—but 
who does? Ask any 
man in society. She 
has that haughty, super- 
cilious, stand-off man- 
ner, which, if her beauty 
were less, would make 
men run from her, in- nats 
Stead of flocking around 
1¢r, as they do, and bearing with her endless caprices.”’ 

“You think her capricious, do you?’ said Gilbert, 
remembering how repellent she had been to him since 
their conversation at the table. She seemed to resent his 
declining her request, although any reasonable woman 
would have seen that he was compelled to. 

“There can’t be much doubt of that, I imagine,’’ 
Kimball said. “The way she drops one man and picks 
up another, regardless of any idea that they are creatures 
with sensibilities, is what has made me fight shy of her, 
though there are few men with my strength of mind. 
Our families have known each other always, and my 
mother and hers were girls together. I’ve often heard my 
mother say that Judith is the image of what her mother 
was as a girl, and by the same token I argue that the 
mother is the image of what Judith will be as a matron— 
and [am warned! Not that I am in the remotest danger 
of being interested in her future personality. If I were as 
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mad about her as half a dozen men that I know I'd have 
as little chance as they. She’s not only a beauty, you 
know, but anheiress. Old Brevard will leave her a good 
pile, and she has been chosen the sole inheritor of the 
fortune of a rich aunt, who worships her. I don’t believe, 
for an instant, that she’ll marry any of these men here. 
The inordinate ambition of both her mother and herself 
probably points to an English title. Yes, indeed, my dear 
fellow, let me tell you, if the truth were told, that girl 
would go about labeled ‘ Beautiful, but Dangerous.’ ”’ 

These words brought them to the parting of their ways, 
and they exchanged a cordial good-night. 

As Gilbert turned into his own street he was thinking 
deeply. His companion’s words had certainly confirmed 





“* BEAUTIFUL—FAR TOO BEAUTIFUL!’ SHE SAID. 
‘1 THOUGHT YOU HAD MORE CONSCIENCE IN YOUR ART’'” 


certain fears which had lurked in his own heart. He had 
noticed that likeness to the mother in manner and appear- 
ance, and been pained by it; but had he not noticed, as 
well, a certain difference in the lovely daughter's favor? 
Surely, at times, when she had looked at and spoken to 
him there had been a most sweet and gracious light in 
her eves and in her smile. He knew that Kimball would 
interpret these to be the wiles of a coquette, but he did 
not, could not, believe it! Was it because his heart was 
already so biased that he was incapacitated for any just 
estimate of her? This question made him fear. 
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When he reached his room a note was lying on his 
table. It was in Miss Vinton’s writing and contained 
these words: 

““*New-lighted on a Heaven-kissing hill,’ of course! I 
knew it at a glance. The picture is mine! Oh, my friend, 
I have no words! As the greatness of your gift reveals itself 
to me more and more it makes me wonder why, until now, | 
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have never realized how good a thing might yet be mine in 
this exquisite rapport, through the medium of art. What 
need of any further meeting is there between us? Our spirits 
have met and touched in a better way than mere visible 
acquaintanceship. 

‘*And now as to payment for this picture. You consider 
vourself in debt to me. Let this picture discharge the debt, 
if you say so—with two provisos: first, that it shall remain on 
exhibition for the present, with the understanding that the 
sum of eight bendved dollars shall be..deducted from the 
highest offer that shall be made for it, and that I am your 
debtor to that amount, at any time you may wantit. This is 
only justice to us both. 

** The second proviso is that you shall pledge yourself never 
to copy, nor allow to be copied, this picture, which must 
remain exclusively mine always. 

‘Ah, my friend, I sometimes wonder if the success which 
you are reaping makes you more happy than it makes me! 
I know not how rich you are in friends, but one being there 
is whose pride and joy in your success must be as fervent as 
your own! If I were ever to see you in the. flesh the conven- 
tions of the world might hinder me from saying this—but, as 
things are, I may freely utter the feeling for you which is fill- 
ing my heart with a hitherto unknown delight and pride. 

“Your friend, M. V.”’ 

The reading of this letter, coming to him in such a 
mood, was disturbing in the extreme to Gilbert. Here 
he found expressed all that his better self desired—the 
comprehension, the womanly sympathy, the spiritual 
congeniality, which 
satished the craving of 
his soul—or might have 
done so, had not the 
image of that physical 
perfection, on which 
his eyes had so lately 
feasted, come between. 
Even now he found him- 
self thinking less of all 
the noble kindness of 
this letter, than of that 
one sentence which for- 
bade him to make a 
copy of his picture for 
Judith, as he had been 
fondly planning to do. 
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How unnecessary that 
stipulation seemed! He 
would gladly have given 
the eight hundred dol- 
lars for this privilege, 
poor as he was, and 
could fancy the delight 
of carrying the picture 
to Miss Brevard and 
telling her that the bar 
still remained to his sell- 
ing any copy of it, but 
that he prayed her to 
honor him by accepting 
as a gift this all too 
paltry tribute to her, 
which he offered both 
asartistandman. And, 
oh, if she should deign 
to take it, and to reward 
him with a smile, how 
overcharged with bliss 
would his heart be! In 
his ardent imagination 
of the scene he began 
to have a feeling of re- 
sentment toward the 
being who stood in the 
way of its fulfillment. 

To do Gilbert justice 
it was not wholly and 
only the glamour of 
Judith Brevard’s beauty 
which had so conquered 
him. Whether he were 
self-deceived or not he 
truly believed that he 
had recognized in this 
young girl, by that oc- 
cult means of spirit’s 
test of spirit, a quality 
of heart and soul which 
contradicted Kimball's 
estimate of her. He 
thought he had seen it 
in her eyes, heard it in 
her voice, felt it in the 
touch of her hand, and 
yet he knew that such 
beliefs as this were ever 
the fond lover’s wont 
and usage, and in the 
midst of all these con- 
flicting elements he felt 
greatly perplexed. 
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Depression, however, 
does not long hold sway 
in the breast of a young 
man at whose door suc- 
cess knocks as persist- 
ently as it now did at 
Gilbert's. 

If the first picture exhibited at Hunt's had attracted 
notice, the second might be said to have created a furore, 
and as it was from the rich and fashionable that this 
admiration came it had a money value far beyond such 
commendation as might have come from truer critics and 
might have been of greater worth to the artist. However 
this was, Gilbert was besieged by admiring picture 
collectors and urged to put more of his work on sale. 
At the same time many inquiries were made as to whether 
he had ever painted, or would paint, portraits. This 
branch of art being, in fact, the one which he most cared 
for, he was exceedingly anxious to get a good subject for 
the picture which he might afterward exhibit. Naturally 
his thoughts turned anew to the cherished thought of 
painting a portrait of Miss Brevard. 

With this object in view he called one afternoon at the 
Brevards’, and was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
he found the young lady of the house alone. 

As she looked up and recognized him there seemed to 
come into her face that sweet and gracious light which, 
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at rare times, he had seen there, and which, in his lover’s 
ardor, he fondly thought was proof that ber usdal haughty 
bearing was a mask. Her manner was certainly cool 
enough, however, as she invited him to a seat, saying 
that her mother would join them in a moment. This 
prospect seemed to Gilbert of such questionable advan- 
tage that he plunged into his subject, noping to have made 
sume headway before Mrs. Brevard should come. 
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‘As you have been good enough to take some interest 
in my work,” he said, ‘I am going to make what you 
may consider a presumptuous demand upon that interest. 
Many people have requested me to exhibit a portrait, and 
as I have nothing in that line, except an endless lot of 
old studies—no serious attempt at the presentment of a 
person—I have come to ask if you would be so gracious 
and kind as to give me a few sittings, and if you thought 
the result worthy of exhibition, allow me to exhibit it, 
after which, of course, the portrait would be yours. | 
seem to myself very bold in asking, but perhaps* your 
kindness of heart may incline you to grant me this favor.”’ 

There was certainly none of the quality which he spoke 
of evident in her glance as she listened to him, nor in her 
voice as she said : 

‘* Considering the response which you made to a recent 
request of mine, Mr. Gilbert, it surprises me a little that 
you should come to me with a request.’’ 

‘* You asked the impossible. The picture was already 
the property of another, should she fulfill the conditions 
I had named, and she has done so,” 

“Then you could have agreed to make me a copy.”’ 

“Unfortunately, I could not. She expressly com- 
manded me to make no copy of it.” 

‘Her commands, then, it would seem, are weightier 
than mine.’’ 

‘* Unfortunately, yes, in this one instance only. She is 
a lady to whom I am under the very deepest obliga- 
tions——’’ he began ; but she interrupted him. 

‘Pray say no more about the matter,’’ she said, in a 
somewhat lofty manner, ‘‘since you are, in no sense, 
under the slightest obligation to me.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Brevard came in, and as soon as 
the young man had shaken hands Judith said to her : 

‘“*Mr. Gilbert wants to paint my portrait, mamma. 
How do you think itwould do for me to be painted for 
Auntie now? You know she authorized me long ago to 
have it done at her expense.”’ 

**You do not understand me,” Gilbert put in before 
the mother had had time to answer. ‘‘ The question of 
expense does not come in at all. It was merely as a favor 
that I had presumed to ask Miss Brevard to pose for me.’’ 

** But it is as an order that I will do it,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ if 
mamma consents. My aunt has long wanted a portrait 
of me, and I would avail myself of your services.”’ 

**T cannot fail to welcome any opportunity to do your 
portrait, Miss Brevard,’’ said Gilbert with formality, 
**and if your mother adds her consent to yours I shall be 
— ens But, in any case, the portrait must be 
looked on as an experiment, and your aunt will be left 
at liberty to take or to decline the picture, as she likes.’’ 

‘Under these conditions,’’ Mrs. Brevard said, ‘‘I am 
quite willing that the picture shall be painted. I will bring 
my daughter to your studio whenever you may say.’”’ 

The hour was appointed, and Gilbert had achieved his 
purpose—though not exactly as he would have chosen ! 


*eF 
CHAPTER VIII 


T SEEMED to Gilbert like the realization of some over- 
fond dréam to have Judith Brevard coming daily to 
his studio and posing to him for her portrait. 

He had not ventured to choose the dress that she should 
wear, so he was both pleased and surprised when she 
came wrapped in a long cloak, out of which she stepped, 
arrayed in the severe white dinner gown in which he had 
so much admired her. 

** I fancied you would like this,”’ she said, in one of those 
occasional flashes of kindliness which sometimes came to 
break the monotony of her cool calm. Mrs. Brevard had 
turned away at the moment to look around the studio, 
which was almost absolutely empty in contrast to those of 
the other young artists whom she knew. A comfortable 
chair had been provided for her, however, and in this she 
mounted guard through all the hours which followed. 
Usually she read aloud, the book that she had chosen 
being a life of Queen Victoria, filled to wearisomeness 
with the most trivial details of the extremely uninterest- 
ing doings of the Queen and Royal family, all of which 
seemed to possess for her the most thrilling interest. 

_To Gilbert the book was so extremely dull that it cost 
him no effort to ignore it completely, and give his whole 
attention to his picture and his model. 

Whether Judith cared for it or not he could not tell. 
Her face was quite inscrutable in its proud immobility. 
He wondered if the Queen herself, in the days of her 
maiden majesty, could have summoned such a regal air 
with which to have her image perpetuated. 

Something, perhaps the impetus of recent successes, 
perhaps the inspiration of his subject, made his work both 
easy and delightful to him, and in spite of the fact that 
he rarely exchanged a word with Miss Brevard, and that 
the position which she had chosen placed her with her 
profile toward him and her eyes turned away, he was 
absolutely, exhilaratingly happy. 

He had asked one favor only of the sitter and her 
mother. This was that the portrait should not be looked 
at until it should be done, or until he gave permission, 
and this promise had been given and faithfully kept. 

They were rapt hours for each member of the trio. 
Mrs. Brevard, imposingly dressed, as she always was, 
sat in a stately position in the great chair reading. Gilbert 
painted with absorbed delight, and felt in himself his own 
peste. and more than all in his present opportunity a 

singliness which he would have scorned to exchange 
for any mere inherited royalty, and Judith sat, with her 
clear-cut profile and head so proudly poised, knowing 
that it was being transferred to canvas, but guarding both 
eyes and lips from any betrayal of the secrets of the 
heart that throbbed in that still breast. 

When the sittings were over Mrs. Brevard would hurry 
her daughter away to keep some engagement, and Gilbert 
was forced to feel that although the picture progressed, 
the acquaintanceship did not, except in some occult sense, 
by which it seemed to him that he breathed in a better 
knowledge of her merely by these long, silent hours, 
during which he looked at her continually with the eyes 
of the man no less than of the artist. 
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It was truly a happy time for Gilbert, but there was 
one shadow on it, a haunting anxiety which enabled him 
to keep himself in check whenever he was in danger of 
building too great hopes upon the slender foundation of 
his present privileges. 

This shadow consisted of a certain new tone, indefinite 
almost as a shadow itself, which had recently asserted 
itself in his letters from Miss Vinton. These began to be 
more personal, more free, more spontaneous. She had 
confessed to him that although he had never seen her, she 
had several times seen him, and it startled him to know 
that she had sat near him at the theatre or at some con- 
cert, and once had been at Hunt’s when he had passed 
quickly by the crowd around his picture on his way back 
to speak to the dealer, with whom he had frequent busi- 
ness transactions now. Hunt had sold several pictures 
for hini recently at good prices. For some reason Miss 
Vinton had ceased to buy from him, a fact which he could 
but own gave him an agreeable sense of freedom. 

Little by little; in these letters of hers, she let it appear 
that he was indebted to her even more than he had 
imagined. She herself, she told him, had written the 
criticism of ‘‘The Pine-tree and the Star,’”’ which had 
given him his first upward impetus, and being one of the 
owners in the stock company which published the evening 
paper in which this notice had appeared, she had no difh- 
culty, of course, in getting it in. 

This statement was a little galling to Gilbert’s pride, 
though it could not fail to deepen the sense of his obliga- 
tion to the benefactress, to whom it was now more than 
ever evident that he owed everything, and whose spon- 
taneous goodness was hourly more evident also. 

In her last letter she had vaguely hinted that perhaps 
the time was near when she might grant his oft-repeated 
prayer and allow him to see her. For some reason, 
scarcely explicable to himself, Gilbert shrank from the 
idea this. He was not a coxcomb, certainly, but it 
was no ordinary interest that this woman had proved for 
him, and now that she had actually seen him and sought 
him out in crowds to watch him, and know him by sight 
as well as by letter, he felt that the matter was more 
serious. How many a time had he said to her, in the 
ardor of his gratitude, that he was hers, before he was 
any other’s upon earth, and now if she should choose to 

ut him to the test! What might she not expect of him ? 

he thought disturbed him deeply. 
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In spite of all, however, he worked well upon the por- 
trait, which glowed into a living thing hanents his fingers. 

At last, one day he felt that he could go but little 
farther. A few more touches and he must leave it, or he 
knew the danger would be great of doing harm instead 
of good. How he longed for the delight of showing it 
to her without the pateliioe presence of her mother. 

As the two ladies were leaving the room that day, Miss 
Brevard going last, a wild courage seized him, and delib- 
erately, though as if by accident, he put his foot upon the 
train of her gown. 

When she stopped and turned he said in a low tone: 

**T shall finish to-morrow. Oh, if you could only 
manage so that we might look at it alone !”’ 

“Your foot is on my gown, Mr. Gilbert,’’ she said, in 
tones which her mother heard. 

**Il beg your pardon,” he said, “how stupid of me!”’ 

She only bowed, in moving away, and gave no sign by 
word or look of having heard his request. In the sudden 
confusion in which she left him he found himself hoping 
profoundly that those rash and unpardonable words might 
indeed have escaped her. 

The next day he awaited the hour for the pose in con- 
siderable perturbation, which increased as the usual time 
went by without sign of her coming. Had he, he won- 
dered, so offended her that she would come no more! 
The thought was misery. 

Almost an hour went by and then there was a knock. 
As he went to open the studio door he was feeling so 
alarmed that he almost trembled at the thought of facing 
the irate eyes of the offended mother. But there, outside 
his door, was Miss Brevard alone. 

She bowed and said, as he closed the door behind her: 

‘*Mamma was not able to come to-day, and sent me to 
fetch my sister. She, unfortunately, was not at home, 
and so I have been delayed. I thought 1 would come 
and let you know how it was, and ask you to put off the 
pose until to-morrow. Your light is changing now.”’ 

Gilbert felt his heart trembling, from another cause 
than fear now. Whether or not she had heard his impul- 
sive words of yesterday, fate had realized for him his 
dream of showing her the picture he had made of her 
when they two were alone! 

Her manner was as cold as ever, however, and he 
dared not hope that he owed this coveted privilege to any 
favor of hers. Indeed, when she had stated her errand 


_she made a motion as if to go. 


Then Gilbert’s courage came back with a rush. He 
must not let this golden moment slip away from him. 
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‘“Wait—I beg you, Miss Brevard, and see the picture. 
I confess I stand a little in dread of your mother’s verdict 
and am glad of the opportunity of showing it to you alone. 
It will be a blow to me if you do not like it, but now that 
the moment is come I feel an awful sense of mistrust——’’ 

He broke off suddenly and turned toward the picture, 
which was propped against the wall, the back of the 
canvas being turned. His face was white as he put it on 
the big easel, and then said: 

‘*Stand here, please. This is the best light for it.’’ 

She came to his side, and as she looked at the picture 
he looked at her. She still wore her long cloak, and her 
head was loosely wrapped in a diaphanous scarf of pink 
tissue, which made a sort of frame for her face. as it 
the light through the pink stuff which made her face that 
rosy hue, or was she, perhaps, blushing from a sense of 
delight, that he thought he could see also in her eyes? 

‘Wonderful! Beautiful! Wonderful!” she said, and 
surely it was delight also that sounded in her voice ! 

Then she looked from the picture to him, and beatified 
him with a radiant smile. 

** Beautiful—far too beautiful!’’ she said. 
you had more conscience in your art.”’ 

The adorable kindness of her look, her smile, her 
voice, was almost too much for him. He felt the blood 
rush back into his head as he looked at her and said : 

“Not Titian nor Velasquez could do justice to such 
beauty as I look on now. I should despair of my poor 

rtrait if it had to be seen with you beside it. Ah, my 
ovely lady, I have held my lips till now. I will hold 
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them forever hereafter, but surely, as an artist, I may 
speak to you this once and tell you how the star of your 
beauty has illuminated my dark life.’’ 

He was trembling, and his voice faltered and sank low. 
He knew that it was as man, and not as artist, that he 
spoke, and another consciousness, more potent still, 
possessed him. He knew he would not have dared to 
say these words, but that her eyes invited and her smile 
rewarded them. He stood a moment longer, warmed to 
the heart by that glance, thrilled through all his senses by 
that smile, as both were concentrated on him with an 
ever-deepening intensity. An instant more and he had 
fallen on his knees and caught her hands ir his. 

**} love you,”’ he said. 

His voice was husky and lower than a whisper, but 
whether she heard it or not the same declaration was in 
his eyes as he gazed upward with a wild entreaty. 

The next instant, with a sense of overwhelming shock, 
he found himself standing on his feet, his hands still 
tingling with the force with which she had flung them 
from her, his heart surcharged to suffocation with the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, which, after that moment of 
rapture, now plunged him into pain, regret, despair. 

She had turned from him in indignant anger; and had 
rushed to the other side of the room. He was between 
her and the door, or he knew she would have gone away 
completely. At least, he had that to be grateful for, that 
she remained to hear his words of penitence and contrition. 
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Going toward her, where she stood in a pose of proud 
erectness with her face turned away, he said, in a tone of 
great and unassumed humility : 

“‘l have to ask your pardon, Miss Brevard. 
beside myself. 1 did not know what I was doing.”’ 

**I can well believe it,’’ she said coldly; ‘‘let that be 
your excuse. We will say no more about it,’’ she added, 
turning her proud, pale face toward him. Even the pink 
scarf made no hint of color on itnow. “ You have done 
your work well. The portrait would be hurt by further 
touches. My aunt will let you know about the price.”’ 

Her words and manner galled him, but he answered: 

‘My price is paid if I have pleased you. I could not 
offer you a former picture which you liked. I offer you 
this one instead of it. If you will accept it I shall always 
feel the indebtedness to be mine.”’ 

‘* You are too generous !’’ she said, with a touch of the 
superciliousness he had so often noticed in her manner, 
‘‘and perhaps, unconsciously, you may have overrated 
my desire to possess the former picture. To be quite 
honest with you, my interest ebbed from the moment that 
I heard that it was a picture with a meaning! That—if 
you will excuse me—seems to me the last degree of 
stupidity in art. . The province of a picture is the pre- 
sentment of an object to the eye. When it undertakes to 
tell a story to the mind it usurps the province of litera- 
ture, and does indifferently what writing could do well. 
Your theory of painting is directly opposed to mine, I 
fear. Even in portraiture it shows itself. You have 
made a very able counterfeit presentment of me on that 
canvas, but instead of being contented to stop there you 
have put into the face certain ideal qualities which are of 
your own imagining. Let me advise you to rid your 
mind of the idea that I am in any sense the sweet, 
seraphic being you have made me there. It may impose 
upon a doting aunt, so I would not have it changed, but 
it does not impose upon me, and still less would | have 
it impose upon you—since it has already betrayed you 
into a grave misapprehension of me. Good-afternoon. 
You will see or hear from my aunt within a day or two.” 

And with these words she left him, a look so cold and 
hard upon her: face that when, alone, he turned toward 
the picture, the contrast with its expression struck him 
painfully. Yes, she wasright! He had made her in the 
picture gentle, winning, tender, womanly, in spite of the 
manner of proud grace which was inalienable from her, 
while, as she had revealed herself to him in this last 
interview, she was worldly, cold and materialistic. 

Then, with a swift quickening of the pulses, he recalled 
the look and smile with which she had allured him to his 
fatal blunder. What was that? he asked himself—and 
despite of him cool reason answered: only the heartless 
trick of a coquette ! 


I was 
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MAKING AN AMERICAN FLAG AT HOME 


ANY women have an idea that the American flag is 

a difficult one to make, whereas it is easy and 

simple. It is a pity that the flag used in or on 

the house should not be oftener than it is the 

work of the mother, wife or daughter. The best 
material to use for a flag is bunting, as it is the only 
material which withstands wind and weather. 

The field is the only really troublesome part, for the 
reason that it is a difficult task to cut out and stitch forty- 
five five-pointed stars and secure regularity. But these 
fields may be purchased ready made at small cost. 

The proper dimensions for flags over one foot in size are 
as follows: eight and a half by fourteen inches, twelve by 
twenty-two, seventeen and a half by twenty-seven and a 
half, twenty-eight and a half by forty-three, thirty-five by 
fifty-eight ; three feet by five and four by seven. 

In making a flag three feet in width and five in length, 
seven stripes of red bunting, six of white, and a field of 
blue are required. Three of the red stripes and three of 
the white should be five feet in length by three inches 
in width. Four of the red stripes and three of the white 
should be thirty-four inches in length by three in width. 
These thirteen stripes should be stitched together with 
French seams, the shorter stripes being at the upper right- 
hand corner, a red stripe being at both top and bottom. 
The field of blue bunting should be twenty-six inches in 
length and twenty-one in width. On it should be stitched 
forty-five five-pointed stars of white linen put on in 
alternate rows of eight and seven stars each, eight being 
in the top row. The field when completed forms the 
upper left-hand corner of the flag and is stitched securely 
to the stripes. In these measurements for the stripes 
three inches has been allowed for seams, but no allow- 
ance has been made for the tiny seam where the stripes 
are joined to the field, nor for the hem. The outer edge 
of the flag is then hemmed, and the inside edge faced with 
a piece of strong canvas for the admission of the flag-pole. 
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| T IS true that there are several thoroughfares in 
the United States that are widely and 
justly celebrated for their unusual 
grandeur, and which in certain respects 
take precedence over a little-known and 
secluded street upon the shore of Lake 
Seneca, in Western New York. But 
while they may have the stately park- 
ings of Boston’s Commonwealth Avenue, 
or the palatial residences of the beautiful 
Euclid Avenue of Cleveland, or the magnificent roadway 
of our Capital’s Pennsylvania Avenue, they nevertheless 
lack that peculiar charm of quietude and natural grandeur 
that render Geneva’s South Main Street an ideal avenue. 

South Main Street, in Geneva, is undoubtedly one of the 
most charming avenues in America: an avenue that must 
at once appeal to the lover of the restful and of the beau- 
tiful as an ideal home resort: one that not only completely 
fulfills all the requirements of the now popular plea for a 
more quiet and restful mode of living, but which com- 
bines with the conveniences of modern city life the charms 
of Nature in all her rural beauties and healthfulness. 
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PART from the business section of the town, and free 
from the atmosphere of daily toil and strife, this broad, 
sylvan street stretches its winding length of nearly three 
miles along the west bank of the lake. It forms the sum- 
mit of a wooded ridge, whose eastern slope descends in 
bluff-like steepness to the water’s edge, more than a hun- 
dred feet below, while to the west it slopes away in gentle 
undulations into a valley of gardenlands and clovered 
meadows. It is distinctively a street of dwellings and of 
quiet retirement. No traffic, no commercial occupations 
—nothing that savors of the workaday world—mars its 
restful seclusion. From the foundation of the town it has 
been exclusively set aside for the peaceful and undisturbed 
enjoyment of home life. 

No hard pavement echoes the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
or the rumble of carriage wheels ; but the soft, smooth 
surface of the well-kept dirt roadway, daily sprinkled, 
subdues all sound of travel. 

On each side of the street are beautiful and erand 
old trees, that spread their branches far out over the 
roadway, and embower the sidewalks; while here and 
there iwo old monarchs of the forest interlock their boughs 
across the street as though in loving embrace after many 
years of weary waiting. There is no formal arrangement 
of the trees; they are growing where Nature planted 
them. Man has simply cleared away those that interfered 
with the path of the street or the convenience of the resi- 
dents, and left standing in graceful and unaffected rows 
the sturdy giants whose sapling days beheld on al! sides 
the unbroken forest wilds of the Red Man. 
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HE eye is not wearied with the monotony of a vista 
p composed of but one or two varieties of trees. Grow- 
ing side by side in indiscriminate companionship are the 
great gnarled oak and the umbrageous elm, the beauti- 
ful horse-chestnut, the sturdy locust and the soft, tender 
linden, the wide spreading maple with its graceful 
branches, and the tall sycamore, and the delicate cut-leaf 
birch with its tremulous leaves, while here and there in 
sombre shade the fragrant pine and cedar contribute their 
Presence to this urban grove, and with their evergreen 
oliage in the chilling days of winter stand forth amid 
their leafless companions as living emblems of hope and 
of the resurrection of the departed joys of summer. 





As sylvan lanes, fading away into dreamy woodland, 
the sidewalks stretch their smooth, well-paved lengths 
beneath the leafy archway of the double row of trees 
on each side of the street. Their pathway lies amid 
verdant lawns and grassy parkings, on which the over- 
shadowing trees rear their stately forms, and which slope 
out to the roadway, forming a continuous line of gentle 
embankment or terrace on either side of the street, unre- 
strained for the most part by any artificial barrier of curb- 
ing, but allowed to creep to the edge of the road as 
would the meadowland upon a country lane. 
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OOKING down the avenue from a point near its northern 
end, its perspective presents a view not of a thorough- 
fare nor of a village street, but of some charming and 
secluded glade, a romantic driveway through a woodland 
park, with the waters of the lake shimmering through the 
luxuriant and vari-tinted foliage on the left, and the far-off 
fields and hazy hills to the west fading away into the deep 
ceruleum of the sky. Through a clearing in the trees is a 
glimpse of a dwelling: a touch of art amid the beauties 
of Nature, revealing in poetic suggestiveness the charms 
of life and of home in a spot so far removed from the 
tinsel and turmoil of the material world. 

It is only as the observer passes along the street that he 
beholds one by one or in small groups the inviting resi- 
dences and delightful villas that, with their grounds and 
gardens, are situated on both sides of the avenue, and add 
to its intrinsic wealth of beauty the finished adornment of 
art and culture. ‘These residences are the homes of men 
whose successful business or professional undertakings 
have enabled them to retire from the active affairs of the 
world, and who with a wisdom born of a true appreciation 
of life have withdrawn from the race for wealth, content 
with the income that their industry has given them, how- 
ever moderate it may be, and have here settled down with 
their families to the enjoyment of the blessings and pleas- 
ures that life has in store for all who seek them, but 
which in this busy world of ours are too often neglected 
and unheeded in the blind struggle for fame and riches. 
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with few exceptions the houses are of Colonial archi- 
tecture, some of them having been built in the years 
gone by when that style was even more in vogue than it is 
to-day. Many, however, are of recent construction ; yet 
they are fashioned after this imposing and picturesque 
style, which is so charmingly adapted to rural environ- 
ments, and which in the present instance contributes so 
appropriately to the beauty and romantic appearance of 
their situation. With their large, open porticoes, whose 
colonnades of white stone pillars extend to the roof of the 
house, these spacious villas stand back from the sidewalk, 
with an amplitude of lawn spread out before them, and 
surrounded with extensive grounds whose shrubberies 
and gardens are but a fitting enhancement of the arboreal 
glories of the avenue. From the time that the fearless 
crocus, peeping forth from its mantle of snow, heralds the 
advent of spring, to the day of the last chrysanthemum, 
which lovingly lingers to grect the winter with a smile 
born of the summer's sun, these gardens abound in a pro- 
fusion of Nature’s sweetest blossoms. Artistic beds of 
coleus and of canna adorn the more open portions of the 
lawns, while plants, vines and flowers in endless variety 
manifest their loveliness and fragrance in every direction, 
clustering about the window-ledges, climbing high upon 
the walls and balconies, bedecking the grass with resplen- 
dent coloring, and bordering the walks and driveways. 


A SPRING MORNING ON SOUTH MAIN 
STREET, GENEVA, NEW YORK, LOOKING UP 
THE AVENUE WITH THE LAKE TO THE LEFT 


HE majority of these gardens are laid out and tended 
with artistic care; but here and there, marking the 
entrance to some romantic cottage of ancient English 
style, is a bright and sunny spot overflowing with flowers, 
and calling to mind the vision of a long-ago picture—of 
grandmother's old-fashioned garden—in which the lark- 
spurs, the fuchsias and the marigolds, the sturdy dahlias 
and the delicate coreopsis, together with the roses and the 
carnations, mingle their blossoms in radiant communion, 
and nod to the fragrant heliotrope and gentle mignonette 
blossoming beside the myrtle-bordered paths, or hiding 
away amid the geraniums and the petunias, while over the 
porch cluster the morning-glories, far out of reach of the 
sunflowers and the hollyhocks that hold aloft their 
heads and majestically look out over the fence, with its 
luxuriant covering’ of wild clematis and honeysuckle ; 
the dreamy perfume of the garden and the drowsy hum 
of bees filling the mind with memories that come and go 
as flitting visions, or as the fancied echoes of music, of 
songs and of voices that are long past beyond recall. 
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HERE are, however, but few fences to be seen on the 
avenue. Not only are the grounds of the dwellings 
unfenced from the street, but no mark (save, perhaps, a 
hedge of vines or bushes) distinguishes the boundary 
between one property and another. There is everywhere 
a sense of freedom and naturalness, and withal a manifes- 
tation of social equality and good-fellowship, among the 
residents of this beautiful avenue park. Those who live 
there are a litthke community unto themselves. Drawn 
thither by the same tastes, they are naturally congenial, 
and the intellectual and cultured sphere in which they 
live is but confirmatory of the many external indications 
of the presence of a class of society of that character. 
Hobart College, with its several stone buildings and 
chapter houses, is an institution of learning situated 
on this avenue, and with Holy Trinity Church near by, 
constitutes the only exception to the exclusive use of the 
avenue for residences. The church is, perhaps, one of the 
most pleasing and most picturesque pieces of that kind of 
architecture in the country. Built of gray stone, it is 
fashioned after an old English cathedral, its square tower 
rising with imposing grandeur above the buttressed walls 
with their lancet windows, while the entire structure is 
well-nigh hidden beneath a verdant mass of vines, the 
close-clinging ampelopsis and dark English ivy mingling 
with the Virginia creeper upon its sombre walls. 
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HE grounds of the villas on the east side of the avenue 
extend in a series of terraces to the shore of the lake ; 
beautiful gardens and lawns, with their flowers and their 
many trees, reaching down to the water’s edge, and form- 
ing a picture replete with charming romance and beauty. 
Beyond, the blue waters of the lake ripple and sparkle in 
the sunlight, and the breezes that blow gently across its 
bosom and whisper softly to the blossoms and leaves upon 
its grassy bank breathe of a life of peace and quiet, and in 
dreamful cadences recall the days when the timid deer 
stole through the forest to the water's brink, and when 
the stealthy plash of the Indian’s paddle was the only 
human sound that awakened the stillness of this woodland 
lake—a spot which Nature designed for perfect rest and 
absolute quietude, and which man has adopted as a site 
for a peaceful and beautiful home resort. 
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DEDICATED WITH RESPECTFUL REGARD TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY Composer of the comic operas “ The Serenade,” ‘‘ The Wizard of 
BY THE COMPOSER AND THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL : ad the Nile,’ ‘‘ The Idol’s Eye,” “ Prince Ananias,” etc., etc. 
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THE SPECIAL PURPOSE OF THIS MARCH 


For a long time the want kas been felt for a musical composition, National in flavor and martial in action, which would be identified with the office of the President of the United States, and be 
played upon all occasions whenever the incumbent of that dffice appeared. Up to this time ‘‘Hail to the Chief’’ has answered that purpose. This new march is now presented with that special need in 
view, and a copy, before publication, was submitted to the White House and approval secured. It is now hoped that the general acceptance of this march will proclaim it the National march of America. 
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JULY, 1898 
. 
SHE. IS NOT A FREAK 


Sat IS a pity that the zeal which some 
women show cannot be bottled up or 
expended in worthier causes. Just 
now the idea is being put forward by 
a restless element of the sex, with 
headquarters in New York, that 
American women make another 
exhibition of themselves at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, proportionately 
similar to the painful ‘‘ Woman’s Building ”’ at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. The words * exhibition of them- 
selves ’’ are mine, and are, in reality, closer to the truth 
than the words ‘‘a woman's exhibit,’’ used by the com- 
mittee which is appealing to the women of America to 
help it. The projectors have been kind enough to send 
me one of these invitations. It lays special stress upon 
the fact that they ‘‘are open to any suggestions.’’ But 
just how “ open”’ these women are to listen to a sensible 
suggestion is not stated in their circular. 


. 


|" IS simply voicing the sentiment of the intelligent 

womanhood of America to ask that the painful mis- 
take of Chicago shall not be repeated at Paris. The ill- 
planned ‘*‘ Woman's Building ’’ of the World’s Fair was a 
necessary mistake. It was necessary that it should be 
carried out to its end to show the fullness of the painful 
mistake at the beginning. It simply had to be before the 
lesson could be impressed and brought home with the most 
telling effect. It was not that the women who projected the 
‘*hen-house,’’ as it was irreverently called by many, were 
altogether to blame, nor was its failure due to lack of 
energy. No band of women ever worked more earnestly 
or aro gt for any specific object than did those who 
projected the Chicago ‘‘Woman’s Building.’ It is true 
that their zeal oozed out at the last, but that was only the 
natural result of incessant and almost insurmountable 
obstacles, and the complete lack of interest in the project 
which was eventually found on every hand. The fallen 
was not due, as I say, to the work done. That was com- 
mendable, albeit it was misdirected and wasted. The 
failure was in the idea itself. It was unwise, and intelli- 
gent women on all sides did not hesitate to express their 
opinions. They objected, and rightly so, to be classed 
apart, and have their handiwork shown as that of a set of 
freaks. If their work was good, they asked, why should 
it be separated-from the main exhibits simply because it 
was the work of women? What did their sex matter if 
the work was of merit? But the project once started had 
to be carried through. It had been allowed to go too far. 
Of the result it is unnecessary here to speak. What was 
at the start conceived in an honest endeavor to help and 
benefit American women resulted in direct injury to them. 
The sex distinction in women’s work proved to be a fatal 
mistake. The sane part of American womanhood was 
offended, and the one building of the entire World’s Fair 
most rigidly avoided and shunned by intelligent women 
was the ‘‘Woman’s Building.’’ It was inevitable. 


+. 


"THERE is no sense, however, in making this mistake for 
the second time, particularly within the boundaries of 
another country and for another people to laugh at. The 
single redeeming quality of the ‘‘ Woman's Building ”’ 
mistake was that it was made in our own land—in other 
words, at home, where one’s mistakes are supposed to be 
more leniently accepted and overlooked. The experience 
of the Chicago failure taught American women nothing 
by which they could benefit and make a ‘ woman’s 
exhibit’’ elsewhere any more successful. The manage- 
ment of the Chicago building may, in spots, have been 
faulty, but that is inevitable in any large enterprise of 
many hands and heads. The idea at Chicago itself was 
wrong, and the idea for Paris is equally wrong. It is sig- 
nificant that the women who were foremost in the Chicago 
experiment refuse to have anything to do with the Paris 
project. This should speak volumes to the women who 
are persisting in making this second mistake. If so 
direct a hint does not suffice, however, the United States 
Government, with a full knowledge of the result of the 
“Woman's Building’’ at the World’s Fair in mind, 
should, and doubtless will, refuse to allow American 
womanhood to be held up again to ridicule. The 
American woman’s ingenuity can have adequate expres- 
sion in the general American exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition in 1g00. Her clever handiwork, in whatever 
channel she excels, should and will be exhibited. But it 
must be shown with the handiwork of men, and not apart 
from it. The lesson must be enforced upon Continental 
Europe that in America merit is recognized irrespective 
of sex. No equal opportunity has been ours for years to 
make this truth so eHective as it may be made at the Paris 
Exposition. It is a rare chance, and no set of restless, 
ill-advised women should seek to detract from its import- 
ance. The ‘‘Woman’s Building’? was tearful and 
pathetic enough. It was a lesson and should remain 
such. At no future exhibition should this mistake. be 
repeated. The presentation of woman’s work should be 
commensurate with its merit and dignity. And that 
cannot be had in a separate building nor a separate 
“exhibit,” as the work of a distinct.and peculiar species 
of human creation. The American woman resents the 
imputation which such a separation implies, and she is 
right. She is not a freak. 
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WHAT MAKES A GENTLEMAN 


VERY normal young man likes to be well mannered 
and well dressed. And this feeling takes hold 
of him particularly in the first few years of his 
young manhood. He finds himself getting along 

in his business position, he makes friends and is invited 
here and there. Naturally, he wants to appear at his best. 
But he does not exactly know how. He wonders how he 
should act here and how he should dress there. He 
watches others, but what seems so easy to them seems 
very difficult to him. He asks advice or turns to some 
book of etiquette. But the more he reads and observes 
the more inexplicable become the various codes of man- 
ners and dress which he hears about or reads of. They 
either vary so much as to confuse him, or he realizes that 
his income will not allow him to keep pose with what he 
reads is ‘‘ necessary "’ (?) in questions of form and dress in 
‘*good society.’’ He is in a quandary, and there is where 
many a young man stands to-day. 
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Bane great trouble with young men living in the smaller 

cities is that they accept the standard of manners and 
dress of the larger cities as the correct code for the com- 
munities in which they live. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is nothing in the world so misleading as the 
social laws laid down in books of etiquette. They are 
useless to either the cultured or the uncultured masses, 
and with rarely an exception are veritable heaps of rub- 
bish. Such books are written either by the ignorant, who 
have never known good social life, or be some city fop or 
cad, of whom the very best that can be said is that he is 
an idealist. Aping the supposed social codes or manners 
of the larger American cities is one of the most fatal tend- 
encies in our smaller communities. Aside from the fact 
that supposedly ‘‘ correct ’’ social codes cannot be applied 
to one ina thousand of our American communities, they 
are not lived up to by any in the large cities save the few 
who have generally far more. money than brains. To 
believe, for example, that a man must invariably ‘‘ dress’”’ 
for dinner; that he cannot go to the theatre without either 
a ‘‘swallow-tail”’ or a ‘“Tuxedo”’ coat; that no calls are 
ever made in the best society of the large cities after six 
o'clock except in full evening dress, is the simplest bosh. 
The vast majority of men in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco are too busy, 
and, what is better, too sensible to be guided by such 
inane laws as the makers of books of etiquette of the 
large cities would have us believe are as inexorable and 
as universal as the laws of mathematics. 
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O TO any theatre in a good-sized average city and 
count the men in evening coats. In the vast 
minority will they be. Ask a score of sensible men in 
New York if they invariably don their ‘‘ swallow-tail”’ 
coats when they make their evening calls upon friends. 
Not one-half of one per cent. of the American men dine 
in evening dress. Millions of them dine at noon for one 
thing, and a few more millions never owned a “full- 
dress ’’ suit. Nor is this a state of affairs to be ashamed 
of in our American life, either. It is a natural condition, 
and one which no cycle of years will alter. Common- 
sense rules in dress and manners, the same as in any 
phase of our lives, and this our young men should learn 
and understand. A man’s manners are not exterior: 
they emanate from .within, from himself. Experience 
and observation are the only teachers he can seek and 
use. Etiquette books are useless to him. A young 
man’s progress and favor in the eyes of others does not 
depend upon his being ostentatiously ‘‘correct’’: in 
manner, movement and speech. His strongest and most 
lasting hold upon the respect and confidence of people 
comes from something deeper. He must not be boorish, 
nor slovenly, nor heedless of the feelings of others, It is 
his duty to carry himself well, but well according to his 
best instincts, and not by rule as laid down in etiquette 
books. To be bashful or timid is not a crime. God 
knows it would be infinitely better if more of our young 
men were a bit timid. Years alone can bring ease of 
manner, and no young man need be discouraged because 
he finds himself awkward or shrinking at the age of 
twenty. It is the age when most of us are awkward: 
when our hands and feet are incessantly in our way. 
After a while these awkward members of our bodies will 
find their places and learn of themselves what to do. 
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S° WITH a young man’s dress. At twenty we do not 
expect our young men to devote so much time to 
their clothes that they shall be correctly dressed upon 
every occasion. Such useless knowledge is, at that time 
of life, acquired at the expense of far more important 
matters. The taste for good dressing, and its knowledge, 
so far as it is necessary, comes to all of us as we progress. 
It comes naturally if we observe, and are careful of the 
cleanliness of our persons. No young man need to force 
this time. It is not expected of him, nor is it wise. 
Certainly it is not wise for a struggling young man to ape 
the customs of the rich or idle whom he sees or chances 
to read about. The streets of our large cities are not 
filled with men in frock coats and silk hats going to after- 
noon teas or receptions, social and etiquette writers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. And where one sees such 
men, one generally does not see the men who hold the 
respect and confidence of the community. The latter are 
at their places of business, dressed as is most suitable 
for purposes of business. A young man’s welcome as a 
caller after evening dinner I have never found to be 
dependent upon the fact of his wearing an evening coat. 
The right sort of a young man upon such or any other 
occasion dresses in the neatest and best manner he can, 
and as well as his income permits. That is always good 
dressing. To overdress one’s station in the world is 
always poor taste and invariably makes a bad impression. 
And the fact is always patent. I never yet saw a young 
man who either hired or borrowed an evening suit for a 
special occasion who did not loudly proclaim the self- 
evident fact. When a young man wears clothes beyond 
his means he invariably shows it, and he never fails to 
make a fool of himself. You can always tell by the way 
a man wears a coat whether it is his own or if he is 
accustomed to it. This rule is invariable. It is not what 
a man wears, but how he wears it, that tells the story. 
Hence it is so vitally necessary for a young man to avoid 
overdressing. Nothing makes him more self-conscious : 
no action lays him open more quickly to ridicule. Not 
aware of it himself, yet others are instantly. 
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July, 1898 


N ALL questions of manners a young man should always 
remember that while politeness is a good trait to 
acquire, courtesy is infinitely better. We are far too 
prone in our day to forget the distinction between these 
two. If we were to dwell a little more on this point in 
our writings to the young I think it would be better. 
This world cannot be too often told that politeness is 
manners, but courtesy is heart. Mingling in good society 
can give us that veneer which the world calls a polish of 
manners, and true politeness is not to be made little of 
nor scoffed at. Itis always comfortable and easy to one’s 
mind to have a polite person around who will not jar 
upon one’s feelings. Politeness is a fine art, but is an 
art pure and simple, even at its best. Infinitely better is 
the cultivation of that courtesy of refinement which enters 
into the feelings of others and holds them sacred. In the 
one case we have an accomplishment: in the other we 
have a cardinal virtue. What we want our young men to 
have is courtesy of manner not regulated by social code 
or professional censor. Nothing in the world has more 
charm than this. It outclasses dress and politeness every 
time. Let a young man cultivate courtesy, and the world 
of dress and manners will sooner or later be at his feet. 
By courtesy he will attract, what with dress and polish he 
could never command. It is idle to say that courtesy is a 
relic of old-fashioned days and is no longer looked for. 
It is as much the current coin of good society as it ever 
was. More than any other element or grace in our lives 
it is instantly felt and recognized, and has an unfailing 
influence. It calls for respect as nothing else does. 
Courtesy of manner and courtesy of speech: these are 
the gifts a young man should cultivate. Farther than all 
veneer of social polish and gracious manner will they 
bring him. Many a happy mother or wife knows what I 
mean when I say that her life is one season of joy because 
of the unfailing tenderness and gentle courtesy which 
come to her from a father, a husband or ason. Would 
that more women had cause to know it! And they will 
if the young will throw away their etiquette books, cul- 
tivate their hearts, and bring to an active use the best 
which lies within them. It is a young man’s heart that 
makes him a gentleman: not a book. 
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THE MAN IN HIS HOME 


HE seclusion of a home gives to a man a certain 
freedom and attendant privileges which no other 
place in the world affords, and it is right that it 
should. But it is not right that this freedom and 
those privileges should be abused to the disad- 

vantage of the wife. Too many men seem to have the 

idea that they can drop into constant disconsolate and 
churlish moods at home and with their wives, which in any 
other place, and by any other person, would not be toler- 
ated. There is a fine line of discrimination here which is 
all too often overlooked. Too many men have an ever- 
ready smile and a cheery greeting for the friends of their 
wives, which belong, and should go, to the wives them- 
selves, but are too often withheld from them. The polite- 
ness of the parlor is with too many men more frequent 

than the courtesy shown in the family room. It is when a 

man is within the walls of his home that he is himself: 

when his real self shows for what it is: when he is not 
playing a part: when he is the husband, the father, the 
son, the brother. Then it is that he should. be at his best. 

When a man gives the best that is within him to those 

closest to him, his home will be the ideal place that he 

wishes it to be. But not before he does this, nor while he 
is otherwise than at his best. 

No man has a right to expect from his wife what he, on 
his part, does not give her. If he wants her sympathy he 
must give her his consideration. And if there is one 
element lacking in our home life of to-day more than any 
other, and lacking mostly in the husband toward the wife, 
the feather toward his culldion, the son toward his mother, 
the brother toward his sister, it is consideration—a mind- 
fulness of little things. It is not meeting the question to 
say that a man’s life is too busy to think of little things : 
that his horizon is too broad. ‘Those are the whinings of 
the beggar. If aman lacks the element of consideration 
he should cultivate it, and cultivate it not for the benefit of 
his friends but for those in and of his home. Considera- 
tion should begin at home: not in the homes of friends, 
as it so often does—and ends there, too. The atmos- 

here which a man creates in his home by example 
ecomes the rule by which his children live. The husband 
and father strikes the keynote for right or wrong living. 
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|" IS not enough for a man to provide his wife with the 
necessities of life, or the luxuries either. He would 
do as much as that for his housekeeper. A wife, a 
mother, or a sister deserves more than this, and far more. 
If we expect women to be all that we want them to be, 
we, as men, must do our part to help them. We can add 
nothing to their fineness, but we can add to their courage, 
their hope, their feeling that what they are doing for us is 
appreciated. What thousands of wives and mothers in 
our homes need to-day is a little more appreciation: a 
finer consideration, a more just estimate of their work in 
the home. This is for man to do. The strength of our 
women is allowed to fail too often where a little attention 
on the part of the husband might revive it. Hope only 
dies in the heart of a woman where a husband’s love, a 
husband’s consideration, fails to keep it alive. I am not 
asking the husband to be the lover so much as I am ask- 
ing him to be the husband in all that that word implies. 
A husband can be to his wife what a lover can never be to 
his sweetheart. The one is a natural relation : the other, 
in many respects, an unnatural one. There are men who 
need to be reminded what it means to be a husband. If 
being a husband, more often meant to a man what being a 
wife means to a woman, there would be far less silent 
suffering in this world. We are all very fond of adjuring 
woman to maintain her highest standard in these days. 
We say that as woman is, so will the world be. I am 
far from saying that this is not true. It must be true 
because we say it so often. But in all this admonition of 
women, has man no part? Has he nothing todo? We 
expect more from women in the arts of housewifery and 
motherhood than ever before. But, likewise, have wives 
a right to expect more from their husbands than ever 
before—more, I mean, in those subtle little acts of love 
and consideration which bring new hope to the most 
tired wife, which make light the heaviest burdens which 
she carries for her husband, and which make the sorest 
trials moments of satisfying pleasure. 
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ST. PETERSBURG. 

T BEHOOVES one to be good 
in Russia, for no matter how 
excellent your reputation at 
home, no matter how long 
you have been a member in 
good and regular standing of 
the most orthodox church, no 
matter how innocent your heart may be 
of anarchy, nihilism or murder, you travel, 
you rest, you eat, sleep, wake, or dream, 
tracked by the Russian police. 

They snatch your passport the moment 
you arrive at a hotel, and register you, and 
if you change your hotel every day, every 
day your passport is taken, and you are 
requested to fill out a blank with your name, 
age, religion, nationality, and the name and 
hotel of the town where you were last. 

When we entered our Russian hotel—when 
we had entirely entered, I mean, for we 
passed through six or eight swinging doors 
with moujiks to open and shut each one, 
and bow and scrape at our feet—we found 
ourselves in a stifling-hot corridor, where 
the odor was a combination of smoke and 
people whose furs needed airing. 





- 
T WOULD be an excellent idea if 
Americans who live in cold climates 


dressed as sensibly as Russians do. They 
keep their houses about as warm as we 
keep ours, but they wear thin clothing in- 
doors and put. on their enormous furs for 
the street. On entering any house, church, 
shop, or theatre; the chuba and_ overshoes 
are removed, and although they spend half 
their lives putting them on and taking them 
off, yet the other half is comfortable. 

The women seem to have no pride about 
the appearance of their feet, for now the 
doctors are ordering them to wear the 
common gray felt boot of the peasants, with 
the top of it reaching to the knee. It is 
without doubt the most hideous and 
unshapely object the mind can conceive, 
being all made of one piece and without any 
regard to the shape of the foot. 

St. Petersburg can hardly 
typical Russian city. It 
countries, 


be called a 
is too near other 


but to us, before we had seen 
Moscow and Kiev, it was Russia itself. We 
arrived one bitterly cold day, and went 
first to the hotel to which we had been 


recommended by our friends. 

I shall never forget the wave of longing 
for home and country which settled down 
upon me as we saw our rooms in this hotel. 
It must have been built in Peter the Great’s 
time. No electric lights; not even lamps. 
Candles! Now, if there is one thing more 
than another which makes me frantic with 
homesickness, it is the use of candles. 
I would rather be in London on Sunday 
than to dress by the light of candles. 
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Ven an excellent luncheon did not raise 

my spirits. Our rooms were as dark and 
gloomy and silent as a mausoleum. Indeed, 
many a mausoleum I have seen has been 
much more cheerful. It was at the time of 
year, also, when we had but three hours of 
daylight: from eleven until two. Our salon 
was furnished in a dreary drab, with a 
gigantic green stove in the corner which 
reached to the ceiling. Then we entered 
what looked like a long, narrow corridor, 
down which we blindly felt our way, and at 
the extreme end of which were hung dark 
red plush curtains, as if before a shrine. 
We pulled aside these trappings of gloom, 
and there were two iron cots, not over a 
foot and a half wide, about the shape and 
feeling of an ironing-board, covered with 
what appeared to be gray army blankets. I 
looked to see ‘‘U. S.’’ stamped on them. I 
have seen them in museums at home. 

I gazed at Mrs. G in perfect dismay. 

“I shall not present a single letter of 
introduction,’”’ I wailed. ‘‘I’m going to 
Moscow to-morrow.’’ 

Instead of going to Moscow in the morning 
we went out and decided to present just the 
one letter to our Minister. He was at the 
Hotel d’ Europe, and we went there. Be- 
hold! electric lights everywhere. Heaps of 
Americans. And the entire Legation there. 
Mrs. G and I simply looked at each other, 
and our whole future grew brighter. We 
would not go to Moscow, but we would move 
at once. We would introduce electricity 
into our sombre lives and look forward with 
hope into the great unknown. We rushed 
around and presented all the rest of our 
letters, and went back to spend a wretched 
evening with eight candles and a smoky lamp. 


_—_ 








Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
letters written by Miss Lilian Bell for the Journal. 
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MISS BELL PHOTOGRAPHS THE CZAR 


And With This Achievement Turns Her Face Homeward 
and Completes Her ‘‘ Letters” to the Journal 


HE next day we called for our bill and 
prepared to move. To my disgust, I 
found an item of two rubles for the use of 
that lamp. I had serious thoughts of opening 
up communication with the Standard Oil 
Company by cable. But we were so de- 
lighted with our new accommodations in 
prospect that we left the hotel in a state of 
exhilaration that nothing could dampen. 

To our great disappointment we found a 
number of Americans leaving St. Petersburg 
for Moscow because the Hermitage was 
closed. Now, the Hermitage and the cere- 
mony of the Blessing of the Waters of 
the Neva were what I most wished to see, 
but we were informed at the Legation that 
we could have neither wish gratified. 
However, my spirit was undaunted. It was 
only the American officials who had pro- 
nounced it impossible. My lucky star had 
gone with me so far, and had opened so 
many unaccustomed doors, that I did not 
despair. I said I would see what our letters 
of introduction brought forth. 

We did not have to wait long. No sooner 
had we presented our letters than people 
came to see us, and placed themselves at our 
disposal for days and even weeks at a time. 
Their kindness and hospitality were 
charming for mere words to express. 

Although the Winter Palace was closed to 
visitors, preparatory to the arrival on the 
next day of the Czar and Czarina, it was 
opened for us. by the daughter of the 
Commodore of the late Czar’s private yacht, 
Mademoiselle de Falk, who took us through 
it. It was simply superb, and was, of course, 
in perfect readiness for the arrival of the 
Imperial family, with all the gorgeous 
crimson velvet carpets spread, and the plants 
and flowers arranged in the Winter Garden. 


+ 


HEN through this same influential friend, 
the Hermitage—the second finest and the 
very richest museum in all Europe—was 
opened for us, and—well, I kept my head 
going through the show palaces in London, 


too 


and Paris, and Berlin, and Dresden, and 
Potsdam, but I lost it completely in the 
Hermitage. Then and there I absolutely 


went crazy. A whole guide-book devoted 
simply to the Hermitage, could give no sort 
of idea of the barbaric splendor of its belong- 
ings. Its riches are beyond belief. Even 
the presents given by the Emir of Bokhara to 
the Czar are splendid enough to dazzle one 
like a realization of the Arabian Nights. 
But to see the most valuable of all, which 
are kept in the Emperor’s private vaults, is 
to be reduced to a state of bewilderment 
bordering on idiocy. 

It is astonishing enough, to one who has 
bought even one Russian belt set with 
turquoise enamel, to think of all the trap- 
pings of a horse—bit, bridle, saddle-girth, 
saddle-cloth and all, made of cloth of gold 
and set in solid turquoise enamel; with the 
sword hilt, scabbard, belts and pistol handle 
and holster made of the same. Well, these 
are there by the roomful. Then you come 
to the private jewels, and you see all these 
same accoutrements made of precious stones 


—one of solid diamonds; another of 
diamonds, emeralds, topazes and_ rubies. 
And the size of these stones! Why, you 


never would believe me if I should tell you 
how large they are. Many of them are uncut 
and badly set, from an English standpoint. 
But in quantity and size—well, I was glad to 
get back to my three-ruble-a-day room and 
look at my one trunk, and realize that my 
own humble life would go on just the same, 
and my letter of credit would not last any 
longer for all the splendors which exist for 
the Czar of all the Russias. 

Mrs. G was so greatly impressed and 
so much interested in the rooms in the 
Hermitage that were devoted to souvenirs of 
Peter the Great, that it was a genuine regret 
to me to think that he was dead. 


¥ 


HE churches in St. Petersburg are so mag- 

nificent that they, too, go to your head. 
We did nothing but go to mass on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, for although we 
spent our Christmas in Berlin, we artived in 
St., Petersburg in time for the Russian 
Christmas, which comes twelve days later 
than ours. Saint Isaac’s, the Kazan, and 
Saints Peter and Paul dazed me. The 
icons or images of the Virgin are set with 
diamonds and emeralds worth a King’s 
ransom. They are only under glass, which 
is kept murky from the kisses which the 
people press upon the hands and feet. 

The interiors of the cathedrals, with their 
hundreds of silver couronnes, and battle- 
flags and trophies of conquests, look like 
great bazaars. Every column is covered clear 
to the dome. The tombs of the Czars are 
always surrounded by people, and candles 
burn the year round. Upon the tomb of 
Alexander II, under glass, is the exquisite 
laurel wreath placed there by President 
Faure. It is of gold, and was made by the 
most famous carver of gold in Europe. 
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HE famous mass held on Christmas Eve 
in the Cathedral of Saint Isaac was one of 

the most beautiful services I ever attended. 
In the first place, Saint Isaac’s is the richest 
church in all Russia. It has, too, the most 
wonderful choir, for the Czar loves music, 
and wherever in all his Empire a beautiful 
voice is found, the boy is brought to St. 
Petersburg and educated by the State to 
enter the Emperor’s choir. When we entered 


the church the service had been in progress | 
immense church was 


for five hours. That 
packed to suffocation. In the Greek church | 
every one stands, no matter how long the | 
service. In fact, you cannot sit down unless | 
you sit on the floor, for there are no seats. 
By degrees we worked our way toward 
the space reserved for the 
Corps, where we were invited to enter. Our 
wraps were taken and chairs were given to 
us. We found ourselves on the platform 
with the priest, just back of the choir. What 
Heavenly voices! What wonderful voices! 
The bass holds on to the last noté, and the 


aS 


the Whiting Papers 


Diplomatic | 


rumble and echo of it rolls through those | 


vaulted domes like the tones of an organ. 
The long-haired priest, too, had a wonder- 
fully resonant voice for intoning. He passed 


directly by us in his gorgeous cloth of gold | 


To Get Them 


vestments, as he went out. 

The instant he had finished, the little choir 
boys began to pinch each other and thrust 
their tapers in each others’ faces and behave 
quite like ordinary boys. The great crowd 
scattered and huge ladders were brought in 
to put out the hundreds of candles in the 
enormous chandeliers. Religion was over, 
and the world began again. 


+ 


HE other art which is maintained at the | 


Government expense is the ballet. We 
went several times, and it was very gorgeous. 
It is all pantomime—not a word is spoken— 
but so well done that one does not tire of it. 

Every one sympathized so with us because 
we could not see the ceremony of the 
Blessing of the Waters of the Neva, and our 
Minister apologized for not being able to 
arrange it, and we said, “‘ Not at all,’’ and 
“Pray, do not mention it,’’ at the same time 
secretly hoping that our Russian friends, 
who were putting forth strenuous efforts on 
our behalf, would be able to manage it. 

On the morning of the eighteenth a note 
came from a Russian officer who was on duty 
at the Winter Palace, saying that Baron 
Elsner, the Secretary of the Prefect of Police, 
would call for us with his carriage at ten 
o’clock, and we would be conducted to the 
private space reserved just in front of the 
Winter Palace, where the best view of every- 
thing could be obtained. Mrs. G and I 
fell into each other’s arms in wild delight, 
for it had been most difficult to manage, and 
we were not sure until that very moment. 

Now, the person of the Czar is so sacred 
that it is forbidden by law to even represent 
him on the stage, and as to photographing 
him—a Russian faints at the mere thought. 
Nevertheless, we wished very much 
photograph this pageant, so we determined, 
if possible, to take our camera. Everything 
else that we wanted had been done for us 
ever since we started, and our faith was 
strong that we would get this. At first the 
stout heart of Baron Elsner quailed at our 
suggestion. Then he said to take the camera 
with us, which we gladly did. His card 
parted the crowd right and left, and our car 
riage drove through long lines of soldiers, and 
between throngs of people held in check by 
mounted police, and by rows of infantry, who 
locked arms and made of themselves a living 
wall, against which the crowd surged. 

+ 

O OUR delight we found our places were 

not twenty feet from the entrance to the 
Winter Palace. We noticed Baron Elsner 
speaking to several officials, and we heard 
the word ‘‘ Americanski,’’ which had so often 





opened hearts and doors to us, for Russia 
honestly likes America, and presently the 
Baron said in a low tone, ‘‘ When the 


Emperor passes out you may step down here; 
these soldiers will surround you, and you 
may photograph him.’’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears. I was 
so excited that I nearly dropped the camera. 


The procession moves only about one 
hundred feet—a crimson carpet being laid 
from the entrance of the Winter Palace, 


across the street, and uP into a pavilion 
which is built out over the Neva. 

First came the metropolitans and the 
priests; then the Emperor’s celebrated choir 
of about fifty voices; then a detachment of 
picked officers bearing the most important 
battle-flags from the time of Peter the Great, 
which showed the marks of sharp conflict; 
then the Efmperor’s suite, and then—the 
Emperor himself. They all marched with 
bared heads, even the soldiers. 

Mrs. G had the opera-glasses, I had 
the camera. ‘‘ Tell me when,’’ I gasped. 
They passed before me in a sort of haze. I 
heard the band in the Winter Palace, and 
the singing of the choir. I heard the splash 
of the cross which the Archbishop plunged 
into the opening that had been cut in the 
ice. I heard the priests intone, and the 
booming of the guns firing the Imperial 
salute. I saw that the wind was blowing 
the candles out. Then came a breathless 
pause, and then Mrs. G said, ‘‘ Now!”’ 
A little click. It was done, and I had the 
supreme satisfaction of having photographed 
Nicholas II, the Czar of all the Russias. 
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MY KINDERGARTEN OF FIFTY YEARS 


By Robert F. Burdette 





III—THE TEACHERS: THEY WILL BE FAMILIAR TO YOU 





T HAS often been urged 
against the very large 
schools that the in- 
structors have little 
or no personal ac- 
quaintance with the 
pupils; that they 
merely lecture to a 
great class, and have 
nothing to do with the 

individual. But in the kindergarten, although 
it was far and away the largest school in the 
world, and many of the oldest and wisest 
scholars said it had been overcrowded for 
years, the teachers knew every one of the 
pupils, and gave to each member of the class 
private instruction, suited to the age and 
strength and intelligence of the learner. And 
this personal interest they retained even 
after the scholar had grown up and taken the 
degree of grandfather or grandmother. There 
never was a moment when a child could feel 
certain that the eye of one of the teachers 
wasn’t resting steadily upon him. 


+ 
WHEN THE MONITOR ASSERTS HIMSELF 


HY, it hasn’t been a month since the 
Monitor came over into my end of the 
dormitory late one night, when everybody 
else was snoring like a November gale, and 
stopped at the side of my bed and said: 

‘Do you remember the day you hit poor 
little Feron Tremlin on the back of the neck 
with a great snowball, just because he ran 
for Mayor on the Repemocratican ticket?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ | remember all about it; 
I did hit him, but he va 

‘*T know he did,’’ replied the Monitor, 
‘but you knew you might just as well hit 
him with a sponge. You knew how soft- 
hearted he was. Turn that blanket down.”’ 

‘* But,’”’ I said, twisting that woven shield 
closely about my neck, ‘‘ you’ve whipped me 
for that more than a hundred times.’’ 

** Yes, I know; and likely I’ll whip you 
for it a hundred times more, unless you learn 
the lesson by heart. You don’t half know it 
yet. Didn’t I see you to-day tie Tinklin 
Cymbal’s apron-strings to her slate frame, so 
that when she stood up to sing all her books 
went crashing to the floor?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Ladmitted, ‘‘ but that was only for 
fun. Everybody laughed.’’ 

‘*And poor Cymbal cried,’’ replied the 
Monitor. ‘‘ You’re too fond of fun that makes 
people cry. Turn down that blanket, and 
remember I'll give you thirty-nine for this 
every time my sister reminds me of it.’’ 

Saying which, he laid them on. 


7 
IF MEMORY WOULD ONLY KEEP AWAY 


‘Fae sister of whom the Monitor spoke is a 
girl named Memory. She teaches the 
older pupils. She carries a memorandum- 
book with everybody’s name in it. She used 
to come prowling about the dormitories at 
the most inconvenient hours, and wake her 
brother when he was sound asleep and as good 
as a corpse, not troubling anybody, and say 
to him: ‘‘Have you your knout handy? 
Come with me.’’ And then she would tell 
on a fellow, and he would lay it on to him all 
the more savagely for being disturbed at such 
an unseemly hour. We could put him to 
sleep if Memory would keep out of the way. 
And yet I have read in the old traditions of 
the school that the longer he slept the worse 
he was when he awoke, and that it was not 
possible to keep him asleep forever. You 
might smother him for fifty years; then one 
day he would open his eyes suddenly, reach 
under his pillow for the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
braid a fresh scorpion into the cracker, stalk 
into the schoolroom, and walk right down the 
aisle to the very fellow who had drugged him. 
I’ve known boys to go out and hang them- 
selves, and girls totake ‘‘ Rough on Rats ”’ for 
the complexion, just to escape the Monitor’s 
scourging after he had been asleep for 
fifteen or twenty years. He was a most 
pitiless tyrant. I’ve had him come to me 
when I wasn’t at all fit for punishment, and 
order me to take off my jacket. 

** But,’’ I would say, ‘‘ there isn’t a sound 
place on my back now; this is the third time 
you have stood me up this week.’’ 

** Good!’’ he would say, ‘‘ I’ll let you have 
it on the raw this time! ”’ 

Which he did. When I would howl, 
‘* That’s on the same place you hit before,’’ 
he would say grimly, ‘‘ That’s all right; it’s 
for the same thing.’’ 
































Editor’s Note—In Mr. Burdette’s series of arti- 
cles, ‘‘ My Kindergarten of Fifty Years " (which is 
concluded in this issue) the following have 
appeared : 
“IT Will Tell You of the Kindergarten 


Itself i are SL 
“The- Pupils: Some of Whom You 
Pe - <ate a Me os +. 5 Se, 


THE GIRL WITH THE KODAK 

EMORY wasn’t a mean girl at all, if you 
treated her fairly. She would tell ona 
fellow;" there’s no denying that. She was 
the girl witha kodak. She caught everything 
that was going on. She had charge of all the 
reviews, and, as I said, she taught only the 
older pupils. She would come to the dormi- 
tory sometimes, sit down on the side of your 
bed and say, ‘‘ How are you on yesterday’s 
lessons?’’ And then you would run them 
over together. Yesterday, in that school, 
meant any time the other side of to-day, 
whether it was a day or fifty years ago. She 
would open her album and look over the 
pictures with you—the most beautiful pictures 
you ever saw; and such a variety of sketches. 
There were gray days, with the ‘mists 
creeping up from the meadows and a great 
fog-bank coming in from the sea; there were 
days when the slanting rain swept down, and 
bright sunny days—nobody in the world 

could equal her in painting sunshine. 

And she could paint sound, too, so when 
you looked at the picture you could hear 
voices that you hadn’t heard for years and 
years; voices of children that had left the 
school long, long ago; fragments of old songs 
and strains of sweet music that melted your 
heart. She was just like other girls—the 
older you grew the fewer friends you had 
left; the poorer you became the oftener she 
came and sat beside you, the more tenderly 
she spoke, and the fairer were the pictures she 
painted for you. Then little by little she 
subdued any garish tints in the pictures; 
anything that used to make your heart bitter 
and sour she painted over until it became so 
dim that you could hardly recognize it; even 
the gray days she made beautiful. 

+ 
THE TEACHER WHOSE NAME WAS EXPERIENCE 


HERE was an outside teacher who used 
to look after the pupils who ran away 
to go to the easier schools where they could 
do as they pleased. Whether they intended 
to enter his school or not they always did, 
because he occupied about all the ground 
near adjacent to the kindergarten. The old 
fellow’s name was Experience. He had 
just about as much conscience as a pistol. 
He carried a long goad, with a brad in the 
end of it that would bring tears to the eye of 
Cleopatra's needle. He had a set of rules 
about six or seven thousand years old. He 
never compelled a fellow to obey him, so 
that at first his discipline appeared to be very 
lax, and easier than a holiday. He posted 
the rules up where all of the pupils could see 
them and then said: 

‘*Now, do just as you please in this 
school; rejoice in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that 
for all these things——”’ 

And by-and-by, after you had stepped 
over the mark a thousand times, and gone 
outside of bounds oftener than you could 
remember, and had gone around the hills to 
avoid a hard climb, the first thing you knew 
he was standing right in the path before you. 


© 
HE JUST WALKED YOU BACK TO SCHOOL 


H® NEVER smiled; he just turned you 
around and walked you back; never 
argued; never explained; never scolded; just 
walked you straight back to the old school, 
with never a throb of pity and never a word 
of censure; he never even said, ‘‘I told you 
so.’’ If you threatened to leave his school 
he only replied, ‘‘ Let’s see you.’’ He had 
no respect for anybody. I have seen him 
prodding a millionaire and a beggar along 
the same path with the same goad. Once he 
was making a boy who had run away from 
the kindergarten sign a receipt for a quarter’s 
tuition in his school. ‘‘ Sign here,’’ he said. 
The boy was one of the richest pupils in the 
school—so rich that he was on the point of 
tearing down his barns to build greater; so 
rich that he wasn’t going to work any more, 
nor go to school any longer, because he 
couldn’t spend all his money if he threw it 
away all the rest of his lifetime. ‘‘ Sign 
right here,’’ said old Experience, and that 
fellow had to sign his name, ‘ F-o-o-l— 
Fool,’’ right at the bottom of the page. 

And his bills are something terrific. The 
kindergarten is free, of course, but I know 
one boy who paid Experience two hundred 
thousand dollars for a five-years’ course, and 


‘when he got through he said he _ hadn’t 


learned one solitary thing that he wasn’t 
trying, harder than he ever tried to do any- 
thing else in his life, just to forget. There 
are very few children who get through the 
kindergarten without taking at least one 
short course with old Experience. 


HE SEES EVERYTHING ALL THE TIME 
NE thing that the older pupils will tell 
you—and it is hard for the younger 
children to believe—is that no matter how 
preoccupied the Teacher appears to be, 
nor how much anarchy, and misconduct, 
and injustice, and bullying, and disorder 
he seems to permit in the schoolroom, he 
sees everything that goes on, and sees it 
all the time. Sometimes the record is 
not read out in the school, maybe, until 
the events have been over and the class dis- 
missed for a hundred years or more. 

There was some comfort in the certainty 
that in time everything would have its right 
name in the records of the school, and every 
fellow would be correctly drawn; wrongs 
would be righted and justice would be done. 
It was a little ‘‘ worrisome’’ at times, when 
you reflected that your own record was just 
as carefully and truthfully written as the 
others. But that should have had the effect of 
making you very careful about your record 
while you were making it. Yet there have 
been instances where pupils have wrought 
and schemed every day they were in the 
school to make a record that would read like 
blank verse as they read it themselves, which 
in one short day after they left would be 
flatly contradicted by the record in the book. 
I used to think that was one reason why some 
of the pupils hated so to leave the school. 


7 
TIME FOR COMPLETING THE COURSE 


A®Cr? seventy years is the allotted time for 
completing the full course in the kinder- 
garten, although there is no certainty just 


how long anybody will remain in the school. | 


At the end of one’s term the pupil is taken 
out and sent on to the high school. This 
makes little gaps in the school here and 
there which at first strike you with more or 
less sadness, but as you become once more 
absorbed in your own work you scarcely 
notice the vacant places unless they are close 
to you. There is something very pathetic in 
the dog’s-eared book, lying on the desk next 
your own, with the dust gathering upon it. 
In a few days you ask about it, and you 
are told that that scholar is not coming back. 

It may possibly happen that you will be 
the last one of your class to be called up for 
promotion, and in that case the schoolroom, 
though it be crowded to the doors, becomes 
a very lonesome place to you, unless you have 
kept in very close touch with the younger 
classes. You see, the children did not know 
any of the scholars about whom you are fond 
of talking, and they tire of hearing you tell 
about people whom they never saw. They 
laugh at your obsolete pronunciations, and 
imitate your stilted reading; you hear them 
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speak of you as a ‘‘ back number’’; you begin | 


to wonder, after a while, if you have been 
forgotten. But that never happens. 

They keep a Messenger at the school to 
notify the children when it is time to lay aside 
their books. He is very quiet, very soft- 
footed; he comes and goes. so silently that no 
one hears him, and no one ever sees his 
face, save only the child to whom he speaks. 


7 
THE MESSENGER WILL SURELY CALL YOU 


HE messenger will come one day and stop 
at your desk, whispering something to 
you which no one else will hear, and you will 
get up and go with him, without stopping 
to ask permission, for the Teacher sees him, 
and this is all understood. You may even go 
with him without pausing to say good-by to 
any of the pupils. And the next day the 
children will see your book on your desk, 
with your spectacles lying in the place where 
you were reading when the Messenger came 
for you. They will miss you for a few days 
—your desk will be pointed out for a little 
while to the new pupils—your sweet, old- 
fashioned ways will be commented on very 
lovingly, if you have made yourself lovable. 
But if you have been disobliging and dis- 
agreeable they will laugh when they see 
your vacant chair, and say how glad they are 
that you are gone at last. 
And one day a new scholar will come in 


your old books out of the way. 
and hum of the myriad voices, the laughing 
and crying, the singing and the quarreling, 
the work and the play, the meanness and 
the goodness, the loving and the hating, 
that are always going on in the great school- 
room, will drown all thought of you, save in 
the loving and loyal hearts that will never 
forget you, and the school will enter upon 
another term with new classes. 


+ 
NONE OF THE GRADUATES EVER COME BACK 


HE Monitor will walk up and down the 
aisles; Memory will pause by this desk 
and that; the Recorder, silent as ever, will 
bend over his big book, as though he saw 
nothing instead of everything, writing down 
exactly what the pupil is, without making 
a single entry concerning what he seems to 
be; the Teacher, patient and gentle, will go 
on making the lessons as clear and plain as 
they can be made to stupid heads and unlov- 
ing hearts; the unseen Messenger will stand 
in the door, selecting the next pupil for pro- 
motion, and the kindergarten will go on for 
the next thousand years pretty much as it has 
gone on ever since the sun was born. Only, 
it will continue to be different from all other 
schools in one particular respect: It will 
have no Alumni Associations. 
graduates ever come back. 


Utica (N. Y.) 


and sit down at your desk, and brush all | 
And the buzz | 
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Sarecurt Lf. lace Seminary 
For Girls 


The highest intellectual advantages, a beau- 
tiful and comfortable home on a hill top r1oo 
feet above sea level, a bountiful table, and care- 
ful attention to all that pertains to good health 
thorough mental training, refined manners an 
the best general culture. 


Special finishing courses 

@ for High School gradu- 
. ates and others who wish 
to supplement their pre- 
vious training by a year 
or two of further study, 
with especial attention 
to manners and accom- 
plishments. 

An Academic course 
without Latin, Greek or 
Higher Mathematics, 
giving a symmetrical 
education well suited to 
the practical needs of life. 

A College Preparatory course, the graduates 
of which are admitted to Wellesley, Smith and 
other colleges without examination. 

Exceptional advantages in Piano and Vocal 
Music, and in Art. 

Several scholarships reduce the cost one-half 
to a limited number of earnest and refined girls. 


For catalogue and book of Gambier views, address 
H. N. HILLS, A. M., Regent, Gambier, Ohio 


PDUCATION 


our system of 
instruction 
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Thousands have 
been helped to 
better pay and 
positions through 


BY MAIL 


BUILDINGS ERECTED EX- 
PRESSLY FUR THIS PUR- 
POSE AT A 
COST OF 
$225,000. 
Courses of 
Steam, 
4 Miho Electrical, 
FIy Mec or Civil En- 
Ginesring ; Chemistry; Mining; 
echanical and Architectural 
; Plumbing; Architecture; Metal 
rospecting ; Bookkeeping; Short- 
















Drawing; Surveyin 
Pattern Drafting; 





hand; English Branches. 


fe Cc e Ed ome. 
$2 A MONTH "0,000 students and Graduates 


Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 881, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. Takes f 
spare time only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better your 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates every where. 
8 years of success. Full particulars 
free. SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 164 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 











Superior advantages. 
Faculty—23 distinguished 


ialists. dley ck, 
Conservatory {fsminer and. Lecturer, 
of Music Geo. S. Beechwood, Director. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Before Deciding Where to Go to College 
or to pursue a course of professional study in Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, write for a Catalogue of the 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Ad., W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
23d Sear begins September 19, 1898. 
REBECCA 8S. RICE, A. M., and MARY E. BEEDY, A. M., Principals 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Irnaca, N.Y. Free scholarships awarded upon com- 
vetition. Finely appointed home for i ladies. 
aculty of artists. Registration, 366. seventh year 
vegins September 6, 1898. Send for. catalogue. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
A National School of Music—Frank Van Der Stucken, 
Dean of the Faculty—begins its 2ist academic year Sep- 
tember 1, 1 It is an endowed and incorporated _in- 
stitution, with superior advantages and resources, For 
catalogue write COLLEGE OF MUSIC uF CINCINNATI, O. 














CHICAGO CONSERVATORY. Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


MUSIC, Oratory, Dramatic Art 


Baad tee | DVANTAGES. Students may enter at any time. 


ws. SAMUEL KAYZER, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall—Chicago. MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART. 
Foremost music school in the West. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 























FIRST LESSON : 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE MAKING AND TRIMMING OF A, HAT 
By Zaida Ben-Yusuf 


RIBBON TRIMMING 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1—FRONT 


hg WOULD be difficult to find a better 
example of ribbon trimming than the 
one shown on the hat, front and back views 
of which are given in illustrations marked 
No. 1. There is the effect of very flat trim- 
ming with a plaid silk ribbon and quills, 
each a mark of the season’s fashions. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1—BACK 


Of a plaid ribbon eight inches wide two 
yards and a quarter are required. The 
simplicity of the arrangement needs no 
explanation beyond the directions for mak- 
ing the rosette which is placed in front. 


+ 


HE Diagrams Nos. 1 and 2 are more 
explicit than many words could pos- 
sibly be, and all I need add is that after 











DIAGRAM No. 1 


drawing out the needle, as indicated 
in Diagram No. 1, the thread should 
be twisted several times around the 
Stem of each loop as it is formed, 
and then a stitch or two should be 
taken to secure it before repeating 
the process which forms the next 
loop. Diagram No. 2 shows the fin- 
ished rosette. Use twenty-four thread 
and a number six milliner’s needle. 
With this hat, 
which is made of 
blue straw, a 
blue and black 
ribbon is used, 
and two tan-col- 
Ored quills. A —s 
fancy buckle - 
holds the ribbon 
In folds at the 
back, and underneath the brim are three or 
four pink and white roses sewed to a band. 


_ 


DIAGRAM No. 4 


, Editor's Note—In two practical lessons in mil- 
me Miss Ben-Yusuf will give complete direc- 
‘Ons for ‘The Making and Trimming of a Hat.”’ 
. G.cecond lesson, in the next (the August) issue 


€ Journal, will tell “‘ How to Make and Trim 
@ Straw-Braid Hat.” 








DIAGRAM NO. 2 


HIS band has the effect of tipping the 
hat well over the forehead, and should 

be made of double “‘ cape,’’ or bonnet 
net, wired around the edge, as shown in 
Diagram No. 3. The wire should lap 
over at least two inches, and the band 
then be covered with silk or chiffon to 
match the hat. The width of the band 
varies from one and a half totwoand a 
half inches, according to the angle at 


which the hat is required to tip forward. 

Another hat, of which front and back 
views are given in illustrations marked 
No. 2, has a very stylish ribbon trimming 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2—FRONT 


and is made entirely of a chocolate- 
colored satin straw. The ribbon is of 
the same shade striped with cream white. 
The edge of the straw brim is double, 
and laid between is a filling of tiny pink 
May flowers. Under the brim at the 
back is a very full trimming of white 
roses with their foliage. 

Here, again, the same principle of 
making a bow is shown—in fact, it 
applies to ribbon however used. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2—BACK 


IAGRAM No. 4 shows how the long 
loops are made without cutting the 
ribbon until the complete bow is formed. 
This principle is shown in the hat in 
illustrations marked No. 2, 
where the ribbon is all in one 
piece up one side, across the 
crown and down the other side, 
the made bow being placed on 
afterward. For the help of 
amateurs I must call attention 
to the loops which apparently 
go over the brim; they actu- 
ally do this, and the two ends 
are carried under till they go 
into the head-size and are cov- 













ILLUSTRATION NO. 4—FRONT 


ered with the lining when the hat is finished. 
Three yards of ribbon about six inches wide 
are required to obtain the effect shown in 
illustrations marked No. 2. A plain or figured 
ribbon may be used if preferred. The X 
indicates the exact front of the hat. 

The lining of a hat, which is fully described 
in the next column, is a very simple matter. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 3—FRONT 


HE bonnet shown in illustrations marked 
No. 3 would be a rather difficult matter 
for an amateur to undertake, as the shape is 
formed from six pieces of bonnet net, each 
wired separately and afterward sewed to- 
gether. Such frames may be bought with 
the lace already appliquéd. To the ready- 
made frame may be added the edging of 
hyacinths and a high bow of moiré ribbon. 
The bow should be made all in one piece 
and the loops formed in the manner I have 
described before; two yards and a quarter of 
ribbon six inches wide are necessary, and 
one yard and a half of narrow velvet ribbon 





ILLYSTRATION NO. 3—BACK 


for the ties. Everything about this particu- 
larly dainty bonnet is pale violet except the 
guipure lace, which is ivory white. 


* 
VERY quiet but stylish little hat is 
shown in illustrations marked No. 4. 


The straw is dark blue, and the ribbon a pale | 


blue and white check. The bow has a pretty 
oxidized buckle set into it. 


: , 
Roses with a great deal of foliage are the 


chief feature of the hat; the sprays of leaves 
are carried all over the sides and back, and 
eight roses of varying shades are placed so 
as torest on the hair. The colors are darkest 
crimson, pink and white. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 4—BACK 


ILK Marceline is the conventional material 
for hat linings. The width of each lin- 
ig varies according to the depth of the 
crown, but five inches is generally sufficient. 
To begin, a square of the material should 
be basted to a couple of thicknesses of tissue 
paper, the corners then rounded off and the 
whole fitted into the crown of the hat which 
is to be lined; then the strip should be sewed 
in from the inside, always beginning at the 
back of the hat and working toward the left 
hand. There should be about three-quarters 
of an inch between each little stitch. At the 
join the lining should lap about one inch, and 
the other edge be finished so that a very 
narrow drawing-ribbon may be run through. 
This edge should be sewed down with small 
running stitches, and not hemmed. Narrow 
ribbon is used to draw the linirg up. dt 
should be tied in a neat little ‘bow. When 
all is finished the lining should lie flat. 
















Light and Airy 
for Summer 


Braided 


and Bust Forms ' 


correct the faults of the 
figure, give a snappy style 
to the gown—and they 
keep their shape better 
than any other kind. 
Braided Wire Hair 
Rollis—the only ventilated 
rolls for holding out the q 
hair in the new pompa- 
dour effects. Match any 
hair. No obstruction to 


fe, hairpins. 


4,6 or 8 
inch, 15 

cents, or 2 for 25 cents; 12, 15 or 18 inch, 

25 cents each, 


Sold in All Stores. If you don’t find 
them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Write for booklet, ‘ Facts aud Figures. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. co. ( 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
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THIS TICKET 







































is on every piece of this season's most popular 
Dress Fabric— 


-All-Wool Bunting, 42 in. wide 


made from double and twist yarns in all the 

correct shades, including New Blues, Cadets, 

Navies, Red, Cream and Black. 

VERY DURABLE and specially adapted 
Sor mountain and sea- 

shore wear and all forms of ouling costumes. 


At all First-Class Retail Houses 
Mfd. by the ARLINGTON MILLS, U.S.A. 


Also THE ARLINGTON MILLS STANDARD 
DRESS BUNTING for Midsummer wear (36 inches 
wide), in all the new desirable shades. 








STRAW HATS LOOK OLD 


and dingy when they are only stained by soot, dust and 


dampness, “| INANE 3° 


will keep straw bright. One box contains enough to 


bleach 8 straw hats, or one hat eight times. 


25 Cents a Box by Mail 


| HIGGINS’ DRUG CO., Fountain Place, Springfield, Ohio 





The Ideal Straw Hat Cleaner 
Makes new hats from old. Easily applied 
Nothing else like it. Sample for 1) cts. ia 
stamps. Agents wanted everywhere 


M. Loulse & Co., Rochelle, IL. 


“Holdfast” Aluminum Hairpins 


The only hairpins that stay 
where you put them, and neither 
fall out, warp, split nor break. 








Dealers may offer you cheap imitations to make 
more profit. Do not be deceived, but demand the 
* HoLpFast,” and insist on getting them. 


They look like this— ” 








JULY 25,1893. 


Size 2% inches; polished or with black tops. Also 3% and 4'4 
inches, with heavy prongs, for braid or bonnet use. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


If your dealer will not supply you, send 10 cents in stamps for 
sample of six small or one large 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of Stewart's Duplex Safety Pias 
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THE LADIES’ 


MINISTER IN PEACEFUL VALLEY _ 








Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
* PEACEFUL VALLEY PAPERS:. NUMBER EIGHT 





HE young minister was 
not so young as when 
he began his work in 
Peaceful Valley. He 
had grown old in expe- 
rience if not in years. 
He had seen some of his 
dreams realized, but 
many more remained 

unrealized or had altogether vanished. In 
his early enthusiasm he had felt that if he 
could clearly express the truth which seemed 
so plain to him, and with simplicity give the 
great message of the over-mastering love of 
God as it filled his own mind and heart, his 
people would see the reasonableness of 
his faith and respond to the message. Life 
at its best seemed very possible to him. He 
knew well that earnest men before him had 
labored and failed, but he felt so sure of his 
own ground, and saw so clearly the dissatis- 
faction and unrest of the men and women 
to whose spiritual needs he had come to min- 
ister, that it seemed to him there need only 
be a sincere word and the offer of a strong 
hand of help to bring an eager acceptance. 


> 
HE LONGED FOR SYMPATHY AND HELP 


UT he had gone to his pulpit with a great 
hope that the sermon would stir the 
hearts of his congregation, and had seen 
them turn away from the church discussing 
the crops, the weather, the most trivial of 
daily occurrences, without a sign that they 
knew what they had been listening to, and 
he had gone Sunday after Sunday from such 
an experience to mourn over his failure in the 
loneliness of his study and to pray earnestly 
for greater wisdom in future. 

There were a few members of his church 
who would now and then speak of some- 
thing he had said which helped them, but 
even they spoke seldom. And yet he was 
sure he had many more friends than ever 
expressed their friendliness and sympathy. 
He had received kindnesses often very unex- 
pectedly, and his suggestions for the manage- 
ment of the church and for the improvement 
of the community had been treated with 
respect, even though they had been less 
enthusiastically carried out than he could 
have wished. 

His friends had wondered at his being will- 
ing to isolate himself, to leave the advantages 
of the city where he had been bred, to shut 
himself out from the companionship of 
scholarly men and accomplished women, and 
deprive himself of the means of cuiture which 
a metropolis affords. They could not under- 
stand that it was fora real joy which was set 
before him as it was before his Master that 
he endured privations and isolation. 


~ 
NO FEELING OF PRIDE WAS IN HIS HEART 


H® WAS not an esthete, but no one who 
knew him could fail to see that he had 














“some high and noble purpose, from which he 


could not-be turned by any temptation to 
personal enjoyment. But he knew that he 
could not live with men and women and 
children, and hope to influence them, without 
sharing in their lives, and finding real 
pleasure in what they enjoyed. Sometimes 
it was difficult to do it, his own standards 
were so different from theirs. He had no 
thought that he was better than they. He 
only felt that he was a messenger intrusted 
with a great message. There was no feeling 
of pride in the possession of it, but rather a 
deep humility. His faults and his de- 
ficiencies were more evident to himself than 
to any one else, and the burden of them 
seemed sometimes more than he could bear. 
But he bore it in secret, and his people saw 
no shadow of depression on his face, and 
heard from his lips only the note of courage. 

His violin was a great solace to him in his 
lonely hours, and its sweet tones were often 
heard late at night. If the minister had but 
known it he would have been comforted by 
the knowledge that while he was thus, as he 
supposed, only indulging himself, he was 
helping other lonely souls: the shrubbery 
under his study windows sheltered more than 
one who could not have explained why they 
were drawn there, listening to the music 
which to them expressed a human experience. 





*Of Mrs. Abbott’s “‘ Peaceful Valley'’ papers, 
showing the aspects of life in an ideal village, the 
following have been presented : 


I—First View of Peaceful Valley, October, 1897 
Ii—The Village Library, . . November, * 
I11I—Schooling in Peaceful Valley, December, *" 

IV—The Social Life of the Valley, espa 1898 
V—The Farmer and His Wife, ebruary, “ 
ViI—The Storekeeper in the Valley, April, ” 
Vil—The Boarder in the Valley, June, ad 


HE SAW MUCH TO ADMIRE, MUCH TO CONDEMN 

ens of association with the people had 

brought to the young minister new 
views of human nature. He saw much to 
admire and muchto condemn. He longed to 
help the sordid and the narrow-minded, of 
whom, in spite of all the broadening and 
uplifting influences which had been at work 
in the community, there were still too many. 
He had a deep respect for man, and while he 
could not fail to feel contempt for the mean- 
ness and selfishness which in so many lives 
seemed almost to have smothered the divine 
spark, he never lost sight of the fact that evil 
is abnormal, and that if it can be thrown off 
there will always appear something of the 
noble and pure character which is man’s true 
nature because hz is the child of God. Some 
of the congregation were a little afraid of 
this rather dangerous idea, and questioned 
whether ‘‘ sinners ’’ would not take advantage 
of it to claim some goodness in themselves, 
when they ought to think they were “ alto- 
gether evil.’’ But Deacon Hunter said that 
as long as the young minister gave them such 
plain speaking about the sins they were all 
guilty of, he guessed they needn’t worry 
about anybody’s getting too conceited about 
possessing a surplus of goodness, 


+ 
HE TRIED TO HAVE HARMONY EVERYWHERE 


none time to time there had arisen in 
Peaceful Valley among the churches a 
spirit of jealousy which amounted sometimes 
to an open breach. It was at one such period 
that the young minister came to the Valley. 
He had a hint of the state of affairs, but he 
resolutely declined to hear anything about 
it when he could possibly avoid it. He 
assumed from the first that the churches were 
to work in harmony, and it almost took the 
breath away to hear the minister talk about 
“union meetings,’’ and see him put men 
together on committees that had not spoken to 
each other for years. And women—why, 
they really had to give up quarreling, because 
as sure as there was a chance to do it the 
young minister would put the bitterest 
enemies together, making coffee for the 
sociable, re-covering the library books, or 
joining in some work for the village or 
the church. He always appeared as if he 
thought they were the best of friends, but it 
was suspected, by the very fact of the hostile 
neighbors being put to work together, that the 
minister did somehow know of the quarrel. 
“It couldn’t happen so often as it does that 
folks that have been mortal foes should be 
the very ones selected for doing something 
together; it must be a plan, and they can’t 
get out of doing the work if once the young 
minister makes out he’s going to have them 
do it. He goes tothem so innocent-like, and 
he makes it seem the most natural thing in 
the world for just those folks to join in the 
piece of work he gives them, that they can’t 
trump up any excuse, and they’re too 
ashamed to confess they can’t work to- 
gether,’’ said the keen observers. Thus, 
ignoring the quarrels of others, and never 
taking offense himself, he was a true peace- 
maker, a man both gentle and strong. 


7 
HE WAS VERY OFTEN MISUNDERSTOOD 


UT the minister was a little misunder- 
stood, because he seemed to have a 
greater sympathy and a larger hope for one 
who fell, under the stress of a great tempta- 
tion, into some “‘ outbreaking sin,’’ than for 
those who gave themselves up to the 
dominion of the so-called petty sins. He 
believed that there was no possibility of 
separating religion and daily life. If a man 
was all day long trying to get a penny more 
than really belonged to him, his going to 
prayer-meeting, and his teaching in the 
Sunday-school would not make him religious. 
There were many strong denunciations of that 
kind of life in the young minister’s sermons. 
It is very easy to plant the seed of a 
quarrel, and once planted, everything seems 
to nourish it, whether the cultivation be 
intentional or unconscious. It is said that 
in Greece there are family feuds which have 
lasted hundreds of years, the origin of the 
difference having passed into oblivion long 
ago—deadly enemies with not the slightest 
idea of why they are enemies. Nothing is 
stable enough in this country to make such a 
state of things likely, but there is in families 
and in neighborhoods too often a latent 
antagonism, which, if stirred up, might easily 
ripen into a permanent and dangerous feud. 
The proverbial ‘‘ chip,’’ which so many peo- 
ple carry on their shoulders, is so light that 
even the softest breath may blow it off. 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH CHURCH 


HE little chapel “‘ over the river’’ was | 


” 


started in a “‘ difference’’ between two 
members of the North Church—one insisting 
that the first bell on Sunday morning should 
be rung at nine o’clock, and the other equally 
urgent that it should not be rung till half- 
past nine. The later hour prevailed, and 
the early advocate shook the dust of the 


North Church off his feet, and started a | 


Sunday-school in his house, and gratified his 
victorious soul by having the bell which 
hung on his granary gable to call the farm 
hands to meals rung promptly every Sunday 
morning at nine o’clock, and just as he was 
‘‘opening’’ the school his listening ears 
could hear with condemnation the North 
Church bell ringing its tardy peal. Born in 
such a spirit the ‘‘ meeting 
to be unfriendly to the other churches, espe- 
cially to the North Church, 
minister all this was as if it had not been. 
He ignored it completely, and when his col- 
lege President came to visit him at Peaceful 
Valley the young minister went to each of the 
other churches and asked them to codperate 
in preparing for a series of meetings in 
different localities, and to their own amaze- 
ment the churches found themselves pulling 
together, and they never were quite so un- 
sympathetic or unfriendly again. 


od 
SOME RULES WHICH HE FORMULATED 


T IS a common saying now that if a minis- 
ter does not reach the young people he 
is not a success. Some of the good people in 
Peaceful Valley expected the young minister 
to bring the young people into the church at 
once. There is an idea that, like the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, the minister may pipe so 
sweetly that all the youth will follow him. 
But that is a great mistake. Young folks are 
very much afraid of being “‘ caught.’’ They 
are suspicious of every friendly act of the 
minister, lest it means a bait covering a 
hook. The young minister saw this, and 
spent many hours in thought over the prob- 
lem. He was ready to respond to every 
advance made to him, and slowly the young 
people learned that he was a sincere friend, 
and that his friendliness was not professional. 
It was in what is commonly called the 
pastoral work that the young minister found 
his greatest problems. He believed in his 
profession. He thought it right to count 
himself an expert in moral and spiritual 
affairs, just as a lawyer and a doctor are 
experts in theirs. He was ready always to 
give counsel and comfort when it was sought, 
but he could not overcome a shyness about 
offering it unsought. A round of perfunctory 
parochial calls or merely social visits did not 
satisfy him, yet he knew he ought in some 
way to secure a confidential relationship with 
his people. He was a systematic man, and 
needed a plan to work upon, and after much 
thought and some months’ experience he 
made this entry in his diary: 

1. I must be always ready to call when invited. 

2. Must catch at every st 
me to one of my people. 

3. Draw out fetes others their interests rather than 
intrude my own, but always assume a common 
interest in the improvement of the town. 

4. Never leave a house without having something 
on which to hang another call. 

5. Never meet a person with criticism or fault- 
finding. 

6. Prepare for calling as truly as for preaching. 


7. Study especially the Master’s way, and try to 
carry His spirit with me. 

8. Keep always in mind that it is my business to 
bring men to a consciousness of God, and to an 


understanding of their relationship with Him. 
- 
HE BECAME A TRUSTED FRIEND TO ALL 


ITH a conception of his work at once 


aw of an errand to take | 


’* had continued | 


But tothe young | 


so broad and ‘so deep, with a patience | 


founded on a great hope, with a confidence 
inthe Divine Helper, it is not strange that he 
became not only a trusted leader in town 
affairs, a wise overseer in the church, but to 
the families of his parish a beloved friend, 
and to the individuals of his parish, and to 
uncounted numbers who came from time to 
time within his influence, an inspiration and 
a guide; and so, while his highest ambition 
did not venture to dream of doing more than 
to help bring the Kingdom of God into his 
own litthe community, his ministry was 
blessed a hundredfold. 

He carried light into the homes clouded 
with anticipated sorrow, and was a staff 
on whom the mourners could lean. His 
presence at the grave was always a blessing. 
There was no service to the living or for the 
dead that did not bring him into a sacred 
friendship with some one, to whom was 
revealed through this, His loval servant, the 
Master’s presence. Thus, slowly, month by 
month, the bond between pastor and people 
strengthened, and their united power 
increased to bring about the ideal—the 
Kingdom of God in Peaceful Valley. 


*sF 


URING the progress of this series, many 

persons have written asking me where 

Peaceful Valley is, and how they may find it 
and profit by its experiences. 

To one and all I make answer: If, in your 
summer sojourn, you carry a warm interest 
in your human brothers and sisters, a true 
love of Nature, and a willingness to do your 
part toward replacing discord with peace, 
ugliness with beauty, selfishness with love, 
you will find yourself well started on the 
road which leads to Peaceful Valley. 


(THE END OF THE SERIES) 





| C. P. LANGLOIS 





July, 1898 


‘“ ” ; is the one of many- 
Crown” Piano §,.2° sr.ciates i 
other instruments) the others bave only a single- 


tone aud weary you by their dreary monotony— 


‘Crown’”’ Piano is warranted 10 years 


(the warrant is 
“burnt in the back” of each piano), twice as long as 
the warrauts on single-tone pianos— 
A CENT SENT BENT (simply your address on a 
postal) will bring to your door a catalogue. 
Bent Makes Organs Too! 


GEO. P. BENT. Mfr., Bent Block. p.Cionge 




















PRESERVED | IN THE 


[3 GILSON &| 
| ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 


are the pride of the owner and admiration of 
friends. The only really adjustable, contract- 
1 ible and extensible album. 


FOR sate BY DEALERS 
Prices pange Gem ~~ —- Eo $5.00 
SEND Special Catalegue L 
Mount your prints with Carter's arth Paste. 


Sold everywhere or sent by mail. 2-02. tube, 5 cents; 
7-oz. tube or 4-oz. jar for 25 cents. 


Carter's Writing Fiuid is the perfection 
of ledger inks. Carter's — Letter 
nk for the Household. -;- -f- +f 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Sines. 
Boston, Mass. 


“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIERY 














NEVER CHANGES COLOR 


“ONYX” brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery and ts especially noted for 
Shape, Eiasticity and Durability. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtain 
at your retailer's communicate with 
LORD & TAYLOR, “salt, 


YORK 












Foot-Form No. 403 for 
TENDER FEET 


Inner soles of the finest leather 
used in bicycle saddles makes 
them soft aud pliable. 


The Walking Boot 


popular with ladies in all 
professious—teachers, 

women of affairs. Sizes 
1to9, AAAto E. New 
Fall Catalogue mailed 
free. Money orders 
payable to 


mo-st - ome~xaneh 







$3.50 


but a 
$5.00 Quality 


SO-NO-MOR 


The DRESS-SHIELD 
RETAINERS 


Save Money. 
Save Shields. 
Save Time. 


Washington, D.C. 









i 
' You can attach 
i { shields to 
i 
quicker than it takes to tell it. Simpie 
ano Inpestevctisce. Hold firmer than 
sewing. Set of 4 mailed for 25 cents. 


A. B. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 





A Agents wanted. 
Every woman needs 
them. Free circular. 

















HE designs given on this page have 
been prepared with the idea that 
they will furnish pretty work which 
may be done out-of-doors on sum- 
merdays. The materials are most 

inexpensive and the details of each piece of 

work simple in the extreme. 

The materials necessary for the designs 
of underletting—which is a new form of 
fancy-work—shown on this page are Brussels 
net, rather fine linen, and embroidery silk. 
Shrink the Brussels net before using it 
by placing a wet cloth 
over it and ironing it dry. 
Stamp the design on the 
linen and draw out threads, 
making the fringe. Baste 
the net on the back of the 
linen, care being taken that 
it is put on straight and a 
little easy, but not loose; 
also baste around the design 
on the right side to hold the 
linen firmly to the net. 


. 


NLESS it is an all-over 
design cut the net out of 
the centre, leaving a quarter 
of aninchtoturnin. Turn 
it in, and run it down along 
the inside line of the design. 
Turn the net in and run it 
along the outside line mark- 
ing the fringe. 

The buttonholing along 
the net on the inside line 
is two short stitches and one 
long; on the outside line, 
ordinary buttonholing with 
arow of outlining run along 
the top. The embroidery 
may be done according to 
taste. The design given 
with points is entirely heavy 
outlining. The flowers are 





CENTREPIECE IN UNDERLETTING 


in different shades of pink, 
and the leaves are green. 


+ 


HE other designs are 
white except the large 
flowers, which are worked 
solid and shaded at the base 
with the two lightest shades 
of green, the rest of the 
design being done in white, 
heavy outlining. When it 
is all embroidered the linen 
must be cut away around 
the design with a sharp pair of rather blunt- 
pointed scissors. The fringing is done last. 
If a hem is preferred instead of fringe let 
the net run a quarter of an inch into the hem 
and hemstitch right through it, then put a 
row of buttonholing along, making the edge 

of the buttonholing come on the inside. 

FLORENCE DAVIS. 





A CENTREPIECE 
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PRETTY WORK FOR SUMMER DAYS 
Arranged Especially for the Fournal 


ie MAKE the pretty crochet centrepiece 
shown in illustration make a wheel as 
follows: 8 chain, join 24 trebles in rings or 
3 ch and 23trs. First row: 1 tr in each tr, 
1 ch between. Second row: 1 tr in each tr, 
2 ch between. Third row: 3 tr in each 2 ch, 
2 ch between. Fourth row: 5 ch and fasten 
ineach 2ch. Fifth row: 7 ch and fasten in 
each scallop. This makes a wheel. First 
row: 5 ch and fasten each 7 ch. Second row: 


Do 25 ch scallops to each 5 ch of last round. 
Do three more rows of § ch 


Fourth row: 





A CROCHET CENTREPIECE 


scallops, and then do four 
rows of 7 ch scallops and 
it is ready for the wheels. 
Make twelve wheels and join 
them as the last row is made. 
Join three times to the centre 
and miss one scallop of the 
centre and the wheel both, 
and join four times to the 
wheel that is next to it. 


+ 

IRST row: Fasten to 
third scallop of wheel 

5 ch, and fasten six times; 
12 ch between the wheels; 
repeat. Second row: g ch, 
and fasten in each 5 ch g ch, 
and fasten in fourth of 12 ch 
g ch, miss 4, and fasten 9 ch 
and repeat. Third row: 
gch and fasten in each scal- 
lop. Fourth row: 6 ch and 
fasten in each scallop. For 
border: First row: 29 single 
crochet right along, 7 ch, 
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A SIDEBOARD COVER IN UNDERLETTING 


miss 3 ch, 29 s c; repeat. Second row: Do 
six rows, decreasing 4 s c—that is, two each 
side—and increasing one more scallop of 7 ch 
every row. Eighth row: Do same manner, 
only make 7 ch and fasten twice in the 
middle one. Ninth row: Fasten to first 7 ch 
9 ch, a slip stitch into the fifth chain from 
the hook, 4 ch and fasten. Do this eight 
times around each scallop of pattern and 
none between. There should be twenty-one 
scallops around the doily when it is finished. 

Always make two or three chain when 
starting a row of chain scallops. 

EMMA PETTIT. 


+ 


HE diameter of the Delft centrepiece 
shown in illustration is fourteen inches, 
the border is three inches deep. The design, 
which was taken from an old Delft plate, 
will prove very effective if the lattice-work is 
done solidly in buttonhole stitch first on one 
side of the band and then on the other, after 
which the linen is cut away from between. 
In buttonhole stitch the work is done from 
left to right and the stitches kept perpendic- 
ular. The lattice-work is worked in a medium 
shade of Delft blue, and the figures and dots 
in the solid parts are worked in the two 
lighter shades of the embroidery silk. 
FLORENCE FETHERSTON. 
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A Pretty DELFT CENTREPIECE 


HE dainty pillow-case and 
sheet-sham for a baby’s crib 
which are shown in illustrations 
should be worked on a very fine 
quality of linen. . The sham will 
require a piece about a yard 
and a quarter long and thirty-two 
inches wide; this will allow for a 
one and a half inch hem around 
the three sides and a turnover 
at the top of nine inches. This 
should fold over from where the 
crease is shown in illustration. 
The scalloped edge is outlined 
with Honiton lace couched on 
closely with white floss. The star 
in the centre is done in the same 
way, the linen being cut away 
after the lace is stitched on. The 
design is a naturalistic arrange- 
ment of forget-me-nots in festoons. 
The colors to be used in the 
embroidery are two pale tints of 
blue, two of gray-green, a deep 
rose pink for the buds and yellow 
for the tiny centres. The flowers 
should be worked crosswise of the 
petals in two shades of blue. 
Fill each one with radiating lines 
from the centre, using silk and 
then working across that. 





PILLOW FOR A BaBy’'S CRIB 


Do not attempt to shade one single petal, 
but both shades of the blue may be used in 
one flower. The centres are done in French 
knots with yellow, the smallest buds in pink. 

a 

HE pillow should be fourteen by sixteen 
inches in size, the ruffle four inches deep 
and hemstitched to correspond with the sheet- 
sham. The cover is 
made as a slip, with 
buttons and button- 
holes under the ruf- 
fle at side so 
that it may be easily 
removed. A pretty 
idea is to have the 
baby’s monogram 
embroidered within 
the wreath on both 
pillow-case and 

sheet-sham. 

F. FETHERSTON 
































SHEET-SHAM FOR CrIiB 
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Important Announcement 


Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


| having now been on the market two years, 
its super-eminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time—now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
| as follows: 


| We will Mail New Skirt Length 


of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any 
person who, hav- 
ing used it, does 
not find that it 





Claims under this guarantee should be for- 
warded through the dealer from whom the 
goods were bought. Dealers throughout 
the country have been notified of this guar- 
antee. The genuine goods have the name 
FEDER’S stamped on every yard, and are 
wound on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


| Established 1847. 





| come in sizes 


large and small, 
I hold in calm 


or bluster weather. 
I fasten fabrics 


canvas tough 


_ And hook the finest 
| lace together. 
See that 


hump? ~ 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


RICHARDSON & DELONG Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Skirt 
Armor 


Protect the skirt from wear 
and mud and rain. Circle 
it with the rich beauty of 
S. H. & M. Redfern that it 
may ever be an eye-pleasing 
girdle of the art and dura- 
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4| bility of fashionable and 
@} economical good sense. 
ic) “S.H.& M.” isalways stamped on back 
Oe ae ae ae ae ae ae a ae ae ae ae a ae he ae a he ae he ake oe eae ae 
& , + 
i Art M. Heminway & Sons’ os 
ci New Transfer Book 4 
+ Needlework ¢ fo.ciesc insiders, 
4 wcniad drawn so that they can be read- 3 
ole ily transferred to linen for 
oe embroidery. Pointer and carbon paper with each book. oa 
oa All the above mailed for 30c. in Stamps; One sample study, oo 
oe Ze. You will want all of the designs when you see one. fe 
| fe MN. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 76 Greene St,, New York ae 


ee 
50 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 


LADIES’ or GENTLEMEN'S, mailed for $1.00 
Second lot of 50 from same plate,. .. . ° 
Send 2-cent stamp for samples of styles. 
D’K W. STROW & CO. 
7 East Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“sitet ORGANS 


We have a large stock of church organs which 

we must reduce at once. Fine instruments at 

half to two-thirds regular values. 

| | $125, $200, $300 and upward to $1200. ; 

| used 2-manual organ, in perfect order, for only 

| —. New pipe organs from $800 —s to $5000. 
‘ 











Prices from 
A slightly 


nee eee organs, formerly $75, now $47.50. 
| List of 100 pianos offered at a clearing sale on 
application. Let us hear from you. 


| | LYON & HEALY, 199 Wabash Ave., Chicago 













































































































By Ruth 


O ALMOST every very 

young girl there is sure 
at some time to come a 
feeling that is half 
friendship and half 
worship. This is given 
often to an unknown 
who has some fame, or 
perhaps to an ideal of 
womanhood, invari- 
ably much older than 
herself. Little harm 
results from this senti- 
ment, which in time 
exhausts itself, although if the ideal should 
be disappointing the young adorer thinks 
herself heart-broken, and becomes cynical. 

I am a believer in the friendships of women, 
but personally I seriously object to, and do 
not wish to see any of my girls drift into 
the so-called ecstatic friendships that are just 
now fashionable. Womankind has proven 
that she can care for herself, and yet she 
thinks it necessary to make the world at 
large understand that she is satisfied with the 
affection of a friend, that she is willing to 
pass her life with her so-called ‘‘ chum,’’ and 
that nothing stronger than friendship for a 
woman, or a Platonic liking for a man, is 
demanded of her. To my mind there is 
something wrong about such a woman. 


~ 
SHE REGARDS MAN AS HER ENEMY 


HE ecstatic girl lover is invariably bitter 
against man. Sheregards him as her 
natural enemy, for, in her heart of hearts, she 
knows that there is a stronger sentiment 
than affection, and that women are not always 
looking for reflections of themselves. Into 
this ecstatic friendship there is apt to come 
jealousy and often positive anger. Adoring 
her friend with all her young heart, she objects 
seriously to’ her having any friendship or 
even any pleasant conversation with any 
other girl. All that is good in life, all that is 
interesting must be between these two, She 
allows no rivals, and as of the two she hap- 
pens to be stronger of will, her friend either 
drifts away from her, resenting her masterful 
manner, or yields to her selfishness in a sen- 
timental way that is a tribute, so she thinks, 
to real friendship. It has been said that 
women dislike more than men; that what to 
men is nothing but a trifle which they pass 
by and never give a thought to, a woman will 
dilate upon, and grow morbid about. 

The girl who thinks she could if necessary 
die for her friend has not the patience to 
wait while her friend does the duties that 
are demanded of her in her quiet home. 
Once free she greets her with a rapturous kiss 
and a close embrace. Bad manners, my 
dear girls, bad manners! The strongest love 
between girl friends is not that which 
expresses itself in words and caresses. 


+. 
SHE IS SENTIMENTAL AND SILLY 


AGER to be generous, a girl ceases to give 
her little mite to charity, stops offering 
an occasional gift to her mother, that she may 
send, with a sentimental note, a posy or a 
box of sweets to the friend she has made 
her idol. It annoys her when this friendship 
is laughed at. She is eager to protest that 
two girls can love each other as sincerely 
and be as true to each other as are men under 
similar circumstances. But she forgets that 
men seldom behave to their friends as she 
does. Men do not talk about their affection 
for one another. Although all their lives 
long they may find pleasure in each other’s 
society they never dream of telling of the 
feeling that exists between them. But when 
the day of trouble comes then these friends, 
who have done no talking about the value or 
strength of their friendship, do something 
better than talk to prove it. 
One girl I know told her intimate friend 
7“ friend, ‘‘ who,’’ as she pathetically put 
““had been loved and lost.’’ It sounded 
= ee pretty; the friend to whom she told it 
cried, and for a long time believed that the 
friend had died, but one day when they were 
out for a walk her friend in a dramatic man- 
ner drew her to one side and said, ‘‘ I cannot 
stand looking at her, it will kill me.’’ Just 
then a plump, jolly-looking girl passed, and 
after nodding her head said, without any 
affectation, ‘‘ How are you?’’ And this was 
the lost friend! Evidently the situation had 
not affected her as it had her more romantic 
friend. But, oh, how that girl talked that 
night! How she told of the love that she 
had lavished on this unworthy object, of the 
worship bestowed on one who, after all, 
turned out to be commonplace. ‘‘ Who,’’ as 
she put it, ‘‘ did not understand meas you do, 
my darling.’’ Of course the darling was very 
much flattered, but in the depths of her heart 
she had to confess that she did not altogether 
understand, and she wondered how she would 
ever get the courage to tell her friend that she 
had accepted an invitation to go to the opera 
with some one else. She never did tell her. 
Her courage failed and the ecstatic friendship 
proved itself even at that early stage produc- 
tive of untruthfulness. And surely anything 
that does that cannot be a good thing. 


THE INTENSE FRIENDSHIPS OF GIRLS 









Ashmore 


SUCH FRIENDSHIPS GROW LIKE WEEDS 
A FRIENDSHIP like this grows like a weed 

in the night, for anything which is so 
extreme cannot have much stability. The 
stronger of the two in one of these extreme 
friendships demands of her companion that 
she give her all of her heart and all of her 
thoughts. She must be without ideas of her 
own, unless they are those approved of by her 
friend. She must see nothing good in any 
other woman; nothing pleasant nor agree- 
able in any acquaintance—in fact, there must 
be nothing good in life except that which has 
the approval of, or indeed owes its very exist- 
ence to, the girl with the strong will. A 
friendship of this kind is like a house built 
on the sand, without a foundation. It is 
going to topple over, and when it falls there 
will be much dust and many stones thrown, 
Such friendships cannot last, for they are 
foolish and wrong from their very beginning. 
The food upon which they feed is artificial, 
and the result is not a real friendship. A real 
friendship takes years to form. 

Gradually there comes to two nice girls, 
who find pleasure in each other’s companion- 
ship, a real affection that is not:expressed in 
foolish kisses, in ridiculous caresses, or in 
nonsensical love letters. When two sensible 
girls are friends each is glad that the other is 
happy. Each is glad when the other makes 
an agreeable acquaintance, or is asked to an 
interesting entertainment. Their friendship 
is so unselfish that it is shared with those 
members of the two families who are near 
and dear, while some day, if one friend 
should whisper to the other of a love that is 
stronger than affection, it will be because she 
knows that in her friend she will find the 
tenderest sympathy for her happiness and a 
sincere wish for a life of sunshine. 


+. 
FRIENDSHIPS THAT ARE TRUE AND LASTING 


HERE have been, and there are, friend- 
ships between girls that are as sweet and 
fragrant as the beautiful wood violets that 
hide themselves so modestly under the green 
leaves. There have been friendships made 
in girlhood that lasted all through life, and 
in some instances when life ended, for history 
tells of women who, being great friends, made 
the world better for living in it, and who slept 
in the same grave when death called them. 

It was not the enthusiastic friends, who 
had accepted lands, money, jewels and 
honors from Marie Antoinette, who stood by 
her in the hour of her trouble, ready and 
eager to do for her all that was possible. It 
was the quiet, dignified, truly affectionate 
Princess de Lamballe, who had never asked a 
a favor from her, who refused to leave her 
Queen and who was martyred for her friend. 
Another historical friendship was that of 
Madame de Staél and Madame Recamier; one 
more than ordinary in appearance, but a great 
genius, the other one of the loveliest women 
that ever lived, gentle, with a remarkable 
candor, and a continued happiness that made 
her very presence a joy. That which the 
great genius admired most in her friend was 
her ability to make people love her, while 
the great beauty, at whose feet both men and 
women fell, simply because she was so lovely 
and so happy, admired with all her heart 
the intellectual gifts of the other, and failed 
to see her absolute plainness of face and 
oddity of dress. Catering to her friend’s 
fancies Madame de Stdel never failed to 
express admiration of her toilette, for the 
genius knew of how much worth was the 
friendship of a true-hearted woman, and if a 
trifle pleased, if a pleasant word gratified, 
why not offer them? Can you imagine a 
woman like this drifting into the foolish, 
ecstatic, miscalled friendship of to-day ? 


+. 
FEW FRIENDS CAN LIVE HAPPILY TOGETHER 


S paer~igped in my pronounced objections to 

the ecstatic friendship, you may think 
that I do not believe in friendships between 
women. In this, my dear girl, you are 
mistaken. I think great affection and close 
friendships are possible between women. 
Indeed, if to neither of them comes a greater 
love, I believe that, with a sure friendship as 
a foundation, they may form a home, but 
before doing this the strength of the friend- 
ship must be tested. A pretty girl who came 
on from Virginia to study art, and who met a 
girl who was here to study music, and whose 
home was in the far West, grew to be good 
friends, and when each started her life work 
in New York they agreed to live as bachelor 
girls. Their home was delightful for a while, 
and then—and then—both realized that they 
were not as companionable as they had 
hoped, and unless they parted very soon they 
would grow to dislike one another. 

Few people, unless bound by ties of kin- 
ship or great love, can together make a 
home. There is so much that in friendship 
must be overlooked, so much must be for- 
given, so much patiently endured, and yet 
friendship demands a constant interest. 

What use are you to your friend if she 
wishes to read to you the play or the song or 
the story that she has written, and you plainly 
show her that she is boring you ? 
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IN FRIENDSHIP THERE MUST BE SINCERITY 


W HAT kind of friendship is it that does not | 


hide the weariness and throw an interest 
into whatever the friend may wish to criticise 
or talk about? And yet in friendship there 
must be truth. It cannot exist with falsehood 
as its leaven, and yet there are always disa- 
greeable truths that had better be left unsaid. 
Great women—that is, women great in the 
history of the world—have most of them 
been fortunate in having about them women 
friends who were as true as steel. Do you 
believe any one of the four Marys who were 
the close friends and companions of Mary 
Stuart showed their affection for her after 
the fashion of the foolish girls of to-day? 
And what would the gushing girl friend of 
this century have thought of Catherine 
Douglas, the friend and maid of honor to 
the wife of James I, of Scotland, who, when 
the assassins were forcing their way into the 
Royal chamber, thrust her beautiful arm, 
about which the poets had written, into a 
stanchion of the door as a bolt, and held it 
there until it was broken. 

You are sure you could do great things, 
but you count the world of 
ordinary, and yet there is just as much 
self-denial possible now as ever. You remind 
me of the story of the ecstatic girl friend 
who, hearing that to the chosen one there had 
happened an accident—her hand had been 
burned—and desiring to show her affection, 
plunged her own hand into the fire until it 
was burned as nearly as possible into the 
condition of that of her friend. Affection? 
Nonsense. She simply made herself an 
additional trouble to people who already 
had troubles of their own, and an object of 
ridicule and scorn to the world at large. 


~ 
SOME ODD PHASES IN GIRLS’ FRIENDSHIPS 


OUR chosen friend should be some one of 
whom your mother approves. She should 

be able to supply for you the good which you 
lack, and encourage you to do that which is 
right and unselfish. She should never lead 
you into foolish confidences. She should 
have sense enough to avoid the ecstatic friend- 
ship as if it were a dangerous disease. She 


to-day as | 


should be perfectly able to live without you. | 


It is true that she might miss you, regret you, 
and wish that you were with her, but she 
would not annoy a whole household by her 
morbid mournings for a friend whom the 
exigencies of life had taken away from her. 


An odd phase in the ecstatic friendship of | 


to-day is the exchange between girls of valu- 
able gifts that possibly neither can afford, 


but that certainly neither should give. A | 
fancy for rings that match, for brooches that | 
are alike in having the same loving quotation | 
engraved upon them, or for bangles with luck | 
coins attached to them—these are the gifts | 


that girls who are chums offer to each other. 
Practical people say, ‘‘ Oh, such friendships 
wear themselves out and do nobody any 
harm.’’ They do wear themselves out, but 
they do much harm. Every time that which 
is good is made to seem valueless by its bad 
imitation the heart of a girl is hurt, and 
these bruises, my friend, are difficult to heal. 
Sometimes they are more than mere bruises; 
they are open wounds that sting and burn, 
and seem to fill all the brain and all the heart 
with hatred and bitterness. Therefore I beg 
of you be careful in your choice of a friend, 
and be more than careful in the conduct of 
your friendship. It is almost as easily killed 
as love. It requires quite as much consider- 
ation and a little more unselfishness than any 
love where there is always one who plays 
while the other holds the candle. 


” 
BE TRUE TO YOUR FRIEND AND YOUR WORD 


HAT remarkable genius, Margaret Fuller, 
after looking earnestly at the picture of 











Perfect | 
Satisfaction 


Hosiery and Gloves bearing 
the stamp 


always give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Hermsdorf dye is the 


standard fast black of the world. 


All Good Dry-Goods Stores keep Hosiery 
and Gloves that are Hermsdorf-Dyed. 








The smallest watch made in America that is 
a perfect imonern er, is the latest produc- 
tion of the Dueber-H ainpden factories, called 


The Fu Humaeedl 


This beautiful ladies’ watch is sold in cases of 
Solid Gold, Sterling Silver, and Gold filled, of dif- 
ferent designs. It is for sale by jewelers of reputa- 


| tion only. 


Madame Recamier, wrote in her journal: ‘‘I | 
have so often thought over the intimacy | 


between her and Madame de Staél. 
beautiful friendship. I like to feel that such 
friendships can exist. It is the same love 
which the angels feel.’’ Margaret Fuller 
herself was the object of a great deal of 
foolish adoration from young girls, but she 


It wasa | 


wisely enough recognized the affection that | 
was worth accepting, while she made her | 


young adorers conscious of the folly of their 
behavior. There probably never lived a 
woman who so eagerly longed for affection, 
and it was not strange that, after her death, 
there was found among some papers written 
when she was a young woman this prayer: 


“Father, I am weary. Reassure me for a while, 
I pray Thee. Oh, let me rest a while in Thee, Thou 
only Love! In the depth of my prayer I suffer 
much. Take me only a while. No fellow-being will 
receive me. I cannot pause; they will not detain me 
by their love. Take me a while, and again I will 
go forth on a renewed service. I sink from want of 
rest, and none will shelter me. Thou knowest it all. 
Bathe me in Thy love.” 


I do believe that woman is happiest who 
has a true, honorable woman friend who is 
companionable, lacks inquisitiveness, and is 
always considerate and always true. She is 
the ideal friend, and the only one worth hav- 
ing. The object of the ecstatic friendship is 
a poor fraud, a base imitation. 

Once get the real friend—the only sort of 
friend worth having—then make this the 
motto of your life: ‘‘ Be true to your word, 
your work and your friend.’’ 


Editor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 


correspondents, under the title of ‘‘Side-Talks | 
with irls,’’ will be found on page 29 of this issue | 


of the Journal. 





If your dealer does not sell Dueber- 
Hampden watches, write to us and we 
will send you address of dealer who does. 
Also complete illustrated catalogue of 
our cases and movements. It is free. 


The Dueber Watch Works, Canton, Ohio 


More than five million watches in the pockets of 
the people attest the superiority of our work. 


SILVER PLATE 


to be relied on for durability 
must be made by reputable 
makers under a_ guaranteed 
trade-mark and name. 




















The “ Zagle Brand”’ silver plate 
is guaranteed by the makers, 
one of the oldest manufacturers 
of plated and sterling silver 
ware in this country. Every 
article bearing this stamp is of 
assured wearing quality. 


“Tue Buenwesn"* 





This mark appears 
(aw “ROGERS. on all spoons, forks 
and knives, 
For Sale and the name 
by all 


oe a 
appears Ss B 
Boaters. on all Flat 
Ask for it. Ware packages. 


Made only by SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





















‘Sein month Just the Thing for 
rirtis /[\\iom" — Home and Office 
Here’s a Mucilage Bottle 
that’s always ready for it- 


" stant use. Keeps fluid from 
bottle evaporating, and brusli- 
handle clean. All Glass. 
Simple. No rollers, sponges 
or automatic wipers. Price, 
0c, with brush — best 
quem, finest bristles— ie 
livered to any address itt 
the United States. 


CO., 493 Phila. Bourse, Philadelphis 


IF CONFRONTED 


too frequently by this condition, write for my illustra 
ted and descriptive price list of hosiery for men, womes 
£. fi and chifdren, made to be sold direct to the consumert- 


PAUL SCHLOSSMANN, *™!tter, and 'icaver 


/ 


J Patented. 





































A STUDY IN COLOR 
BY JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 
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ARIAN’S hair is dark, 
Dark as night, 


But when she opes her black-fringed eyes 


Then straightway all the darkness flies— 
Just as the stars light up the 
Skies 
When they are blackest. 





Ellen’s hair is fair, 

Fair as day. 

Upon her head the sunshine lies, 

And when she opes her azure eyes 

You'll think you've seen the deep-blue skies 
When they are bluest. 


When I see them play together, 
One in red and one in blue, 
Then I cannot tell you whether 
It is dawn’s or twilight’s hue ; 
For it’s sunshine kissing starlight 
Just one moment ; 
then, instead, 
It is day touched by the 
far light 
Of the ev’ning tapers 
red! ° 











THE STORY OFA BIT OF COAL 


BY MARGARET FREDERICKS 





OT very long ago a piece of coal in 
some way found a voice and 
began to talk. The coal lay 
spluttering in a grate fire, and on 
the fender a brass ow] was perched. 
‘Don't look so wise, Sir Owl,’’ said the 

coal, ‘‘ you may appear bright, but, black as 

I am, I can tell you more in five minutes 

than you, with all your blinking assumption, 

ever knew. I know that owls flew before 
coal burned, but I can remember ages before 
any owl flew or any flesh walked the earth. 
‘“Over yonder on the table is a dish of 
growing ferns. I was once just such a dainty 
fern. I can remember well the primeval 
forest where I grew, the luxuriant vegetation 
of that forest, with its trees, heavy mosses 
and ferns, some as large as the trees of this 
degenerate age. What music the winds 





made blowing through such trees and among 
such ferns; more tender was it than the song 
of spring birds, and sweeter far than the 
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THE STORM THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO 

‘““FPHE grand old oak at whose foot I 

nestled, though torn limb from limb, 
resisted to the last. Finally it said to me: 
‘Poor little fern, I have tried to outlast the 
storm for your sake, but fate is against me; 
I must soon fall and crush you.’ Then over 
the plain of desolation came a blast of sur- 
passing fury, and the majestic tree fell upon 
me, and I lost consciousness. 

‘* How long I remained so I cannot tell, 
but when I became conscious all was dark 
about me. I seemed to be hard and cold, 
and could not move. Then came to me one 
of the fairy-like beings who inhabit the inner 
earth and told me many things. I learned 
that soon after the tempest the ocean rushed 
over the spot where once my native forest 
had been, and the fallen trees were covered 
with a layer of mud and sand; then, after 
ages, the sea again rolled away, and other 
trees and ferns grew far over our heads; 
later I was told that there were animals and 
birds up there, and at last report came of an 
animal who ruled all others—called Man.’’ 


+ 
THE COAL AND HIS MANY RELATIVES 


E COALS have numerous relatives all 

over the world, and have always 
kept up communication with one another, 
although so situated as to be unable to visit 
each other. Our real family name is Peat; 
all Coals are descended from the Peats, 
though only those in old Ireland go by that 
name. 

“Our family is largely represented in 
every country of the continent, from cold 
Russia to sunny Italy; they live in Africa, 
India, China, Japan and the isles of the 
sea, and I have heard that the British 
Empire is largely supported by Coals. I 
belong to the Anthracite Coal branch myself; 
some of the other branches 
call us a hard lot, but that is 
only in comparison with their 
own softness ; in the family 
the Cannel Coals have the 
largest quantity of gas, and 
the Bituminous Coais the 
darkest complexions.’’ 


7” 
THE END OF THE COAL’S STORY 


- * to return to my story: 

As I lay in my bed, 
as I had for centuries, under 
a great pressure of stratified 
circumstances, and unable to move, a rumor 
came that this wonderful man was coming 
our way, and one day I felt a sudden wrench 
and glare of light, and knew that I was free 
again. After the darkness I had lived in so 
long it took some time to become accustomed 
to the light, but at last I saw a man—he was 
a tall miner with a lamp in his hat, and a 
long pick in his hands with which he was 
loosening black pieces of rock. A lump fell 
by me, and from it came the 
familiar voice of a friend 
who had been a fern with 
me in the primeval forest, 
and with whom I had con- 
versed since, but, in the 
darkness, had never seen. 


“ce 


io. 


Lod Alas, my friend was black, 
NS I was black, we were no 
longer ferns! The miner 


WN 


also was black! Was there, 
then, no more brightness? 
Was this the result of age, 
water, pressure, cold and 
darkness ? 

‘Tt was a terrible awaken- 
ing. Better, I thought, to 
have remained bed-ridden 
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PS and imagined myself a fern, 
Ni than gain knowledge and 
“\ freedom to find myself a 
\\ coal! After a time a boy 








murmur of running waters. All the ferns 
loved the sunlight as it shone brightly 
through the tree-tops, and every quivering 
frond clasped the beams in its fibres lest the 
Warmth and brightness be lost. Oh, little 
owl, what days those were in old Arcadia! 

“Plenty of soft wet earth to rest upon, the 
Sunshine to love, the overhanging trees to 
protect, the consciousness of personal grace 
and beauty.’’ The little coal grew black at 
the remembrance. 

“One day there came no sunshine from 
the cloud-covered sky, and toward night a 
tempest arose. So terrible was it that I 
wished I could creep into the earth and hide, 
but at length that, too, began to tremble, 
and I knew not where to look for refuge from 
the fury of the storm. 

‘The lightning flashed, while the rain 
poured and the wind blew with great power. 

mally a large tree near me fell, while the 
wind howled as if in glee over a defeated foe. 

©on another tree fell, and another and 
another, till almost all the forest was level.”’ 


came with a cart, and in it I 
was tossed with other coals. 
We rode along a narrow, covered path in the 
earth, and came to a room with several men 
and some queer apparatus; then we were 
transferred to a car and began to rise. As 
we passed upward it grew lighter and lighter, 


'»? 


until we were in the sunshine again! 
+. 
WHAT THE COAL WAS GOOD FOR 


 <_om I realized the horror of my change 

of state. I could now only look upon 
the sun’s brightness, I had not the power of my 
youth to fold his warm beams close; what 
could I be good for in my ugly black form? 
But one day a man who had a sweet, kind 
voice came with a little boy to the bin where 
I had been placed, and chancing to select me 
from my fellows, picked me up and told my 
history to the child. My beautiful former 
shape, the storm, the overflowing ocean, «the 
miner and the mine—all were explained, and 
then he said that I should again change shape 
and ‘in doing so give warmth and brightness 
to others, for I was ‘ imprisoned sunlight.’ ’”’ 


HOME JOURNAL 


HAPPINESS OF BRINGING SUNSHINE TO OTHERS 

**IDATIENTLY I have waited since that 

day to fulfill my mission. At last I 
am burning away; but what matters it, I 
shall not die, but pass into another state. I 
am almost burned out, little owl, my life is 
surely fast ebbing away. After I had first 
begun to burn that same little boy came into 
this room. He was cold, and walking to the 
grate held his hands out to me. I glowed 
as hard as I could, and he gave a cry of 
delight at the warmth, and then becoming 
thoughtful, said softly, ‘Yes, it is, as 
Grandpa said, imprisoned sunlight, Nature’s 
greatest gift to man.’ And now, little owl, I 
burn out content, for by burning I add to the 
comfort of a little child.’’ 

The coal gave a last faint glow, and went 
out. Up the chimney passed its life in the 
gases from the burning, out again into the 
unknown reservoirs of Nature whence they 
came, and naught was left on earth of the 
little bit of coal but ‘‘ dust and ashes.’’ 


**-F 
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Be ||IRS.INJUNS ICE CREAM 


BY JEANETTE M. WHITE 











.T HAPPENED at Geneva Newton’s 
birthday party, and even to-day 
the little folks laugh over the 
memory of their happy time. 

Geneva was six years old that 
day, and had a party, or picnic’ rather, in the 
park near her home. It was in July, when 
the sky was as blue as Geneva’s eyes, and 
there were plenty of roses and singing birds. 
There were hammocks and swings, and long 
velvety grass under the shade trees, where six 
little tables covered with snowy linen and 
decorated with green leaves were set with 
pretty dishes and many good things. Each 
little guest brought a birthday gift for 
Geneva, but above all the pretty presents she 
valued most a lovely doll sent by her uncle. 


+ 


HE children were having a fine time play- 
ing hide and seek among the trees, when 
little Tommy Garnett, who was swinging in 








a hammock, suddenly rolled out and bumped 
his nose so that it bled, at which he set up a 
terrific howl, bringing the little ones to him 


from all directions. Mamma Newton ap- 
peared on the scene quickly, drying Tommy’s 
tears by announcing supper. 

There happened to be an Indian encamp- 
ment near by, and while the children were 
eating, a squaw, passing by, walked right 
into the grounds with her papoose strapped 
on her back, and leading a little Indian girl 
about Geneva’s age by the hand. 

Some of the children, who had never seen 
an Indian, were frightened, others laughed, 
but Geneva said politely: 

** Did you come to my party, Mrs. Injun? 
I'se glad to see you, sit right down here,’’ 
pointing to a shady bit of grass under a tree. 

The squaw sat down witha grunt. Many 
of the children left their seats and gathered 
around to catch a glimpse of the cunning 
papooses with their bright black eyes. 


2 ERCY on us, who is this?’’ cried 
Mamma Newton, as she appeared 


with a tray filled with dishes of ice cream. 

‘‘Mamma, this is Mrs. Injun, and she’s 
brought her little chilluns to my party, so we 
must give her some ice cream ’’-—and before 
mamma could speak Geneva had _ two 
dishes of ice cream, and was thrusting them 
into the hands of ‘‘ Mrs. Injun’’ and her 
oldest papoose. The squaw looked at it 
solemnly and took a generous mouthful. 

‘Ugh, ugh! Heap cold!’’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Injun’’ got up quickly, handing the dish 
back to Geneva, placing her hands over her 
stomach and rolling up her eyes. 

The cunning little papoose had tilted her 
dish up to her mouth, filling it and her 
throat full of the frozen dainty, which so 
surprised her that she jumped to her feet, 
dropping dish and all, and gave an 
impromptu war dance then and there. 

The children shrieked with laughter at 
the surprise and consternation of the Indian 
mother and her child. 

‘* Mrs. Injun’’ wrapped her blanket about 
her, took her papooses and would have 
stalked away greatly offended had not kind- 
hearted Geneva ran after her with cold 
chicken, rolls and cake. 

After more play the party came to an end; 
but even Tommy Garnett declared it had 
been the ‘‘ bestest one he ever saw,’’ all on 
account of the little papooses, and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Injun’s’’ first attempt at eating ice cream. 
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Three reasons for the value of 


Nestle’s Food 


as a diet for infants are its 


Simplicity, Economy and Safety 


That it can be prepared in five minutes is 
important; that it requires nothing but 
the addition of water, and Costs BUT §0¢. 
FOR A POUND PACKAGE, is also important; 
but that its use does not depend on the 
addition of cow’s milk, with all its attend- 
ing dangers, is of far more importance 
than all else. In selecting a Foop For 
YOUR BABY, remember that NESTLE’s 
FOOD Is SAFE. 

A sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our book, 


“THE Basy,”’ will be sent to any mother ad- 
dressing 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents in America 
73 Warren Street, New York 
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Babies’ Clothing 
is Low in Price 


Not because it is made, as is 
often the case, by underpaid labor 
in unwholesome places, 

But because of the employment of improved 
methods and machinery, and economy in the buy- 
ing and use of material, only possible where very 
large quantities are produced at one time; 

These are the reasons why we can sell, for 
instance, this 


Fine Nainsook Dress 


yoke of three insertions and cluster tucks in front, 
four clusters of fine tucks in back—full skirt, deep 


hem, neck and sleeves prettily finished 5 
with embroidery—6 months to 2 years, Cc. 
(By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra), 

And many others just as desivable, described in 
the large catalogue of the “Children's Store,’ sent 
upon receipt of gc. postage. 


Saami Baby’s Nest 


veloped no more practi- 
Combined Baby Jumper !renze Trimmings 65.00 








cal invention than the 





and Rocking Chair Black enamel “ 4.00 
Baby sleepsall night without wak- § ’ — 
ing in this baby jumper, and iskept _ a 
out of mischief all day by chang- Phe wes 


ing the position of the chair. Ir 
18S HUMANE, TOO. Does away with 
the side 
motion of 
the ordl- 
nary crib 
which all 
doctors 
agree is in- 
jurious to 
the mental 
develop- 
ment of 
baby. 
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It Keeps 
Baby 
Healthy 
and 
Happy 


It is ornamental—well-nigh 
indestructible—and a uursery 
convenience all the year. Is 
indispensable in het weather, 

ULOSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 

GLASCOCK BROS. MPG, CO, 

Box 6, Munele, Ind, 


D Fi A New Aid to Hearing 
phe HEA Sent on Trial, absolutely Free of 
R Expense or Risk. Address 
GEO. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 
epee: ete COS) oS OOOO AIO OOOO SS 


FOOD FOR BABY. If mother can't 


nourish it; if it is pale and thin, try 


4 SOMATOSE. 
Nghia 








recall 


“: 


POD CSS GS SS OVS POSS 





SEBed 


Pamphlets 
mailed by 

ey (on & Co, 
New York, 
agents for 
Farbenfabriken 
worm 

Friedir. Bayer 


Setter 


stave 





><> 


& K- 
& & Uo., 
Elberfeld, , 


tO elt 2 ets (Ptr ot ttt soacd) 





O7*Send 15 cts. for 3 mos. trial subscription to “* Tue 
Boox-Keersr.” A handsome 100-page magazine for 
office men. Will teach you book-keeping, short-hand, 
penmanship, law, short cuts, banking, lightning cal 
" culations, corporation accounting, ete., ete. Price, $1 
wyear. The Book-Keeper Co., Dept. 24, Detroit, Mich. 
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FORTY KINDS OF SUMMER SANDWICHES 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
*NEW COOKING LESSONS: NUMBER SIX 


F BREAD is used for sandwiches 
it should be made especially for 
the purpose in good-sized square 
loaves, that the slices may be cut 
into fancy shapes without waste. 
Butter may be used perfectly 
plain, or it may be seasoned or 
worked into a soft condition, and 

lemon juice, parsley or paprika added. 

For caviar sandwiches the bread may be 
toasted, or it may be carefully fried in oil. 


7 
CELERY SANDWICHES WITH MAYONNAISE 


Rou slowly for fifteen minutes four eggs; 
remove the shells and chop the whites 
very fine, or put them through a vegetable 
press, mixing with them a little shredded 
celery. Cut the crust from the end of the 
loaf of bread, butter the loaf, cut off a slice a 
quarter of an inch thick, put over it a goodly 
layer of the white of egg and celery, thena 
layer of mayonnaise, then a layer of the yolk 
of egg put through a sieve, and over all 
another slice of bread, pressing the whole 
together gently. With a sharp knife cut off 
the crusts, leaving the sandwich perfectly 
square. Cover a meat-plate with lettuce 
leaves, arrange the sandwiches on them, 
cover with dampened lettuce leaves, and 
stand aside for twenty minutes. Sandwiches 
made in this way may be kept fresh from 
early morning until evening, consequently 
are particularly nice for picnics. 


ee, 
CANNIBAL SANDWICHES OF RYE BREAD 


UT half a pound of raw beef through a 
meat-chopper; add ateaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of red pepper and a tablespoonful of 
onion juice. Spread this over buttered rye 
or brown bread, cover with another piece of 
bread, and trim off all the crust. 
COLD BEEF AND CURRY SANDWICHES 
ti EACH half pint of finely chopped cold 
roast beef add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, a teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce, and rub in a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Spread on 
buttered bread, covering with a second slice, 
and cut into fancy shapes. 

To make curry sandwiches chop the whites 
of four hard-boiled eggs very fine and put 
the yolks through a fine sieve. Cut the 
slices from the end of a loaf of bread, butter 
the loaf; cut off a sufficient number of slices, 
buttering each one. Cover half the slices 
with white of egg, put over five or six pickled 
oysters, a dusting of curry, a few drops of 
onion juice, then a layer of the yolks, and 
cover with another piece of bread. These 
sandwiches are capable of great variations; 
the bread may be covered with chopped cress, 
and then oysters, then garnished with the 
yolks, onion juice, curry, and salt sprinkled 
over; and they may be left without a top 
cover of bread, and eaten with a fork. 


. 
CRAB AND LOBSTER SANDWICHES 


AVE the crabs boiled and the meat neatly 
picked out. Cut the crust from a loaf 
of whole wheat bread; butter the loaf, cut off 
a slice half an inch thick; cover this thickly 
with the picked crab meat, put over a table- 
spoonful of French dressing or mayonnaise. 
Cover with another slice of bread, trim off the 
crusts, cut into fancy shapes and serve. 

For lobster sandwiches you may use 
Boston brown bread. Remove the meat from 
a nicely boiled lobster and cut it into dice. 
An hour before using, dust with salt, red 
pepper, and either lemon juice or tarragon 
vinegar. Near serving time put a goodly 
layer of the lobster over one piece of bread, 
cover with another, press the two together, 
cut in triangles and serve. 


- 
SANDWICHES MADE FROM COTTAGE CHEESE 


UT slices of brown bread about half an 
inch thick; do not remove the crusts. 
Rub half a pint of cottage cheese to a smooth 
paste, then press it through a fine sieve; add 
slowly, beating all the while, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream. Spread each slice of bread thickly 
with this cream mixture. Put on top a very 
thin slice of white bread, and on top of this 
another thin layer of cheese. Cover witha 
slice of brown bread and trim into shape. 








*Mrs. Rorer’s new series of Cooking Lessons, 
which began in the Journal of February last, will 


continue throughout the ear. The lessons 
which have been given thus far are: 
The Apple in Thirty-Five Ways, February 


Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent, March 


Proper Cooking for the Nursery, ril 
Strawberries in Thirty Ways, . ay 
Thirty Soups Without Meat, . june 


The subject of Mrs. Rorer’s next Cooking 
Lesson, which will aogeet in the August issue, 
will be “* Foods of the Woods.” 


DELICIOUS CREAM CHICKEN SANDWICHES 
HOP cold cooked chicken very fine; to 
each pint allow a teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of red pepper; spread this in a thick 
layer over buttered bread, and just at serving 
time put in the centre of the chicken a table- 
spoonful of nicely made cold cream sauce. 
Put over another slice of bread, trim off the 
crusts, cut into triangles and serve at once. 


> 
SANDWICHES MADE FROM COLD MUTTON 


HOP cold cooked mutton very fine; to 
each pint add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of capers, a teaspoonful of 
chopped mint, a dash of pepper and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Spread this thickly 
over buttered whole wheat bread, Cover 
with another slice, trim off the crusts and 
serve in a bed of lettuce leaves. 


7 
DILL SANDWICHES CUT IN TRIANGLES 


UT the crusts from the end of a loaf of 

bread; butter the slices, cover one half 

with thin slices of the white meat of roasted 

chicken; put over this a thin layer of dill 

pickles. Cover with another piece of but- 

tered bread, trim off the crusts, cut into 
triangles and serve on lettuce leaves. 


- 
ROAST BEEF AND TOMATO SANDWICHES 


UTTER whole wheat or brown bread, 
cover with a very thin layer of rare 
roast beef; put on top of this a slice of 
tomato, dust with salt and pepper; pour 
over a teaspoonful of olive oil or mayonnaise 
dressing. Cover with another layer of 
unbuttered bread and trim off the crusts. 


: 
MUTTON SANDWICHES WITH PEAS 


UTTER slices of white bread and put over 
one half thin slices of cold boiled mut- 
ton; mix together half a pint of nicely cooked 
peas that have been seasoned with salt, 
pepper, a little butter and a teaspoonful of 
capers. Put a layer over the mutton, then 
cover with another slice of buttered bread, 
trim off the crusts, cut into triangles and 
serve in a bed of lettuce leaves. 


+. 
CHICKEN AND TONGUE SANDWICHES 


HOP cold boiled tongue and chicken. 
Take equal quantities and mix with 
each pint of meat a quarter of a cup of 
melted butter, the yolk of one egg beaten, 
a little black pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread this over the 

buttered bread and trim off all the crust. 

+ 
SANDWICHES FOR OUTDOOR LUNCHEONS 


HE rolls should be perfectly fresh, and 
should be rather small, with a tender, 
crisp crust. The round graham rolls are 
exceedingly nice for this purpose. Remove 
from the top of the roll a piece of the crust 
the size of a silver dollar, and with a blunt 
knife or spoon take out the centre. The 
space may be filled with any highly seasoned 
chopped meat, fish, lobster, crab, or even 
fruit, the lid replaced, and the sandwich 
served in a pretty basket. 

Tongue sandwiches may be made by either 
chopping the tongue or cutting it into thin 
slices. Where the tongue is chopped it 
should be rubbed as described in the receipt 
for chicken sandwiches, and highly seasoned. 


+ 
FISH AND SALAD SANDWICHES 


NCHOVY, sardines or fresh boiled fish 
may be used for sandwiches. These are 
better pounded to a paste, with a few drops 
of lemon juice added during the pounding. 
Fresh white fish, like cod, may be nicely 
seasoned with salt and pepper, moistened 
with a little mayonnaise or even a plain white 
sauce, and then put between two layers of 
white bread, nicely buttered. Among the 
daintiest and most palatable of fish sand- 
wiches are those made of shad roe. Throw 
the roe into boiling water, add a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf and a teaspoonful of salt; 
simmer gently for about thirty minutes and 
drain. With a fork remove the membrane; 
add just a suspicion of mace, a quarter of a 
pound of melted butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
The mixture may then be spread on thin 
slices of brown bread and butter, or filled 
into small graham or wheat rolls. 

Under the heading of salad sandwiches 
all forms of meat may be placed on lettuce 
leaves, put between two slices of bread and 
tied together with ribbon, or the slices 
pressed together, and the crusts trimmed so 
that the lettuce leaf will form a sort of ruffle 
around the edge. Cress may be used in place 
of lettuce. Where mayonnaise dressing is 
used the sandwiches must be made at the 
very last moment, and promptly served. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES OF ALL KINDS 
HIN slices of American cheese may be 
placed between two thicknesses of 
bread—the bread, of course, being buttered 
—or Swiss or English cream cheese may be 
used. Sapsago and Parmesan may be grated 
and sprinkled thickly over a slice of buttered 


bread, then just a dusting of red pepper and | 


another slice of bread. 
One of the most delightful of all sand- 


wiches is made of cheese and anchovy rubbed | 


together. Take two tablespoonfuls of 
Parmesan, add one anchovy, rub to a paste; 
add a little dill and spread between two very 
thin slices of nicely toasted bread. 


. 
SANDWICHES FOR LUNCHEON AND SUPPER 


HE open sandwiches are best suited for | 


first course at a chafing-dish supper or | 


as first course for luncheon. They are usually 


made from caviar, or finely chopped tongue, | 


chicken or paté de foies-gras, The bread 
should be buttered, cut into circles and a 
thick layer of the mixture placed on top. 
* 
ASTHETIC AND OTHER SANDWICHES 


HE scented sandwiches, such as clover, 
nasturtium, rose and violet, in vogue 


with very dainty people, are made by cover- | 


ing both the bread and butter with the leaves 
or flowers, allowing them to remain over 


night, and then simply serving the bread and | 


butter sandwich. Trim the crusts from the 
loaf of bread, put it into a large soup-tureen 


in a bed of clover or any highly scented | 


flower; wrap the butter in a piece of cheese- 
cloth and put it also in a tureen; cover with 
clover. Next day the butter and bread will 
be filled with the flavor and odor of clover. 

For afternoon teas nut sandwiches, mixed 


fruit sandwiches, or slices of chopped fruit | 


which have been firmly pressed together, with 
a layer of nut cheese between, using no bread 
whatever, may be used. 

Pignolias or pine nuts, black walnuts, 
almonds and pecans may all be put through 
a meat-chopper, mixed, a very little salt 
added, and spread over bread. 

Candied cherries, pineapple or green 
gages may be chopped fine, moistened with 
orange juice and spread over thin slices of 
buttered bread or sponge cake. 

Boston brown bread, with plain black 
walnuts chopped rather fine, makes very 
agreeable sandwiches to serve with chocolate. 


+ 
ANCHOVY AND SARDINE CANAPES 


A CANAPE is really a form of sandwich. 

The bread is cut into fancy shapes and 
either toasted or fried in hot fat. The slices 
are then covered with any mixture of nicely 
seasoned meat, and served for first course 
at luncheon or for a chafing-dish supper. 
Anchovy and sardine canapés are very tasty 
and appetizing. When sardines are used 
plenty of seasoning is required. 


. 
FIG SANDWICHES IN ROLLS 


PLIT a dozen figs, scrape out the soft 
portion, rejecting the skins; rub this to 

a paste. Butter either white or brown bread, 
then cut the slices from the loaf as thin as 
possible; remove the crusts, spread over the 
paste; roll the bread carefully, press for a 
moment until there is no danger of the roll 
opening: then roll it in a piece of tissue 
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paper, twisting the ends as you would an | 


old-fashioned motto, or it may be tied with 
narrow baby ribbon of any color. 


> 
GERMAN SANDWICHES FROM RYE BREAD 


HESE are usually made from rye bread. 
Between the buttered slices chopped 


beef, cheese or chicken, covered with finely | 


chopped pickles, or bologna sausage, may be | 
spread, or a layer of bologna sausage, then | 
a thin layer of pumpernickel, covered over 


with another thin slice of rye bread. Cut 
into strips not oyer half an inch wide and the 
length of the slice. Serve on lettuce leaves. 


- 
FRENCH CHICKEN SANDWICHES 


HOP the white meat of one boiled 
chicken very fine, pound it to a paste, 
adding half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of red pepper. Soak a tablespoonful of gel- 
atine in a tablespoonful of cold water for 
fifteen minutes, then add six tablespoonfuls 
of thick cream; stand this over the tea-kettle 
for a moment to dissolve the gelatine, and 
beat it slowly into the chicken. Stand aside 
to cool, smoothing it into an even mass. 
When cool cut into squares; cut these squares 
into very thin slices, arrange them neatly 
over buttered slices of bread, cover with 
another slice of bread, and cut into fancy 
shapes, removing thecrusts. Serve in lettuce 
leaves to keep the sandwiches moist. 


$ 
INDIAN SANDWICHES MADE OF TOAST 


EMOVE the skin and bones from two 
sardines; pound the meat to a paste; 

add a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, a dash of 
salt and red pepper, and rub in the hard- 
boiled yolks of six eggs. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil. Butter the end of the 
loaf of bread, cut off the slices, then cut 
it into crescent-shaped pieces or rounds. 
Toast the bread quickly on one side, spread 
the other with the mixture, and serve at once, 
as they must be eaten while the toast is hot. 
These sandwiches are nice for late suppers. 
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Just Now 


When inferior, low-grade alum 


4 
baking powders are being ; 
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urged upen the public, it is 
well to remember that alum 
is unwholesome; its use in 
bread-making is prohibited in 
some countries, and in certain 
States baking powders made 
with it are required to be so 
branded, The oaly acid ingre- 
dient used in 


leveland’s 
Baking Powder 


is pure cream of tartar; no 
alum, no phosphate, no adul- 
teration of any kind. 

Cleveland’s is the most 
wholesome baking powder 
made. 
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Cleveland Baking Powder Company, New York 
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‘* Contains as much flesh-forming 
matter as beef.’’ 


Walter Baker& Cos 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequaled,” 

—MEpDICcAL anv Suneicat JouRNAL. 


TRADE-MARK 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package 


WALTER BAKER & C0. tts. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
POSS OOSSOOOHOOOOSOOOOOOOOO! 
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The Delicious 
New Dessert 


Cream of Cereal 
FREE MADE FROM POPCORN 


Needs No Cooking 
Ready for Immediate Use 
with cream and sugar for dessert or breakfast. 
WE WANT YOU TO TRY CREAM OF CEREAL, and 
if you will send us your name and that of your 
grocer, WE WILL SEND YOU, FOR 30 DAYs, A SAM- 
PLE PACKAGE containing enough for three per- 
sous, FREE, Full-sized package mailed for roc. 


SOUVENIR COOK BOOK FREE 


Gives 40 receipts by Mrs. Rorer for desserts, 
puddings, ice cream, soups, cake, etc. 


Chicago Office: CREAM CEREAL CO. 
67 Clark Street. XENIA, OHIO 
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Easy Preserving Jar 


For FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES 


Absolutely impossible for 
anything to spoil 
Closes Automatically 
Opens Instantly 


NO SCREWING 
NO LABOR 
NO EXERTION 


Our Booklet, reise ave avovt 
Vaccum Jans, aud containing valuable 
canning receipts by the foremost cooking 
expert _in this country, will be sent 
free for the asking. 














Vacuum Can and Jar Co., 91 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Superbly rich, exquisitely de- 
licious, as velvety as the finest 


J u n ket French ice Cream, and made 
Cream Ice at half the cost. Ten 


** JUNKET 
TABLETS” 

for twelve (12) quarts of cream, and the new recipe, 

postpaid. for 10 cents. ‘ 

Hk. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Falls, N.¥- 


ee 


AGENTS WANTED! 
We furnish samples free 1o agents. F.S.Frost, 
Lubec, Me., sold $132.79, retail, in 6 days- 
Write for Catalog, new s, rapid sellers. 


good. 
Richardsou Mig. Co., D St., Bath, N.Y- 




















THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE BEST FOODS FOR STOUT AND THIN WOMEN 


By Mrs. 


S. 7. Rorer 


*DOMESTIC LESSONS: NUMBER SEVEN 


HE reduction of corpulency, 
while it does not necessarily 
involve a great change of diet, 
does involve will-power and 
patience on the part of the 
patient. An excess of flesh is 
to be looked upon as one of the 
most objectionable forms of 
disease, and must be treated as 
such. Some persoms are more 
inclined to the accumulation 
of flesh than others. Whether 
this is, as such persons usually 
think, due to heredity or to following the 
same mode of life, using largely the same 
diet as their ancestors, is an open question. 
I have frequently seen very thin and very 
stout persons in the same family, apparently 
eating the same food and living under the 
same circumstances. Upon careful investi- 
gation, however, I have invariably found that 
they select different foods from the same 
table—one, perhaps, eating large quantities 
of bread, the other very little ; one using 
sweets, the other preferring juicy meats. 


- 
EAT NO MORE FOOD THAN IS NECESSARY 


RPULENCY is naturally the result of 
excess in partaking of fat-producing 
foods, and a disinclination to exercise. It 
has been proven by Molscott, in his careful 
experiments, that in a mixed diet the carbon- 
aceous foods are usually broken down and 
digested first, leaving the more complex 
nitrogenous foods in a partly digested condi- 
tion. If, however, the person has good di- 
gestive secretions, all will be digested; but 
the amount in excess of the proportion needed 
for wear and tear in the body will be stored 
as fat. This explains why persons, who are 
trying to reduce obesity by cutting from 
their diet all the so-called fat-making foods, 
while indulging freely in meats and kindred 
materials, do not attain the desired result. 
The quantity of food, it would seem then, is 
of far greater importance than the kind. 
Obesity once established will increase 
most rapidly, unless a careful treatment be 
followed. Each ounce of food more than is 
required to keep up the functions of the 
body, stored in the form of fat, rapidly 
increases the weight of the body, and in a 
few months may be reckoned by pounds. 


7 
CUT OFF THE FOOD SUPPLY GRADUALLY 


HE modern dietitians feel that any rigid 

change in the diet will upset the digestive 
viscera, producing conditions in the system 
not desirable. The first thing, then, to do 
from a rational standpoint, is to cut off, a 
little at a time, from the usual amount of 
food, and change slowly to a _ more 
nitrogenous diet. Increase the exercise, both 
mental and physical, in order to consume a 
portion of the fat already stored in the body, 
allowing the loss in weight to come from this 
direction rather than from a shortage of 
necessary foods. This stored fat corresponds 
to the coal in the tender of the engine: it 
may be burned until consumed. The over-fat 
woman is more uncomfortable than the over- 
fat man. She, in thinking to hide a portion 
of this fat, draws in her clothing, pushing 
the fat from one place to another, pressing 
upon the heart, reducing the circulation until 
she really has more serious troubles to con- 
tend with than obesity. Her face becomes 
purple, the end of her nose especially red, 
and she is really pitiful to behold. All this 
may be easily avoided if she has sufficient 
will-force to now and then go hungry. 
Gymnastic exercises, without apparatus, 
should be taken both morning and night. 
The tepid bath and plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise should not be omitted. The following 
rules might be framed and hung in sight: 








rst. Reduce fat by improving the gen- 
eral health. Exercise the muscular 
tissues of the body rather than change 
to a radical diet. 


2d. Strengthen the muscular tissues by 
increasing the nitrogenous foods. 


| 3d. Above all, keep the blood in good 
normal condition by cutting from the 
diet all sweets, severe acids, bulk foods, 
wines, and alcoholic and malt liquors. 


4th. Use sufficient pure, cool water to 
give free action to the skin and kidneys. 


sth. Eat sufficient food, but only twice 
a \ day. Do not nibble betw een meals. 


_———EE 





*Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lessons began in the 
January issue of hag Journal, and will continue 
throughout the The lessons which have 

en given thus “7 oss 


Do We Eat Too Much Meat ?. 


anuary 
What Indigestion Really Means, . ebruary 
What to When You Have Indi- 

estion, . March 


The Best Food for a Growing Child, | April 

When Unexpected Genpane Arrives, May 

Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Poisons, june 
— lesson will be given ineach issue. In the 


next (the August) issue Mrs. Rorer will write of 
Food for Bloodless Girls.”’ 


THIS DISEASE CREEPS ON SLOWLY 
HE mode of life and dietary of the average 
well-to-do American, especially as he 
nears middle age, undoubtedly tends to foster 
an accumulation of fat. This fat may not 
destroy life directly, but it certainly does 
indirectly, by preventing the individual from 
taking sufficient exercise to keep up a healthy 
action of the heart and. circulation of the 
blood. The skin frequently loses its bril- 
liancy and life, and becomes reddened by 
the congestion of small veins, especially over 
the face. The disease of obesity—for it 
certainly is a disease—creeps on so slowly 
that the individual becomes ‘thoroughly 
wedded to the form of life producing it before 
he realizes his true condition. The brain- 
power, like the rest of the body, is a little 
slow and dilatory in action; the will-power 
necessary to reduce this mass of flesh is 
frequently lacking. Such a person should 
every morning take a tepid or cold bath, as 
seems best suited to her individual case, and 
a thorough rubbing; then dress, go to the 
table, and drink half a pint of comfortably 
hot water and milk. Do not eat a mouthful 
of food. The morning hours should be 
devoted to some physical exercise, walking 
or working; do not, however, remain indoors. 
- 
TAKE YOUR FIRST MEAL AT NOON 
T TWELVE o’clock sharp the first meal 
of the day should be taken: Two well- 
broiled chops, or sweetbreads, or eggs in any 
form, one slice of well-baked whole wheat 
bread, buttered and thoroughly masticated, 
and one green vegetable. Eat enough to 
satisfy hunger, but of the more nitrogenous 
compound. For dessert a cup custard, a 
little uncooked fruit, such as grapes, ripe 
peaches, baked apple, and once in a while 
the pulp of an orange. 

For the night meal have a clear soup, a red 
meat—in fact, any meat except pork and 
veal—a succulent vegetable, like spinach, 
cooked celery, a little lettuce, new peas, 
string beans, a little raw cabbage or well- 
cooked cauliflower. All meat must be broiled, 
roasted or boiled—not fried. Half a pound 
of meat may be eaten at this meal. A piece of 
well-toasted whole wheat bread, without 
butter, a bit of well-ripened cheese, and a 
cup of clear coffee may form the dessert. 

The success of this treatment lies in the 
fact of doing without breakfast. The patient 
may eat sufficient to satisfy hunger, but no 
more; in a few days she will find that the so- 
called hunger is not felt at the pit of the 
stomach, and in less than a week she will 
enjoy the two meals a day—the first at noon 
and the last at five or six o’clock—much better 
than she has ever enjoyed her three meals. 

She should not lie down in the afternoon, 
nor should she become over-tired, but a walk 
rather than a ride should be taken. Rest 
by change of occupation rather than idleness. 
Water may be taken between meals—about 
thirty-five ounces per day. Doctor Pavey 
wisely says, ‘‘In taking appetite as a guide 
in regulating the supply of food, do not con- 
found it with a desire to gratify the palate.’’ 
When food is not eaten too quickly, and 
the diet is simple, atimely warning is afforded 
by the sense of satisfaction experienced, and 
not only does a disinclination arise, but the 
stomach frequently refuses food if this 
amount be far exceeded. Obesity usually 
comes to those who gratify their palates and 
desires, regardless of consequences. If a 
woman inclined to obesity would live, on 
forty ounces of moist food a day, one-third 
nitrogenous and two-thirds carbonaceous, 
taking a goodly amount of physical exercise, 





there would not be much danger of her 
becoming uncomfortably corpulent. 
> 
THE BEST DIET FOR THE OBESE 
HE best meats for the obese are beef, 


mutton, venison and game, and the best 
fish are soles, flounder, cod, rock, halibut and 
white fish. The crustacea and the mollusks 
are not desirable. The best vegetables are 
the cabbage tribe, such as cauliflower, broc- 
coli and Savoy, the ordinary cabbage, kale 
and spinach, lettuce, endive, chicory, celery, 
carefully cooked turnips without sauce, arti- 


chokes, squash, cucumbers cooked, cress, 
very young green peas and string beans. The 
best fruits are grapes, ripe peaches, rasp- 


berries, blackberries, strained and made into 
mush, and an occasional baked apple, and 
the best nuts are almonds and a very few 
pignolias or pine nuts. Nut cheese, made 
into a sandwich with whole wheat bread, 
makes a desirable luncheon. Dry toast made 
from whole wheat bread may form the basis of 
many delightful sandwiches for the noonday 
meal. Where the habit is to have a midday 
dinner, and supper in the evening, these 
sandwiches, with a glass of half milk and 
half barley water, may form the supper. A 
glass of cool water may be taken on retiring. 


COFFEE SAVES THE WASTE OF TISSUE 
¢ moreEe beef mixed with onion, chopped 

mutton mixed with capers, chopped 
chicken mixed with chopped lettuce, hard- 
boiled egg grated and mixed with cheese, are 
all exceedingly nutritious, containing many 
staying qualities, and very palatable. These 
may be put on warm toasted bread, or upon 
a slice of whole wheat bread that has been 
thoroughly dried. Broiled mushrooms on 
toast without butter, or mushrooms cooked in 
milk and served on toast, are appetizing. 
Curry of vegetables, such as cauliflower, young 
lima beans, tomatoes and a little asparagus 
dressed with cocoanut milk and curry, satisfy 
the appetite, and give a small amount of 
nutrition without increasing the bulk. 
Coffeé has the power of saving. the waste of 
tissue. In the morning, if the cup of water 
and milk is not sufficient to keep one going 
until twelve o’clock, take a cup of clear 
coffee, sipping it slowly. There would not 
be the slightest objection to a small cup again 
after dinner. . This may seem a tremendous 
amount of coffee for one person, but if taken 
clear and sipped slowly it will assist the 
obese in doing without food. 


* 
THE DIET | ADVISE FOR A THIN WOMAN 


T IS almost as difficult to add flesh to the 
very thin person as to reduce the obese. 
The thin person is nervous, wiry, constantly 
on the go, and will consume, burn and use 
sometimes twice as much food as the ordinary 
individual and still be thin. First of all, 
the person inclined to thinness must learn 
to be quiet, even in active exercises. The 


morning bath and rub is absolutely neces- | © 


sary. For the morning 
take some light, easily digested food, as two 
soft-boiled eggs, a piece of milk toast, or piece 
of whole wheat toasted bread, preceding this 
a half hour with a cup of warm water. At 
luncheon a cream soup, piece of whole wheat 
bread well toasted, any of the little made- 
dishes, like chicken timbales, boudins, ome- 
lets, with at least two slices of whole wheat 
bread thickly buttered; two ounces of butter 
at this meal would not be too great a quantity, 
if well masticated with the bread. Use, 
also, a baked potato, or a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, and as a dessert, 
rice pudding, cup custard, any of the light 
soufflés, or Bavarian cream—in fact, anything 
but cake, pie or boiled puddings. Avoid all 
of the acid fruits. 

For the night meal have a clear soup, a red 
meat, either beef or mutton, with a baked 
potato, or mashed potato browned in the 
oven, or a potato croquette, or rice in 
form, stewed macaroni, a green vegetable, 
and a salad composed of a green vegetable 
with French dressing. Do not have 
than two vegetables at one meal, beside the 
salad. For dessert have a charlotte, a little 
ice cream eaten slowly, or any of those above 
mentioned, or a wafer that has been thoroughly 
toasted, and any of the ripe cheeses. 

For luncheon, where cream soups cannot 
be used, a cup of cocoa or chocolate 
cream is exceedingly valuable. 

+ 
INDIGESTIBLE FOODS MUST BE AVOIDED 


NE point to be remembered, in every 
line of feeding, is that the digestive vis- 
cera must be kept in perfectly healthy condi- 
tion. Indigestible foods must be avoided, or 
good food will be lost with that which is use- 
less. Fifty-five ounces of water a day must 
be taken; it is better, of course, to drink it 
between meals. Do not drink tea or coffee 
with food. Avoid excessively sweet foods, 
as they are prone to fermentation. A little 
clear coffee may be taken now and then, but 
it must be remembered that clear coffee is 
especially useful in the reduction of fat, so 
the very thin must avoid it. Tea, perhaps, 
is more objectionable than coffee: The 
crustacea and the mollusks are difficult of 
digestion, giving very little true food after 
the trouble of digesting. About six almonds 
at the close of the night meal will be found 
beneficial. Two or three times a week, with 
the dinner salad, masticate thoroughly 
swallow two Brazilian nuts, or you 
the nut cheese, which is very easily made by 
grinding a mixture of oily nuts. This may 
be served on lettuce leaves and used in the 
place of French dressing. 

For the very thin, cream soups are valuable, 
such as cream of potato, cream of celery, 
cream of chicken, or cream of rice 

Avoid such things as calf’s-foot jelly, 
lemon jelly, the root vegetables, such as 
turnips, carrots, beets, and all the bulky vege- 
tables. Use both the white and red fish, 
and all meats except pork and veal, the 
starchy vegetables, and such easily digested 
green vegetables as onions, spinach, lettuce, 
celery, cress, chicory, endive, over which 
pour at least two tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
with a few drops of lemon juice. 

While, theoretically, sweets increase fat, 
they frequently fail utterly, in this respect, 
from a practical standpoint; therefore the 
thin woman will find better results from 
easily digested starchy foods and fatty foods, 
such as nuts, olive oil, cream and butter 
used judiciously. They should be well masti- 
cated, and too great a quantity should not be 
taken at one time. She should also avoid 
all rich pastries and cake, on account of 
the complex conditions of the mixtures. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,”’ will be found on page 32 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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formerly Chef of Napoleon Ill 
; and the Imperial family of Russia, says: 


“I will never think of preparing 
Sor myself frying fat so long as 
I will be able to get Cottolene, 
and I firmly believe that there 
is no neutral frying material, 
except the most expensive and 
pure olive oil, equal to Cottolene 


Jor frying purposes.” 
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= is pure vegetable oil combined with 
= choice beef suet, and is healthful, appe- 
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* tizing, digestible. Endorsed by emi- 
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* The genuine Cottolene 
is sold everywhere in 
* one to ten pound yellow 
— tins, with our trade- 
* marks—‘Collolene” 
« and séfeer’s head in 
* cotton-plant wreath— 
* On every tin. Not 
* guaranteed if sold in 
any other way. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


- THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St. Lowis. New York. Montreal 
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NOVEL MEXICAN XICAN DELICACY’ 
‘MINCED CHICKEN, HIGHLY SEASONED! 
WITH MEXICAN SPICES. AND WRAPPED! 
IN CORN HUSKS. UNIQUE, DELIGHTFUL’ 
At GROCERS. OR “Ib CAN 
MAILED FOR I8¢IN STAMPS. 
[BOOKLET FREE. 


ARMOUR PACKING C0. ‘ 


DEPARTMENT J 
KANSAS CITY MO.,U.SA. 
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Not how much we eat, but how much we assimilate 


Sanitas Nut Foods 


DELICIOUS 
WHOLESOME 
TEMPTING 


Prepared in many 
forms to suit every 
palate. The most 
nutritious pure 
foods in the world. 

ONE POUND OF 


Sanitas Nut Foods 


contains three times 
the combined nutri- 
ment, blood-making 
and "go 


beefsteak and bread. 


THE FOOD THAT 8 ALL FO 





value of a pound each of 
THE MOST EASILY DIGESTED FOOD MADE 
THE PERFECT FOOD FOR CHILDREN 


Assovted box of 
stamps. 


delicious Nut Foods, 12 two-cent 
Our new Nut Food Booklet, FREE. 











Sanltas Nut Food Co., Lid., 65 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich, 
= SS SS aa" 
) BLUE LABEL 
< 
¢ the only 
y] 
~ KETCHUP ) 
) 
) 
) that 
{ 
SATISFIES | 
Grocers sell it 
Write us for booklet, ‘‘From ‘ 
) Tree to Tabie,’’ and our 
** BSouplet,”’ descriptive of 
our “Blue Label’ Soups, 
which are ‘‘ The Finest Yet.’ 
) CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


’ LIKE the answer of a tiny little 
B boy when asked if he would not 
like to be a son of the King! * He 
said, ‘‘ Who is the King?’’ He 
was told, and the child answered, 
‘* Twill think about it.’’ The next 
morning he walked up to his aunt 
and said, ‘‘ I have thought about it and will 
wear the cross.’’ Alas, for those who have 
not given any thought to it! I am sure the 
one who suggested the name (for I knew her 
well) had in her mind at that time the beau- 
tiful imagery of the Forty-fifth Psalm, where 
you read, ‘‘The King’s daughter is all glorious 
within: her clothing is of wrought gold. She 
shall be brought unto the King in raiment of 
needlework; the virgins her companions 
that follow her shall be brought unto Thee. 
With gladness and rejoicing shall they be 
brought: they shall enter into the King’s 
palace.’’ The thought here is that the glory 
of ‘‘ The King’s Daughter’’ is within. And 
the only glory that our attention is here 
called to is the glory of holiness, which 
means wholeness, soul health, and then fol- 
lows the thought of influence. Those who 
follow this beautiful glory which earth can- 
not give will enter at last into the palace of 
the King. Now this is what the name of the 
Order and the badge you wear calls you to: 
inward holiness; if you miss this, no matter 
what you may do, nor how much money you 
may gather for this and that cause, you are 
missing the true meaning of the name you are 
called by—The King’s Daughter. It takes in 
‘* more than time ’’; it takes in eternity, and 
‘‘without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.’’ The glory of your life and mine is 
in knowing Him, and having the inward 
assurance that He knows that our lives are 
consecrated to this one thing—to know Him 
‘Whom to know is life eternal.’’ 


+ 


THERE IS ONE WHO LOVES US ALWAYS 

REMEMBER a girl who had gone wrorg 

and was so hard that nothing could move 
her to tears or repentance. I had done all I 
could, but she was perfectly unmoved, At 
last I had to leave her, and as I extended my 
hand and said, ‘‘ Well, I want you to remem- 
ber that there is One who loves you even 
when you are sinning,’’ a startled look came 
into her eyes, but I sailed the next day for 
Europe and did not see her again. Later I 
heard that she had returned to the place 
where I had last seen her, and said she had 
to come back to stay, that what I had said 
was too much for her. She could have gone 
right on if I had said ‘‘ God hated her,’’ but 
she could not stand ‘‘ His loving her.’’ 

Maybe we have never felt the love of God. 
I think the rarest thing isto believe He loves 
us—really believe it. It is a great thing to 
really take in the first sentence of the creed 
that some of us say so glibly, ‘‘ I believe in 
God.’’ Oh, no, you don’t; if you did, every 
bad ‘‘spell’’ would leave you. 

The letters I receive make me so sad at 
times that if I did not believe in an unchange- 
able God, a God that will execute judgment 
and rightousness for all who are oppressed; 
if I did not know that He was good, and that 
He will never cease to love, that His mercy 
is from everlasting to everlasting, I should 
have a “‘spell’’ of despondency that would 
last; but as it is, I intend that my ‘‘spells’’ 
shall be on the other line. You know the 
word ‘‘gospel’’ means a good spell. I mean 
to have ’‘spells’’ of gladness in God, ‘‘spells’’ 
of trusting in the Lord, “‘spells’’ of joy. I 
will make room for joy to come in and stay. 
Have long, long ‘‘spells’’ of perfect love, and 
believe me, dear Daughters, all these good 
““spells’’ will come and abide if you will only 
believe that He changeth not. He is ‘‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.”’ 

. + 
IT IS NOT A MATTER OF BEING OWNED 

HAVE a great desire at this time to rest 
women. I know so many tired ones, so 
many who have gone “‘ all to pieces.’’ Some 
call it nervous prostration. Then, too, I 
know a good many women who are in danger 
‘ of going to pieces, and I want to save them. 

Many of them belong to our Order. 

I have learned some secrets that I want to 
give to you about the women I have spoken 
of. Iam sure I can save a great many of 
them if they will only act upon what I am 
going totell them. A very large part of their 
trouble comes from an entire misconception 
of what we are in this world for, and an utter 
ignorance of whom we belong to. Maybe 
you say, ‘‘ Well, in my case, I belong to 
myself. No one owns me.’’ Well, if that is 
the case, you will go to pieces some day, that 
is certain. Others say, ‘‘It is not a matter 
of being owned that troubles me. Too many 
own me. My husband owns me, my children 
own me, and I am tired out with all who feel 
they own me or in some way have a mortgage 
upon me, so that I often feel as if I were 
mortgaged for more than I am worth.”’ 





HE LOVES HIS OWN AND TAKES CARE OF THEM 

WELL if you feel that way you are in 

danger of nervous prostration or some 
other even more dangerous prostration. 
Other women say, ‘‘ My trouble is with my- 
self. I know that really no one owns me, 
no one seems to care for me.’’ 

Now, my dear friend, there again you are 
entirely wrong. God will let you own every- 
thing with one exception. He will never 
give you yourself toown. He has expressly 
said, ‘‘ Ye are not your own.’’ But every- 
thing else is yours. Your friends are yours, 
and when you begin to realize that you are 
not your own; that your body, soul and spirit 
are owned by One who has the ability to 
take care of you and love you because you 
are His very own, then you will have strength 
to do for others and be to others more than 
you have ever dreamed of being. You 
mothers know how you take care of what you 
call your own. Well, the One who made 
you and laid down His life for you, loves His 
own and will take care of His own. We do 
for our own what we do not think of doing 
for others. We think of our own and love 
our own in a way that we neither love nor 
think of others. That is human nature. 


+ 
WE SHOULD NOT LIVE FOR OURSELVES 

OW, what I want to tell you and want 
you to do isto acknowledge and recog- 
nize the fact that you do not own yourself, and 
I do assure you that as soon as you really 
believe this and act on it (which is believing) 
a rest will come to you which will affect so 
blessedly your nervous system that it will 
revolutionize your whole life. The trouble 
with you is you have so many masters—not 
that you call them masters, but they are. 
The claims of your family, your church or 
society, and society ways—all these masters 
have nearly eaten you up. But you say, 
‘“What can I do? Iam expected to do this 
or that.’’ Who expects you?) The one who 
owns you? Oh, you say, I do not realize the 
things which seem so real to you. Well, I 
advise you then to believe that they are the 

only real things. 

I was so impressed a short time ago in 
meeting a young woman who was shut up in 
her room with a trained nurse. Only a short 
time before she had been in the swim of the 
gayest life, and dress was her hobby. She 
said to me, ‘‘I have lost all my interest in 
everything. I haven’t interest enough in my 
beautiful gowns to have them even taken out 
of my trunks.’’ I felt like saying, ‘‘ Maybe 
if you would give them away to some person 
you might have some interest in them.’”’ I 
do not think that that thought had ever 
occurred to her. She had lived for herself 
just as if she belonged to herself, and had 
lost her interest in everything. 


+ 


WE MUST PAY THE PENALTY 
AJ" VIOLATE God’s laws and then are 
surprised when we have to pay the 
penalty. Late hours, artificial modes of 
living, eating and drinking, only just to 
please a taste no longer simple, and then 
comes retribution, and in some cases it 
is spoken of as providential. Providence 
(which is ‘‘God in motion’’) has nothing 
to do with it. Every law which He laid 
down has been violated; selfishness which 
must end in death is the cause. But you 
say some have gone-all to pieces because 
they were so unselfish. 

Yes, I know what you mean, and it makes 
me think of the unselfishness of my own dear 
mother when she came to her last illness. 
Though she had three daughters, and 
daughters-in-law who were devoted to her, 
besides four noble sons, she said, ‘‘ My life 
is nearly over. You have your lives to live, 
and I will not have you wear yourselves out 
for me; not one of you shall lose a night’s 
sleep; there are trained nurses who will be 
glad of the opportunity of doing what you 
would do.’’ And so the trained nurse came, 
and my mother stipulated that her children 
should never be shut out fromher. ‘‘I want 
you with me,’’ she said, ‘‘ as much as possi- 
ble,’’ and added, ‘‘I want to enjoy you.’’ 
She was unselfish. The sick are apt to be 
selfish. I have known husbands, as well as 
mothers, who would receive no attention save 
only from the one nearest to them. I have 
even known them to go so far as to refuse 
food unless prepared by the hands of those 
they loved most. They never seemed to see 
the weariness that came to the loved one 
from constant nursing and wakefulness. Of 
course, it would be too much to expect that 
those who are ill should see, and I can under- 
stand how difficult it would be to refuse, but 
I saw a young woman a short time ago who 
was a total wreck from what would be called 
devotion in taking the entire care of a sick 
mother, and I saw the lack of wisdom in this 
sacrifice of one’s health even though made 
for love’s sake. The mother died and went 
to Paradise, but the daughter is now ill from 
overwork, and must be cared for by strangers. 


THERE IS OFTEN AN EXQUISITE SELFISHNESS 
KNOW it is natural to say, ‘‘I do not want 
any other hands to serve but mine,’’ but 
there can be an exquisite selfishness, which 
we sometimes call love, and this and so much 
more could all be righted if we just believed 
what God says, ‘‘ Ye are not your own.”’ 
You would then rest for the One who owns 
you. You would care for your body because 
it belonged to Him. You would give it the 
proper food to keep it healthy because it 
belongedtoHim. There would be notrouble 
at all in keeping the command, “ Glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit,’’ if you 
only believed it was His. Now, there is 
need for some one to call attention to these 
bodies of ours. I suppose the ministers 
have their hands full in looking after souls. 
Well, I feel called just at this time to look 
after bodies. I do not think there ought ever 
to be any divorce between body and soul. 
Your body is as much His as your soul. 
And if you neglect your body your soul will 
soon feel the loss; they cannot be separated. 
Not long ago I was at a convention, and I 
became tired and said to a friend, ‘‘I am 
tired; Iam going to stop.’’ ‘‘ Stop?’ she 
said laughingly. ‘‘Stop? Why, what are 
you going to do?”’ ‘‘ Why, get rested,’’ I 
replied. She asked, ‘‘ How?” ‘“ Why, I'll 
go to bed; I must get rested.’’ She said, 
‘““Why, I go right on; I never think of 
stopping because I amtired.’’ But I insisted 
that I was not used to feeling tired, and I 
was sure the right thing to do when tired 
was to rest. SoI kept to my idea, and sure 
enough I let the convention go on, and I went 
home and laid down. A New Testament was 
near me, and I took it up and opened to the 
place where it reads, ‘‘ Jesus therefore being 
wearied with His journey, sat thus on the 
well,”’ 
come in. It was so delightful to have found 
out what Christ did when He was tired. My 
friend had said, ‘‘ I goright on with my work 
whether tired or not.’’ When she came in 


-I said, ‘‘I have found out what Christ did 


when He was tired. He did not goright on, 
He sat down. There was only a well for 
Him to sit on, so He sat down on the well.’’ 
When I returned to that convention, after 
I was rested, I gave them a talk on 
verse I have quoted above. 


+ 


DO NOT WORK YOURSELF TO DEATH 
(= must be blind not tosee what devas- 


tation is going on in all circles of life | 


from overwork, not taking time to rest the 
body or mind, and so they are falling on every 
side, men and women who have driven the 
animal to death, and the mind went with it. 
Before me at this moment is a leaflet, the 
first words of which are ‘‘ Don’t worry.’’ 
‘*Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 
Simplicity! Simplicity! Simplicity! Don’t 
overeat.. Don’tstarve. Let your moderation 
be known to all men. Court the fresh air 
day and night. Oh, if you knew what was 
in the air. 
is Nature’s benediction. 
energy each day, then you may be cheerful. 
A light heart lives long. Think only health- 
fulthoughts. As aman thinketh in his heart, 
sois he. Think kindly, brotherly thoughts 
of every one. Work like a man, but don’t 
be worked to death. Avoid passion and 
excitement. A moment’s anger may be fatal. 
Associate with healthy people. Health is as 
contagious as disease. Don’t carry the whole 
world on your shoulders, far less the uni- 
verse. Trust the eternal; never despair. 
Lost hope is a fatal disease. If ye know 
these things happy are ye if ye do them.’’ 
Now, I have quoted all to you. I did not 
feel as though I could stop until I had finished. 
Not an hour ago I told the conductor to 
stop atacertain street (I was on a trolley 
car). He did not stop where I wanted to get 
out, but took me ona block farther. I was 
much annoyed, and said to him as I stepped 
out, ‘‘ Why did you take me so far?’”’ His 
reply was, ‘‘ You didn’t speak in time.’’ 


1 
ALL THINGS MAY BE YOURS 
OW,. I don’t want you to go farther than 
you ought to go, for you will only have to 
do as I did, walk back. I hope I have speken 
in time for some of you, and yet how well I 


know that you may talk and write about a | 


thing and be a transgressor yourself all the 
time. I should not wonder if some of you 
should say to me, ‘‘ Do you do as you tell us 
todo?’’ ‘Are you a well woman?’’ Yes, a 
very well woman; and I take the most intense 
satisfaction in the thought that I do not own 
myself; so at least one source of trouble that 


tires is shut off. Oh, the infinite comfort in | 


the thought that I am owned, my interests 


looked after, and that in not owning myself | 


I own everybody else and everything else. 

I wish you would look at the list of things 
you own or may own. I claim them because 
they are mine. ‘‘All things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s.’’ You are not only owned, but you 
own all things, and all are yours as soon as 
you give up owning yourselves, and you are 
cared for for time and for eternity. 


20d oe 


I could hardly wait for my friend to | 


the 


Sleep and rest abundantly; sleep | 
Spend less nervous | 





| weight materials. 


July, 1898 








MAY thousands of the readers of the 
JOURNAL have asked for and received 
our free booklet, which assists them in 
finding exactly the corset best suited to 
each figure. Every reader is welcome to a 
booklet. The corset shown here is our 


new No. 3097—the most popular number we 
ever designed. For sale by over 10,000 deal- 


ers. Price, @1., If your dealer won't supply you, 
send us his name and we will see that he gets them. 


R & G Corset Co. 9% 2ndway 











The real, the Aristocratic 
Perfume for the breath. 
Contains pepsin. Stimu- 
lates digestion. 5 cents 
a package. At all drug- 
gists or by sending 
stamps to 


y, on a7 
UNEQUALED A PURITY STRENGTH. 
BreatH Perrume 
THE SEARLE & HERETH CO., 87 Wells Street, CHICAGO 


The Empress Skirt 


Combines ease and durability with hygiene and 
fashion. Takes the place of ex- 
tra skirts and is the only gar- 
ment cut in the model and exact 
shaping of the newest dress 
skirts, corded with highly tem- 
pered spiral steel wire which can- 
not break or get out of shape, 
springing quickly into place after 
compression; it always retains that 
perfect shape necessary to secure 
the ay oe contour to the gown, no 
matter how heavy it is. 





























GRASS. LINEN ; 
AND LAWN E 


in all colors are ideal for 
Summer because they can 
be washed and wrung 
througha wringer; made 
also of the latest noy- 
elties—Batistes, Per- 
caline, Silk Moreens, 
Taffetas— weigh 1% 
Ibs., and other light- 
Style 
and set is due to the SPIRAL. WIRE, not to heavy 
frills and flounces. On raising the dress the 
EMPRESS SKIRT always stays in place. Not catch- 
ing around the ankles in walking, it outwears any 
petticoat. Prices to suit all purses. 

If your dealer does not keep them, samples, 
prices, and illustrated booklet free. 


i 175 D b St., Chi 
The Empress Skirt Co. Dusters + Bradktnet. —- 


Globe Corsets 


are sold by ali dealers. Send for catalogue of $1.00 
Corsets. GLOBE CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 















A New Idea in 


TRUNKS 


The Staliman Dresser Trunk 


is constructed on new princi- 
ples. Drawers instead of 
trays. A place for everything 
and everything in its place. 
The bottom as accessible as 
the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk. Sent 
Cc. O. D., with privilege of 
examination. Seud for illus- & 
trated catalogue. Ne 


ee 
F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., 


























THREE SETS OF INITIALS FOR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LINEN | 


Designed Especially for the Fournal | 


EGG 


Se $3 € FE 
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g@T HAS become the custom in recent 
years to embroider the initial or ini- 
tials of the owner upon almost every 
article of personal and household 
use. It is a charming fashion, and quite a 
usual one, to select a certain style of letter 
and use it to the exclusion of all others, thus 
securing an individuality for one’s belong- 
ings. The sets of initials which are given 









upon this page are all simple in design, easy 
of construction, and so definite in outline as 
to be easily distinguishable—a characteristic 
which is, or should be, the most important of 
all in a letter which is to denote the indi- 
vidual ownership of a particular article. 

The initials given may be utilized on 
pocket handkerchiefs, underclothing for both 
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HEETS, pillow-cases and towels are 
worked in the centre of one end, half 
an inch from the edge of the hem. The 
initial or initials on table-cloths are usually 
embroidered across one corner about half an 
inch above the hem. 
In embroidering these initials each one 
should first be traced, the design filled thor- 
oughly and then embroidered with either 


white linen floss or white silk filoselle. The 
stitches should be made to lie very closely 
together and the outline kept very distinct. 


HE set of laurel initials which is given 
may, if desired, be embroidered in pale 
green and white, or pale blue and white, the 
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OST women prefer to embroider over a 
hoop. A pair of embroidery hoops may 

be bought at any fancy-goods shop, and nar- 
row strips of soft cotton be wound securely 
around each one. 
ered is laid over the smaller hoof, the larger 
one is then tightly pressed over the linen 
and the smaller hoop, making the linen sur- 
face which is to be worked upon tight and 


smooth. In embroidering, the needle is 
passed up and down over the design, with 
the result that the work is perfectly flat and 
free from any puckering. 

When the initial is embroidered it should 
be laid right side down on a piece of heavy 
flannel, covered with a piece of damp cheese- 
cloth and pressed with a hot iron, 
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women and men, bed-linen, table-linen, and 
men’s hatbands. Upon handkerchiefs and 
table napkins the initial should be embroid- 
ered in one corner with the top of the letter 
pointing to the centre of the article being 
marked, and the bottom about half an inch 
from the hem. A simple way to mark hand- 
kerchiefs is to outline tiny initials that have 
been written in one corner with a lead pencil. 





SUVARVE 


leaves worked in solid embroidery, and the 
stems be slender, well-defined lines of out- 
line stitch. This set will prove particularly 
dainty for a young girl’s personal use. A 
pretty idea and a new one is to embroider 
the initials of the owner upon the loops by 
which either jacket, skirt or bodice is hung. 
The girl who takes pride in her belongings 
will find time to individualize them. 


pare are often embroidered upon pieces 

of ribbon and fastened inside of men’s 
and boys’ hats. Pieces of ribbon so adorned 
make very acceptable and inexpensive birth- 
day and holiday gifts for sister, wife, mother | 
or daughter to give to any one of their male 
relatives. The initials given may be still 
further utilized by embroidering them upon | 
school-bags and lawyers’ bags. 


The article to be embroid- | 











The Standard 
of Purity, 


Delicacy and 





Refinement 











RuBifoam 


is found on every well-equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E.W. Hoyt & Co.,Lowell,Mass. 

















Ask any Jeweler his opinion of time 
pieces which combine accuracy, 
beauty and the best wearing quality. 
Nine jewelers out of ten will name 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


-a third of a century’s record; 
nearly eight million sold--high grade 
at moderate prices—all sizes—in any 
style case desired—at all dealers, 


The World’s Standard 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


of many countries, Trees, Plants, Shrubs, ete., for sun and shade, 











| Prices low. Illustrated catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


FREDK H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
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KLONDIKE 


The Only 
Line to 


Yellowstone Park 
Send the undersigned SIX CENTS for 
a beautiful uvew Tourist Book called 


WONDERLAND '98 
It has New Cover, New Text, New Illus 
trations. Every family should have it. 
UP TO DATE chapters on ALASKA 
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and YELLOWSTONE PARK. ¢ 

CHAS. 8S. FEE, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. ; 
pare 
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2‘“*Do Not Stammer” & 


Write for Names and Addresses of Pupils G: 
‘~~ permanently cured, five, seven, nine and thir- > 
> teen years. Also send for 60-page book to the GS 
é PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1082 os Garden St., €é 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Established 1884. KDWIN 8. 
re JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder (who cured «3 
® himself afler STAMMERING 40 YEARS). @ 
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Mends China, Marble, Glass 


HOPE’S MEND-ALL CEMENT, waterproof, dries 
quickly, stands boiling water. This discovery, after 
years of laboratory work, is 


A Boon to Every Housekeeper 


Sold by up-to-date dealers. If yours doesn’t keep it, 
sample bottle mailed for 20 cents. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Hope’s Hints on “ Art of 
Mending Broken Ware” sent free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. Hope Chemical Works, 482 La Salle Ave., Chicago 
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FRESHENING UP A WARDROBE 


By Emma M. Flooper 
*II—CLEANING TRIMMINGS, GLOVES AND LACES 





average black gown of 
woolen material comes in 
for renovation - oftener 
than any other, and 
nothing repays the time 
spent upon it better. 
Brush the material first, 
pick out all threads, and 
remove all grease spots with naphtha or 
French chalk, remembering always that 
naphtha is very explosive ; then clean or dye 
the material as described in the June issue. 
When using ammonia as a cleansing liquid it 
is well to do so, if possible, in the open air. 
Cashmere and such goods should be washed 
in a suds made of pure soap and soft water, 
if possible; a teaspoonful of borax may be 
added to every gallon if soft water cannot be 
obtained. Do not rub the fabric on a wash- 
board or spoil it by rubbing soap over it, but 
wash in the suds between the hands, and 
squeeze as nearly dry as possible, after rins- 
ing in very blue water not as hot as the suds. 
Iron on the wrong side over a piece of thin 
muslin or crinoline while the cashmere is 
still damp. Another way to clean these 
materials is not to dip the goods in the tub, 
but to use the suds with a wad of the mate- 
rial as a sponge, rubbing the suds well into 
the cashmere on the right side after placing 
it ona clean board. All work of this kind 
should be done without a long time inter- 
vening between the beginning and finishing. 
Alpaca or serge of any kind may be washed 
in the same manner as cashmere, a little gum 
arabic being added to the rinsing water. 


- 
WHEN THE MATERIAL LOOKS RUSTY 


HEN black materials begin to look gray 
or rusty, brighten them by sponging 
on the right side with equal parts of alcohol 
and water, and, while damp, iron on the 
wrong side. Mud will often leave a stain, 
which may be removed with naphtha after it 
has been allowed to become thoroughly dry. 
Black silk-warp goods will shine as they 
wear, and expose the silk threads; this shine 
may be partly removed by sponging with 
alcohol and water, though it will likely 
return, in which case the silk must be redyed. 
Colored cashmere, serge, albatross, etc., 
may be cleaned by sousing in a fluid com- 
posed of one dessertspoonful of beef’s gall to 
a pail of warm water ; use less gall in the 
rinsing water, dry in a shady place, and iron 
on the wrong side, when nearly dry, with a 
moderately warm iron, 

If there are any grease spots on the mate- 
rial remove them with naphtha or French 
chalk, and use a ten-cent package of fast-black 
powder to each pound of wool. The direc- 
tions are the same as those given for silk 
dyeing in the June issue, except that a hand- 
ful of common table salt is used, instead of 
vinegar, to each gallon of water. After the 
dye has made the goods a deep black hang 
up to dry before rinsing; when dry rinse 
in two or three waters and press on the 
wrong side while still damp. Colored woolen 
yarn may be dyed a fine fast black by using 
a package and a half of the dye powder toa 
pound of wool. All of the oil must first be 
carefully washed from the yarn. Cotton and 
mixed wool and cotton fabrics require another 
dye and more of the powder, using one 
package of the latter to half a pound of white 
or one pound of colored goods to produce a 
fast black. The salt is also used in this dye 
and the materials are dried before rinsing. 
If the goods fail to become a clear black 
after boiling for half an hour, lift the fabric 
out, dissolve a little more dye in the water 
and boil the goods a short time longer. 
This second immersion is usually successful 
in setting,.the color in any woolen fabric. 


~ 
CLEANING JET AND METAL PASSEMENTERIE 


ET passementerie is never really out of 
style, but it will grow dusty in appear- 
ance and minus beads; the latter may be 
replaced, as strings of beads may be found at 
the city dry goods stores for a few pence. 
Sew them on with cotton, which does not cut 
as readily as silk. Wipe the passementerie 
off with a piece of flannel soaked in equal 
parts of alcohol and water, and dry with a 
piece of soft, clean flannel. 

‘Metal passementerie should be covered 
with tissue paper when the dress is not in 
use, and she is a wise woman who takes 
the same precaution with her steel buckles 
and buttons. Silver lace and silver buttons 
may be cleaned with liquid ammonia put on 
with a brush, and rubbed with a piece of 
soft flannel until they shine. 








* Miss Hooper's series of articles, ‘‘ Freshening 
Up a Wardrobe,” which began in the June issue, 
will be interrupted in the next (the August) issue, 
to give place to an important article which Miss 
Hooper has ~ poaae concerning ‘‘An Infant’s 
Hygienic Outfit,”’ 


CLEANING GOLD AND STEEL TRIMMINGS 
OR gold lace prepare one ounce of stale 
bread grated into fine crumbs, a quarter 
of an-ounce of magnesia and half an ounce 
of cream of tartar. Make into a paste with 
spirits of wine and apply to the lace with an 
old toothbrush. When perfectly dry, dust 
off the crumbs and rub gently with chamois 
leather. When not in use steel ornaments 
may be kept in a box of powdered starch. If 
they should become slightly rusty rub with 
spirits of wine and brown paper, polishing 
afterward with a chamois skin. If decidedly 
rusty no gentle treatment will suffice. Soak 
them in sweet oil well rubbed in for forty- 
eight hours, and then rub with a chamois and 
finely powdered, unslaked lime until the rust 
disappears. Delicate silk embroidery may 
be brightened by spirits of wine, using a 
camel’s-hair brush, and being careful not to 
stain the surrounding fabric. 


~ 
CLEANING AND MENDING GLOVES 


* THE first place, mend any ripped places, 

using fine cotton and following the style 
of seam on the glove, whether over-sewed, out 
or prick seamed, If the ripped edges refuse 
to join for lack of material, then work around 
the hole in buttonhole stitches, one row upon 
the other, until part of the space is filled in 
and the edges united. Black gloves which 
have grown white at the seams and finger 
tips may be lightly brushed with the tip of a 
feather dipped in a teaspoonful of salad oil 
in which a few drops of black ink have been 
dissolved. This is only for glacé kid, which 
may also be renovated with ink alone and 
each spot rubbed afterward with flannel 
dipped in sweet oil. The ink may be used 
oa suéde gloves, but not the oil. An English 
authority claims that light-colored suédes 
may be washed and dried on the hands ora 
pair of the boxwood forms, using white soap 
boiled in milk as a suds, and rubbing them 
with flannel, then with warm water, and finally 
a dry flannel. I have never tried this plan, 
but have cleaned slightly soiled suéde gloves 
with cornmeal, rubbing it over them and then 
using a clean piece of white flannel. 


+ 
FRESHENING AND PRESSING BLACK LACE 


Amonc the many tried and true methods 
for freshening black lace is the one 
favored by our grandmothers, which recom- 
mends soaking in cold milk, rinsing in cold 
water and pressing on the wrong side with a 
moderate iron over an old handkerchief. A 
hot iron will make black lace appear rusty. 
Another plan is to sponge with a wad of black 
silk, using the liquid made by boiling an old 
black kid glove in a pint of water until it is 
only half a pint, or in a weak solution of 
borax and warm water, a teaspoonful to a 
pint, sponging the right side and ironing on 
the wrong side while damp. Strained green 
tea is also used to sponge black lace. Many 
women prefer, after sponging the lace, to wind 
it around a bottle filled with warm water 
and allowing it to remain until quite dry. 
Lace that has grown rusty from dust should 
be well shaken and rinsed in a cup of water 
with a tablespoonful each of alcohol and 
powdered borax; pat nearly dry, pull out 
the edges and iron, or dry over a_ bottle. 
When sponging lace; rub from the selvedge 
down so as not to pull it out of shape. 


7 
CLEANING OTHER KINDS OF LACE 


HITE laces are more worn than black 
ones, consequently the process of reno- 
vating them is one of those things which 
economical women naturally delight in. 
White cotton lace should be soused in a lather 
of soap and warm water until clean, squeezed 
dry in a towel and then smoothed out-on an 
old towel or sheet, picking out the scallops 
and pinning it down if necessary. White silk 
lace is soaked over night in milk and soap- 
suds and gently dipped up and down in the 
liquid; rinse in cold water, pat nearly dry, 
and lay out flat to dry with the points care- 
fully pulled out. These laces are not ironed, 
but any that are must be laid ona soft pad 
and protected from the iron by an old bit of 
muslin. Laces must be handled gently. If 
you wish to give a yellow tinge to lace, make 
some strong coffee, boiling it for an hour; 
strain, and mix with cold water until the 
right tint has been secured ; then soak the 
lace in it for half an nour and dry as before 
directed. Silk lace that has yellowed may 
be bleached by exposing it in the sun while 
wet. Real lace as dainty as a cobweb should 
receive the dry process used by French 
cleaners. Take clean white paper, and cover 
it with calcined magnesia;-lay the lace over 
it and sprinkle on more magnesia; over this 
place another piece of paper. Put between 
the leaves of a heavy book for three days, and 
then with a shake scatter the powder. This 
is a satisfactory method of cleaning lace, 


WHITE OR YELLOW CHAMOIS GLOVES 
Ww" ITE or yellow chamois or castor gloves 

worn in the summer may be washed on 
the hands in a lather of pure soap and warm 
water, first rubbing the most soiled spots 
with magnesia. Rinse in warm and then in 
cold water, keeping them on the hands until 
nearly dry, then pulling them off in their 
proper shape and pinning them up in the air 
to dry. I have been told, that powdered pipe 
clay will clean white glacé kid, and I know 
from experience that naphtha will, but again 
I must warn all who use it that it is very 
explosive, and must be used with great care. 
Put one glove on and with a bit of white 
flannel dipped in naphtha rub every spot and 
then all over; then rub with a clean flannel, 
and when dry—the liquid evaporates quickly 
—dust over the glove with a little talcum 
powder to soften. Hang in the air to dry. 
Another way is to use fullers’ earth and 
powdered alum in equal parts, rubbing it on 
the gloves with a clean paintbrush; then 
wipe off the powder, sprinkle the gloves with 
bran and shake both powder and bran off. 
An excellent cleansing fluid which may be 
applied to the gloves with flannel, and rubbed 
partly dry with a second piece, is composed 
of a pint of deodorized benzine, half a drachm 
of sulphuric ether, half a drachm of chloro- 
form, one drachm of alcohol and enough 
cologne to make a satisfactory mixture. 


* 
MAKING OVER A WOOLEN GOWN 


HE average black woolen gown is a 
simple one to remodel this season, as the 
combination of two foundation materials is a 
settled fashion. Colored accessories may 
also be used. If a black serge has been 
cleaned, or a colored one dyed, the skirt is 
likely to be short, in which case the lining 
should be cut the proper length and the out- 
side pieced down, covering the join with two 
rows of black braid, or if pieces are unob- 
tainable lengthen with two bias folds of 
black taffeta silk. Use a five or seven gore 
skirt not over four yards wide. If the old 
sleeves were large cut them down to a mod- 
erate coat shape having a small puff at the 
top, and trim the wrists with taffeta folds or 
braid. If the quantity is too scant to permit 
of the puff make a plain round or pointed cap 
of silk, and edge with fo'ds or braid if for 
a waist. The jacket will need a moderate 
coat sleeve and should fasten with a fly 
or under piece on the edge concealing the 
buttonholes; the back should fit snugly, the 
side seams be deeply curved and the fronts 
loose and short in effect. Have narrow turn- 
over collar and small revers. Braid may be 
used to trim the edges to correspond with the 
skirt. Some of the handsomest coat suits have 
but two rows of stitching on the edges. The 
collar and revers may be of taffeta or satin. 
If an entire silk lining is beyond the purse, at 
least face the fronts to a width of eight inches 
with taffeta silk. For a person of stout build 
a very becoming jacket has a longer skirt 
piece, six inches below the waist-line, and 
single darts, with the fronts pointed on the 
edge and loose from the darts, showing a 
pointed vest of black satin, the jacket meeting 
over the bust or at the throat only. Small 
collar and revers like those on a man’s coat 
are much liked. To some women it is very 
becoming to have the vest cut out ina V at 
the top so that a linen chemisette and 
colored silk tie may be worn. 


+. 
A REMODELED CASHMERE GOWN 


hd AN old cashmere seems worthy of a 
thorough renovation it may be treated in 
many ways. One is to trim the skirt with 
two gathered frills of inch-wide black satin 
ribbon, and use similar frills to ornament the 
top of the sleeves. Have a round waist of 
colored taffeta, turquoise, cherry or geranium 
red, pink, lavender or white, with a loose 
front and close back covered fully with black 
mousseline, tulle or net, plain or jetted. The 
front may be cut down, the top edged with a 
plaited ruche of the goods, and a cross-tucked 
yoke of the silk show; collar of silk and a 
plaiting of the same in the wrists. With this 
wear a sash with long ends, or a belt. 
Another model shows a skirt and slightly 
pointed waist of cashmere, with sleeves, belt 
folds and tiny jacket fronts of black taffeta; 
the latter accessory is trimmed with an 
appliqué of black lace flowers spangled. 
Yoke and collar of white guipure lace over 
burnt orange silk. The narrow belt folds 
are confined at the back with three small belt 
buckles, and two finish the front. A less 
dressy effect is given with sleeves and skirt 
of cashmere, a blouse of black taffeta, and 
collar, small yoke and tiny revers of green 
taffeta in tiny diagonal tucks. Then again 
the effect may be reversed and silk sleeves 
used with a woolen skirt and waist made 
with tucked yoke and collar of colored 
taffeta. Two narrow ruffles of taffeta, silk 
edged with the narrowest of velvet ribbon, 
form a favorite finish on woolen skirts when 
the silk reappears in the trimming on the 
waist. Silk in the form of a deep, shaped 
Spanish flounce with a ruche at the upper 
edge will make a stylish finish to a gown, 
having the rest of the skirt of cashmere. 
Silk may also be used for the sleeves, the 
sleeve caps and the low bodice front. A 
sash of black satin ribbon, and yoke and col- 
lar of taffeta, will complete a pretty costume. 





Editor's Note—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘The Home 
Dressmaker,” will be found on page 30 of this issue 
of the Journal, 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


We have on hand several thousand remnants 
of suitings and skirtings, many of which are 
sufficient for the making of only two or tiree 
costumes. It is the settled policy of our Company 
to carry over no goods from one season to an- 
other, and we therefore wish to close out every 
piece of Spring and Summer suiting in our stock 
in order to make room for our new Fall goods. 
To do this we have reduced prices on almost 
every suit and skirt in our line, and begin this 
month our Summer Half-Price Sale. Look at 
these wonderful values. They have never been 
matched before, aud can never be equaled again. 


No. 600 


Fashionable Out- 
ing Suit, made of 
Crash, Denim or 
Duck, with upper 
collar of embroidery 
coming down the 
fronts. A costume 
of this kind cannot 
be bought in the 
stores for less than 
$10.00. Our price 
has been $7.00. Spe- 
cial price for this 
sale, $3.50. 





Suit No. 600 


No. 606 


Separate Skirt 
in a new Paris 
design, tucked 
from waist to bot- 
tom. We make 
this skirt in a 
variety of mixed 
cheviots in our 
AA quality. It is 
lined throughout 
with percaline, 
well-stiffened and 
bound with fine 
English corduroy 
binding. A skirt 
like this is sold at 


retail for $8.00. 
Our price has 
been $6.75. Spe- 


cial price for this 
sale, $3.38. 





Skirt No, 606 


No. 416 


Tailor-made Suit, 
consisting of jacket 
and skirt. We make 
this suit of a variety 
of materials in our 
AA quality. The body 
of the jacket is lined 
with silk. The skirt 
is lined with percal- 
ine, well stiffened and 


bound with fine 
English corduroy 
binding. The cos- 


tume is trimmed with 
either satin ribbon or 
fine mohair braid. 
A gown of this kind 
is sold in the stores 
for $20.00. “Our regu- 
lar price has been 
$16.75. Special price 


for this sale, $8.3. 





Suit No. 416 


No. 476 


Separate Skirt, 
made of a choice 
selection of Duck, 
Crash, Denim, etc., 
in a variety of col- 
ors. Retailers ask 
$3.50 for a skirt of 
thiskind. Our reg- 
ular price has been 
$2.75. Price for this 
sale, $1.38. 






Skirt No. 476 
We are also closing out the sample gar- 
ments which we have had on exhibition in 
our salesroom: Suits, $5.00 to $8.00, have 
been $10.00 to $20.00. Skirts, $1.75 to 
$6.00, have been $2.75 to $15.00. 


. These prices are simply examples of the won- 
derful bargains which we will offer for the next 
few weeks. There are hundreds of others repre- 
senting even better value in Cloth, Duck and 
Denim suits, skirts, jackets, bicycle suits, etc. 
We tell you all about them in our new Summer 
Catalogue and Bargain List which will be sent 
free, together with a full line of samples of 
suitings and skirtings, to any lady who wishes 
them. Any garment in this sale that is not 
entirely satisfactory, and not worth double the 
amount asked for it, may be returned, and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, eee and Bargain 
List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will besold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 























All Filters are Dangerous 


The disease germs are smaller than the pores and work 


through. Kill them. The only absolutely pure water 
aérated with sterilized air is made by 


The Sanitary Still 


Disease germs cannot survive the process of distillation. 

The Sanitary Still fits any stove, and the same fire 

which cooks the meal distills the water in abundance. 

Easy to manage as a tea-kettle. Write for booklet. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 

79 North Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 












$3.50 


REQUIRES ONLY ONE- 
ie THE SPACE 
A HAMMOCK. 

~ AUGHT AND EASILY 

ay 











Adjusts citemasleilie to any position by simple 
movement of the body without leaving the chair. 


The Swing Construction 


Best steel, 
25c. EXTRA. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Agents wanted, 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., 4°*..4), faa 8+ 


Blinds 


Pease Round 
Head Patent 


Accomplish more 
and cost less than 
any other blinds. 
Catalogue is free. 


gives perfect balance in every position. 
firmly braced, enameled black—WuiITE, 
Strong, fancy-striped canvas. 
teed or money refunded. 











The only way to 
figure on the real 
cost of paint is to 
figure also on how long 
it will last. MASURY’S 
READY-MIXED HOUSE 
PAINTS are not the cheapest in 


} AS { the sense of costing the least to 
buy, but they are unquestionably 


the cheapest in the world if lasting qualities be con- 
sidered. Two coats of our paint will cover a build- 
ing just as well as three coats of an inferior paint, 
and ours will last at least one-third longer. We use 
absolutely pure Linseed Oil, and the pigments that 
go into our products are the best we have been able 
to discover in 50 years of paint-making. Send for 
copy of our free book, which shows sample colors 
and gives full partic ulars. 


JOHN W. Masury & SON 
NEW YORK, Post-Office Box 1012 
CHICAGO, Masury Building, 191 Michigan Avenuc 
BROOKLYN, 44 to 50 Jay Street 


LEADS THEM ALL! 


PRICE 


$15.0 


MASURY’S 








For two years 
our BO PEEP B 
Camera has been 
a universal favor- 
ite and enters the 
season of ’98 un- 
changed in any 
essential feature. 


SEEN THE LATEST? 


Our ‘‘ WEE W nay ewil the daintiest and 
most compact Cycle Camera produced. 

Measures only 4%x4%x1¥_ inches 
makes a picture 3%4x3% inches. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ’98 Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Works and Executive Offices: CRESSKILL, N. J. 


oS eee eee 
$10 A DAY TO AGENTS & 


8 MURAT HALSTEAD'S GREAT WAR BOOK oO 


O ‘Our Country in’ War.’ 
defenses, O 
O ‘nd relations with Foreign Nations. Nearly 600 pages, 
ail written since the Maine Disaster. Magnificent colored O 
O illus strations. Agents making $10 to $39 per day. No C 
experience necessary. Most liberal terms guaranteed. ) 
fit free. Send 9 two-cent stamps to pay postage. 3 
° move ATIONAL UNION, 324 Dearborn St CHICAGO 


20 days’ my —_ low, freight paid. Handsome out- 
OOOONN0O000000000 00. 


and 





All about armies, navies, coast 
Maine Disaster, Cuba, our War with Spain 


| 
} 
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One Dollar per Year; 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 
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[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
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THE JOURNAL’S HOUSES BUILT IN EGYPT 


Sh building plans of THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL’s successful series of model houses 


have gone the world over. 


Last month an order came, for plans of the entire set 


of seven houses, from the United States Consul-General at Cairo, Egypt, where the houses 


are to be erected by a large land-owner at Cairo, 


in the land of the Pyramids. 


Seven plans of these model houses have been now printed, and over five hundred have 


been secured to our readers. 


Nearly three hundred houses, 


as far as can be learned, 


have been built, and in each case with practical success, and at the price given, or as close to 


For five dollars ($5.00) 


JOURNAL’S houses will be sent, postpaid. 


I. ‘‘A Model Suburban House ”’ (costing from 
$2000 to $2500), in July, 1897, Journal. 


Il. ‘‘A House for a 30-Foot Front Lot’”’ (costing 
$2200 to $2600), in September, 1897, Journal. 
III. ‘*A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot,”’ 


in November, 1897, Journal. 


Remit by check or money-order to the Art Bureau of THE 


| it as varying market prices of building materials have permitted. 
a set of complete, 


thorough building plans, of any of the 


These plans are of the same practical value as 
those for which architects charge from $75.00 to $100.00 each. 


Those published are: 


IV. 
Vv 


“A $1000 House,"’ in December, 1897, Journal. 

-““An $1800 City Brick House,’’ in January, 
1898, Journal. 

‘*A $1000 to $1250 House,"’ in Feb., 1898, Journal. 


““A $1500 House for a Twenty-five-Foot Lot,”’ 
in March, 1898, Journal. 


Vi. 
Vil. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OWN FLAG 


HE flag on the cover of this issue of the 
JOURNAL is the new President’s flag, 
recently designed for and approved by the 
President, and officially announced by the 
War Department in March last. It is now 
printed, in colors, for the first time in any 
magazine, with permission of the President, 
and Colonel Bingham, of the War Department. 
rhe color of the flag is scarlet with a white 
star in each corner. The large star in the 


| centre forms a blue field, upon which is the 


| 
| 


THE PEASE CO., Cincinnati | 


| 


| $25.00 will be 


} 


coat-of-arms of the United States, and the 
stars around it indicate the States. This 
flag is the standard land flag used on the 
White House or indicating the President’s 
presence at any Government land station, 


+ 
_ A NUMBER ALL COMPOSED OF STORIES 


HE August JouRNAL will be the midsum- 
mer story number, and its front pages 
will be completely given over to bright, popu- 
lar stories. Julian Hawthorne has a weird 


tale; John Kendrick Bangs tells a humorous 
story; Clara Morris contributes her second 
piece of fiction; Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe 


has a college girl’s love story; Sewell Ford 
hasa military love tale; Julia M: igruder gives 
the dénouement of ‘A He: iven-Kissing Hill,”’ 
and two other writers contribute stories— 
eight in all, and nearly all illustrated. 


7 
$100.00 FOR THE PRETTIEST GARDENS 


ON’T forget to photograph your garden 
this summer and send the picture to the 
JOURNAL. Forthe best photograph of a home 
garden, city or country, roof garden, floral 
balcony, back yard, or vegetable garden—a 
garden of any kind, in fact—a first prize of 
given; five second prizes, of 


$10.00 each, and five third prizes, of $5.00 


each—making $100.00 for the best eleven 
| photographs. All photographs should be 
submitted tothe Art Bureau of THkr LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL prior to September 1 next. 
+ 
THE JOURNAL’S ART EXHIBITION 


N JULY 15 Tue LApiges’ HOME JOURNAL 
will give an exhibition, at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, of the original drawings, 
by famous artists, that have been used in its 
illustration. The exhibition will be free, 
admission being by card. It will continue 
until August 5. Some of the pictures have 
never before been exhibited. 


PRIZES FOR ALL WHO WISH THEM 


HE editors of the JouRNAL are always 

open to new ideas and suggestions from 

its readers, and will pay for any which they 
adopt. Just now their needs are these: 


Anecdotes of Famous People. New, fresh, and 
unpublished anecdotes of famous pe ople now living. 
For the best anecdote submitted during July a prize 
of $5.00 will be given; all others, accepted, will be 
generously paid for, 


Wedding Anniversaries. Any new idea or 
method of celebrating any of the various wedding 
anniversaries: glass, tin, china, wooden, silver or 
gold. For the best idea submitted previous to 
September 1 next, a prize of $10.00 will be given; 
$5.00 for the next best. 


Address all manuscripts for these prizes to 


‘“The Editor’s Prize Box,’’ THe Lapigs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
aa 


A SPECIAL PRIZE OF $100.00 


S OFFERED for a set of photographs of 
the most successful house built from any 
one of the plans of the JoURNAL’s ‘‘ Model 
Homes of Moderate Cost.’?’ The set must 
include at least five photographs: an exterior 
view, and a view of each one of the four prin- 
cipal rooms. The photographs which win 
the prize will be published in the JouRNAL. 
The photographs may be taken or sent by 
either the builder, owner or occupant of the 
house. The particular plan from which the 
house was built must be indicated, as well as 
the actual cost. All photographs should be 
sent to the JOURNAL office by July 15. 


+ 
A NEW YORK STORY-TELLER 


ii [ERE are three famous after-dinner story 
tellers in New York City—men who are 
known the country over for their wit and 
fund of clever stories. One of these men has 
been secured by the JOURNAL to edit hitherto 
unpublished humorous stories and anecdotes 
of famous people, a page of which hereafter 
will appear in this magazine from time to 
time. The famous editor will remain incog 
nito, but his work will commence in the next 
JOURNAL, when he will edit a delightful page 
of ‘‘ Summer Piazza Stories’’ of famous folk 
all fresh and new stories and anecdotes. 


MRS. MASON’S NEW NOVEL 


S NOW scheduled for an early beginning 

in the JOURNAL, and the admirers of the 

same authdr’s popular story, ‘‘A Minister of 
the World,”’ will be delighted with it. 





*eF 


A FREE EDUCATION 


EARNED IN 14 DAYS 


N THE fourth of one month a girl started to earn one of the JOURNAL’s free educations. 


She was a teacher, teaching every day. 


of the month she had earned her education. 


yet so easy!”’ 


best: one of them cost the JOURNAL $2200.00. 

The JOURNAL 
the 
schools in any part of America. 


‘Quick work, wasn’t it?’’ she writes, 
Another girl secured a scholarship in less than a month. 
and sixty-four other girls have earned these free educations. 


can now send a girl or a young 


Yet, despite her duties, on the eighteenth 
‘and 
Four hundred 


The scholarships are of the 


now has arrangements with educational 


institutions in every State of the Union and every Province in Canada. 
The 465 scholarships awarded were to people from thirteen to forty-five years of age: 
278 girls and young men are now being educated by the JouRNAL—all without a penny of 


expense to themselves. 
man. No competition: 


Nor are the offers exhausted. 
every one has the same chance. 


They are open to every girl or young 
The plan is simple, as you may learn 


by writing the Educational Bureau of THe Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 


man to any large musical conservatory in | 
land, and to any one of eight hundred and forty universities, colleges, seminaries and 
The JouRNAL 
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A NAVAL RESERVE 


BABY’S BATTLES 


are always hardest in the summer. 
in a clean, wholesome bath-tub are essential to his 
health. Enamel the bath-tub with 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel 


to secure a hard, smooth ENAMEL surface that will 
resist hot and cold water, prevent unhealthful accu- 
mulation, and insure a wholesome, invigorating bath. 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


are also made especially for 
earthen and metal ware 


OUR BOOKLET, 


Frequent baths 


woodwork, furniture, wicker, 
of all kinds, and bicycles, 


“Enamels and Enameling,” 



























showing samples of the colors and giving 

complete informa- tion, SENT FREE 

Address Ses. 
Dep't A Mich. 


2c IN STAMPS will 
° ‘ HouseKKEPING, ” 


cles that may 


secure our popular game, 
showing household arti- 
be enameled to advantage. 





buys this 
acey”’ 
desk, No. 249, 
direct from 
the factory, 
Sreight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval,” 
subject to re- 
turn at our 
expense if not 
found positively the best roll-top 
desk ever sold at retail at so low a price. 
This Desk is heavily built from selected quarter-sawed 
white oak. It has a high roll, a closed back, a full base 
mould, one row of oak-front file boxes, an abundance of 
drawer 
casters 


{ 
‘ 
s and pigeonholes, two arm rests, BALL BKARING 
rasters, solid brass trimmings, ete Kotire surface, in 
cluding writing bed, has beautiful polis sh finish De alers 









ask $35.00 to $50.00 for similar desks. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
to any point east of the 


Mississippi River and north of 
South Carolina, 


(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


The FRED. MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Card Indexes and We make complete lines and sell direct 
Ladies’ Desks from the factory. Ask for catalogues 










| 
| 











} i j j Cost Complete 
YOO 
SELECT YOUR ARCHITECT 3 2! 2 
Tnoney te varry 
out an inferior design, when, by a Wier seLectiION of your Architect, you can es 
at the same ost, the artistic touch that will pounLe THR VALUE of your property 
home may not be the one here illustrated, but you will surely 
¢ the hundreds of designs illustrated in my books, examples of 
yeen published by 


The Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia 
= Studies of homes costing mostly from 81500 to 83500 81.00 
2 Studies of Cottages costing to build less than 81500 ae) 
Hooklet of 16 examples (Noor plans, sizes, ete., In all books)  .10 


| W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 434 Lam, Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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/gourxes.“¢Modern Dwellings’’s 

Will be of great assistance to you in selecting asuit- » 

a able plan. It is filled with the latest UP-TO-DATE a 
DESIGNS, plans and home-building information. 

Also designs for laying out grounds, ete. Many ° 

® BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL GEMS in this book, ® 

8 $1.00, postpaid. Money back if not pleased, & 

8 Sample pages free o 

BS GKO, F. BARBER & €0., 16 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. @ 
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Inside Modern Homes 


is a new book on Interior Decorations 


It tells and shows yhu HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR ROOMS BEAUTIFUL and artis- 
tic without lavish expenditure. Con- 

| tains 90 pages (7x10) and 125 illustrations 
f  —sennne room seenes in ACTUAL 


COLORS A personal letter of sugges- 
tion is given free with each book. SEND 
A #1.00 BILL FOR If TO-DAY 


Your money back if you want it 








A. Linn Murray, Dest. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
STUDY FOR BUSINESS 

HOM keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
manship,Commereial Law, Letter 
Writing, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 


We teach Book- 
thoroughly hy MAIL at your 





ete. 


own HOME. Suecess guarante 

M every carnest student We aire a 
useful, MONKY-MAKING EDUCATION 
which leads to & GOuD-PAYING 
position, - A ten years’ suce 
Highly endorsed. It will pay Tz 
you. Try it. Catalogue 


Trial lesson, 10c 


€.202, College 


BRY ANT & sT R ATTON 
Buliding, Buffalo, N. Y. 








We sell direct to consumers 
Baby Cabs and Bicycles 


at factory prices. A large, hand 
somely illustrated C atalog ~ 
A, free on application. j 


TILLOTSON BROTHERS | 
Chicago 
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A true representation of Warner's '98 Model, Style 67 
12 inches long in front—the newest length. 


Each line is curved with a view to obtaining 
an effective contour. The material is exqui- 
sitely fine, and the corset as light as a feather. 
$1.00 purchases Warner’s 


Style 67, Rust-Proof Corset 
Warner’s Corsets 
’Q8 Models 


are satisfactory corsets in every particular. Ask 
any dealer in Dry Goods. They all keep them. 


75 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 


The Warner Bros. Company 
New York San Francisco 


ERD CIF NICELMZ A 
Chicago 
Waist 


Has a new feature. 

lt will make it still 
more popular among 
’ American wom- ? 
en. This new * 
feature is a 
h os e-supporter 
attachment as 
shown in cut, 
It will be appre- 
ciated by every 
woman who is 
tired of pinning 
and unpinning @ 
hose supporters, 


The Most 

Popular 

Corset 

Waist in 

America 

Made from 

fine sateen, fast ¢ 
black, white or drab; clasp or button front, 
sizes 18 to 30 waist measure. Ask your dealer 
for the Ge) CHICAGO WAIST. If he hasn’t 
it, send $1.00, mentioning color and size de- 
sired, and we will send you one prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago 


















“Security” 
Nipple 


SECURES against collapse by the 
heavy wall: 

SECURES cleanliness; no ribs or 
collars to collect milk or germs. 

ASSISTS teething, the heavy wall 
acting as teething ring. 


Pure, Durable, Economical 


Sample Nipple free on receipt 
of 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Under our trade-mark ‘‘Tyrian”’ 
we make a full line of Druggists’ 
rubber goods. 

TYER RUBBER CO. 
Andover, Mass. 


M04 GEITddY INBLVd 





WAIST 


fo 


Boys and Girls 


Knitted Elastic Webbing 





If not for sale at your dealer’s send 25 cents for 
a sample Waist—mailed free. 


BIRDSEY SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York 








Sold by dealers 
or sample pair 
mailed for 25 eentsa. Our price list, mailed free, describes the 


ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, Established 1879 
226, 227, 228, 229 South Street, New York 


It’s in the fluting, try them! 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


The titles of the answers obviate the need of | 
| initials or pen-names in this column. 
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Linear Perspective is more easily learned from 
personal instruction than by the aid of books. 


Old Pictures should be valued by an expert. The 
best plan is to send them toa picture dealer of repute. 


Liquid Gold for china painting is not the best for 
the purpose ; it is not usually of good quality and has 
a common appearance when fired. 


Bronze Powder varies in quality, but even the best 


will tarnish. It keeps its color longer if varnished 
after having been applied and thoroughly dried. 


Drawing. In teaching yourself by means of text- 
books only you run great risk of falling into errors 
that may be hard to correct if you ever have the 
chance of receiving good personal instruction. 


Designing for Carpets, wall paper and other indus- 
trial arts cannot be taught properly by mail. For 
such instruction there is nothing to equal a good 
school, where there is stimulating competition. 


Water-Colors on wood or terra-cotta may be var- 
nished for their better preservation with the best 
spirit varnish, such as mastic varnish, There is no 
reason why the same treatment might not be applied 
over a painting on the inside of a shell. 


Pictures Reproduced may be /ac-similes of the 
originals in drawing and color, but not necessarily 
as to size. Originals in pen and ink should be at 
least one-half larger than the intended photo- 
engraving. A very great reduction is undesirable. 


Oil Paints sink into a canvas when it is not 
sufficiently primed; the dull parts should be 
retouched, If dull after being painted some months 
a coat of pale copal varnish will revive the origi- 
nal brilliancy. Too much varnish will beapt to crack. 


Gold Leaf is not easy for an amate.rto apply; it 
requires both skill and practice. The article to be 
gilded is first coated with gold size. The gold leaf 
comes in sheets about four inches square placed 
between paper in book form, and is lifted and applied 
by a cotton dabber or cushion. 


Siccatif is not a good medium to use for painting 
in oils. A medium, popular with professional artists, 


is composed of about equal parts of pale copal | 
varnish, prepared linseed oil and spirits of turpen- | 


tine. Any medium should be used sparingly ; it does 
not take the place of varnish on a finished picture. 


Cleaning Oil Paintings should not be undertaken 
by the inexperienced, A raw potato rubbed well 
over the surface is harmless and will take off much 
of the dirt. Gold frames should never be touched 
with water, The white of an egg applied with a soft 
brush will revive the brilliancy. They may be regilt. 


Illustrating. So many letters reach me with the 
query, How can I become an illustrator? that I feel 
my only answer can be that it is absolutely necessary 
to go ieeon h a thorough training in order to gain 
facility in drawing. Until this knowledge is ac- 
quired it is useless to study the particular technique 
or methods required for illustrating. 


Anatomy as a Study is not quite the same from 
an artistic as a surgical point of view. The knowl- 
edge of many’things necessary to surgery may be 
dispensed with by the artist, whose chief aim should 
be to understand the visible and superficial action of 
the body. Lectures, with practical illustrations from 
the skeleton and living model, are very helpful. 


Work in Pastel calls for a large assortment of 
colors, their selection depending on whether it is 
desired to take up portrait or landscape work. 
They come in two or three grades, the softest almost 
crumbles at a touch and is applied either with the 
thumb, a stump, or piece of wash leather. Small 
details are accentuated with the point in finishing. 


Tapestry Dyes are frequently used for tinting on 
linen or cotton goods combined with embroidery, 
but they cannot be made indelible by steaming, 
except on woolen or silk fabrics. The dyes need only 
be diluted with water for tinting on linen, but for fix- 
ing by steam on wool or silk a specially prepared 
medium, or the white of egg, is added to the water. 
The egg albumen is rendered insoluble by heat. 


Gold for China Painting prepared on little glass 
slabs is preferable and more convenient than the 
gold in powder. A small portion should be taken 
off the slab, and mixed on a separate palette to the 
consistency of cream with spirits of turpentine and 
a drop or two of fat oil. Never clean the brush or 
palette used for gold; it isso much gold wasted. If 
gold is applied too heavily it will blister and peel off. 


Dried Water-Colors in pans may be remoistened 
without fear of injury. Remove each color sepa- 
rately from its pan, reduce the paint to powder with 
a hammer, replace it ir the pan, and pour warm 
water upon it; let it stand, stirring occasionally 
until pulpy ; then add two or three drops of glycer- 
ine; for paints that harden quickly put in a little 
extra glycerine, Treated in this way the colors will 
remain moist for a long time. 


Pantographs are instruments for enlarging 
pictures. They vary considerably in price; the better 
ones are much more reliable than the cheap ones. 
These instruments are only of real valuein the hands 
of an artist who can detect mistakes and correct 
them, for the slightest deviation in guiding the point 
over the outlines of the photograph or picture to be 
enlarged causes a distortion of the features; it is, 
therefore, folly to say that “any one’’ can draw by 
the aid of a pantograph. 


Tapestry Painting after the French method is 
not done with oil paints. The special colors are pre- 
pared in a liquid state; they are very strong and 
somewhat crude until modified by mixing. They 
are diluted with water and a specially prepared 
medium to any required strength. The tapestry 
wool canvas is made to imitate the texture of 
Gobelin tapestries. It is first stretched on a wooden 
frame, then the colors are literally scrubbed into the 
fabric with hard bristle brushes wedgelike in shape. 
When finished the painting is immersed in a steam 
bath forabouttwohours. This process fixes the dyes. 


To Enlarge a Design, first point off on a piece of 
transparent paper a sufficient number of spaces from 
which lines are drawn horizontally and vertically to 
cover the surface of the small pattern. If the design 
is intricate the number of lines should be numerous. 
Next point off in the space necessary for the enlarge- 
ment the same number of lines, and number each set 
of squares to correspond. Draw from square to 
square on the larger paper the outline and detail 
which show through the transparent paper over the 
smal copy. Considerable care is necessary to avoid 
confusion, and a correct estimate of the point in each 
square which is bisected by the outline of the design 
is necessary to obtain an accurate copy on an enlarged 
scale. To transfer the larger copy to another surface, 
blacken the back of the paper with pencil or carbon, 
and place over the required surface. Next go over 
the lines with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil. Upon 
removing the pattern the design will be found trans- 
ferred in cites Care should be taken that the 
paper does not slip during the process. 
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I have been using Mellin’s Food for my 
baby ever since he was a week old and like 
it very much ; he is now 11 months old and 
very healthy. All that see him say that 
he looks like a Mellin’s Food baby. I shall 
continue using the food all through the 
coming summer. 
Mrs. CHARLES TURNER, 

61 Walnut St. East Providence, R. I. 


Mellin’s Food is to be mixed with milk — 
good fresh milk, When so prepared it is like 
mother’s milk, Cow’s milk lacks some of the | > 
qualities of mother’s milk— Mlellin’s Food 
supplies these deficiencies and modifies the milk, 
so that it closely resembles mother’s milk, and 
makes a food that is digestible, nourishing and 
satisfying for the baby. 


Write to us(a postal will do) and we will send 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the Home Comfort 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof 
oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with 
fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 















NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


—— 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World's Cen- 
tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- 
position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. 





For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Happy MIDSUMMER REDUCTIONS 
Babics 


entire summer line of 
are the kind every mother 


b J ° 
Boys Suits 
with extra Pants,Cap, Byron 
Suspender Waist, etc., to 
$2.50 Mh i 
wants. Healthy babies are 
happy. ‘‘Mother’s’ Free 
Library”’ tells how to keep 
them happy. Vol. II sent 


These are exceptional 
free on request. 


values; no odds and ends 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


of left-over garments, but 
our regular goods, sizes 

Inclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free 

sample of ‘‘ Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 









4 to 15. 

Our usual rule of refund- 
ing money if not satisfac- 
tory, prevails. Send for ; 
free booklet of reduced prices. 


PURITAN CLOTHING COMPANY 
111-113 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK 
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THE DAY’S BEST LITERATURE 


600 2d-HAND BICYCLES 


"97 Special, $10.50; Derby, $7.50 ; Crescent, $8 ; 
Credenda, $7.50; Ashland, $8; Snell, $7; Sub- 
vrban, 99; Dundore, $7.50; Gazelle, $6; Tri- 
, $5 ; St. Nicholas, $4; Rover, 








.%;T 
If you are interested send your name for free sample go athe , and Howpreps or ERS. 
copy NEW YORK TIMES Book and Art Review. Write for Bancats List and Spractat Orres. 


Address Times Book Review, New York A. E. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO 



























All caguertes must give full name and address of the writer. 
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SIDE-TALKS WITH GIRLS@ 
ESS BY RUTH ASHMORE RBG 


THE LADIES’ 
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Be VES 


Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed 


envelope, to Ruth Ashmore, care of THe LApigS’ HOME JouRNAL, will be answered by mail. 


The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 


*eF 


Natalie is pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ Nat-a-lee,”’ 
with the accent on the first syllable. 


Broken Engagements. Propriety demands that 
when an engagement is broken, all gifts exchanged 
should be returned, as well as all letters. 


Christian Names. A young man with whom you 
have merely a slight acquaintance has no right to ad- 
dress you, or any other young girl, by your Christian 
names, and if he persists in doing so it would be 
perfectly proper to tell him that you object to it. 


Steaming the Face, if indulged in too often, 
causes the pores to distend, and one experiences 
much trouble in forcing them to close. Washing the 
face regularly, using a good soap and being careful 
as to your diet and the exercise taken, will do more 
to keep your skin firm and white than all the lotions 
and cosmetics that were ever made. 


For a Very Quiet Wedding it would be proper to 
write informal invitations to those relatives and near 
friends whom you wish to have present. Do not send 
invitations to those who are far away and unable to 
come. Afterward have your sister send announce- 
ment cards to all relatives and friends of your own, 
and your husband’s, whose acquaintance you wish 
to retain after your marriage. 


Answering Invitations. An invitation to a tea 
requires no answer; your presence, or your card sent 
by post to arrive on the day of the affair, is sufficient. 
An invitation to a luncheon or a dinner requires a 
note of acceptance or regret, written as soon after the 
invitation is received as possible. When you gotoa 
luncheon you do not leave your card. An invitation 
to a wedding or a wedding reception requires an 
answer written in the usual formal manner. 


Blackheads on the Face may be removed if care 
is observed as to one’s diet as well as to regular 
exercise and systematic bathing. A well-known 
physician recommends for their removal the follow- 
ing lotion: Boracic acid, one drachm; alcohol, one 
ounce; rose water, two ounces, Use with friction 
twice a day on the part of the skin wiuch is affected, 
and, in addition, carefully press out one or two 
blackheads at a time, anointing with some simple 
ointment. If you attempt to press out more at one 
time you will find your face becoming very sore. 


Letters of Thanks for wedding presents written 
to the friends of one’s husband with whom one is 
not acquainted may be worded after this fashion : 

‘“* My Dear Mr. Hamilton: Pray accept my thanks 
for the beautiful lamp which you were so kind as to 
send me. It is very artistic, and Iam more pleased 
than I can say to have my husband’s friends remem- 
ber me. Mr. Brown joins me in thanking you, and 
hopes, as I do, to see you very soon, that we may 
express our thanks in person. 

‘Yours very cordially, 


Tooth-Powder. I would advise that you ask 
your dentist which powder or liquid is best suited to 
your teeth, which differ in their composition as do 
faces in their expression. However, the following 
prescription cannot pests injure the teeth; it will 
whiten and clean them, but where the gums are 
inclined to be soft, unhealthy and to shrink, a lotion 
for treating them specially should be obtained. The 
powder is made of precipitated chalk, one ounce; 
ground orris-root, one ounce; oil of roses, one drop. 
Brush the teeth with a moderately stiff toothbrush 
dipped in this simple but effective tooth-powder. 


MARIE Brown.” 


A Centrepiece for a dinner-table that is easil 
arranged and not very expensive, consists of a round, 
flat mirror, with little Saxony statuettes of dancers, 
gay peasants and tiny children, alternating at regular 
intervals with narrow, tall clear glass or silver vases. 
The vases should be but little taller than the figures. 
Vases and statuettes alike may be connected by a 
garland of smilax, fine ferns or asparagus. In the 
very centre may be a figure taller than the others, 
which holds one large rose or two or three orchids. 
The arrangement of such a centrepiece is not difficult, 
but be careful not to let your ornaments overcrowd. 
The figures and flowers should be reflected in the 
mirror, and for this reason must have sufficient room. 


A Widow when being married the second time 
should not wear a bridal veil nor orange blossoms, 
nor be attended by bridesmaids. Ushers are per- 
mitted, but wedding favors are not worn. hen 
entering the dining-room for a wedding breakfast or 
tea the bride and bridegroom come first, the bride 
on the bridegroom’s left arm, while the maid of honor 
comes next with the best man; the other brides- 
maids follow, each with an usher; then comes the 
bride’s father with the bridegroom’s mother, and after 
that the bridegroom's father with the bride’s mother. 
It is considered in bad taste to exhibit the wedding 
presents unless it should be done in a quiet way, a 
day or two before the wedding, to very intimate 
women friends and relatives who are deeply inter- 
ested in all that concerns the bride-to-be. 


Period of Mourning. So many inquiries have 
come to me as to the regulation pores when the 
sombre dress is to be worn for different relatives 
that I have obtained the following information from 
one of the highest authorities. The regulation 
period for a widow’s mourning is two years; crape 
should be worn one year and nine months; the first 
twelve months a great quantity of it appears on the 
dress of Eudora cloth, and the veil is long and heavy. 
Then it is lightened, and for the last three months 
black without crape is proper. The widow's cap 
may be worn as long as the crape is, or only for a 
year. Lawn collars and cuffs are also used while 
crape isworn. For a father or mother the period of 
mourning is twelve months; six months, black with 
crape; four months, black with a nun’s veiling veil, 
and two months all black with neither crape nor veil. 
The same style of dress is worn for a son or daugh- 
ter. Complimentary mourning, which is simply all 
black, may be worn for one week or for a month 
according to the intimacy that exists. 


_ The Wedding Present is, of course, a matter of 
importance, coming from the bridesmaids to the 
bride, and I quite understand how, as none of you 
are rich, you wonder what that is pretty and worth 
having you can obtain for the small sum that you can 
afford to spend. A girl who was maid of honor at a 
fashionable wedding, not long ago, told me what the 
bridesmaids did, and I think it would bea good idea 
for you to copy their action, instead of sending to 
your friend a lot of uselesstrash. The maid of honor 
wrote a note to each girl in which she said :— 

Dear Katharine; Will you put ina blan‘ envel- 
ope the sum of money that you wish to expend for a 
wedding present for Olive, and send it to my house 
Sealed, but not marked in any way, before next 
Tuesday ? Then will you come on Tuesday at about 
four o'clock and we will put all the envelopes in a box, 
shake them up, count the money and decide on the 
Present, choosing a committee of two to buy it. When 
we have made up our minds we can drink tea and 
Wish Olive all good luck. 

Affectionately your friend, GLapys HAMILTON.”’ 

The result was, that instead of five or six useless 
gifts, the pretty bride had one very handsome pres- 
ent that came with the love of her bridesmaids, and 
} No thoroughly aeproemnes, and did not cost one of 

rem @ cent more than would have been spent if each 
Rirl had sent some fanciful spoon or ridiculous fork. 


_ Correct Stationery. One never makes a mistake 
in poy | plain, white, unruled paper, with envelopes 
to match, for general correspondence. 


A White Silk Parasol that is very much soiled 
cannot be cleaned by an amateur so that no trace of 
the process is left. I would advise you, if your para- 
sol is a handsome one, to send it to a cleaner. 


At a Large Dinner Party a young girl would look 
well in a gown of white chiffon, trimmed with white 
taffeta ribbon, made with a surplice bodice, having 
wrinkled, close-fitting sleeves coming far down on 
the arms, and ending in soft ruffles. 


Business Letters. 
on business begin it: ‘Mr. James Brown, Dear 
Sir:—”’ If the person to whom you are writing is 
a stranger to you, but the subject is a personal one, 
there would no impropriety in beginning the 
letter ‘‘ My Dear Mr. Brown.” 


Chaperons and Escorts. No matter what the 
entertainment may be it is always better for a young 
girl to be accompanied by two or three girl friends 
or an older woman friend. It would be impolite 
when a lady wishes to remove her wrap when at 
church or some place of amusement if her escort did 
not offer to assist her. 


Sunburn and Freckles. A competent physician, 
who has made a specialty of the treatment of the 
skin, says that sunburn and freckles if not of long 
standing will disappear if treated with tincture of 
benzoin and water. Put one teaspoonful in a cup of 
cold water, and then, being careful not to get the mix- 
ture in the eves, bathe the skin in it for ten minutes 
morning and night. Let the face become almost dry 
after bathing it, and while it is in a slightly moist 
condition dry gently with a piece of soft linen. 


Ruffled Skirts will undoubtedly be worn during 
the entire summer. Those of black organdy made 
up over colored silk are extremely effective. Almost 
every woman has an old silk dress which she can use 
for the foundation, since the ruffles are so many that 
barely a glimpse of the color is gained. ‘The fash- 
ionable dressmaker either hems the ruffles by hand, 
or, prettier still, hides the hemming altogether by 
edging each one with a row of black velvet baby 
ribbon. The stock and belt of such a dress are 
usually of velvet matching the foundation color. 


Club Meetings. When attending the meeting of 
areading club at a house where you are unac- 
quainted with the host you should offer your hand 
to him when he is presented to you. When a gentie- 
man is acting as escort toa lady, and they reach the 
house where the club entertainment is to be given, 
and are shown into different rooms to remove their 
wraps, the lady would expect to find the gentleman 
waiting outside the door of the dressing-room, or at 
the head of the staircase, that he might enter the 
drawing-room with her. The high, affected hand- 
shake has gone entirely out of vogue. 


Wedding Etiquette. The bride takes the right 
arm of her father or male relative who is to give her 
away as she walks tothe chancel or the altar. After 
the bridal party should come the bride’s mother, on 


the arm of her eldest son, unless he is best man or | 


usher, or of some near relative. Following the two 
families should come the mothers of the bridesmaids, 
whoshould be given seats very near the front, and who 
should show their appreciation of this honor by being 
handsomely dressed. Coming out the bride takes 
the bridegroom’s right arm. Lately a few brides have 
followed the English fashion of stopping the whole 
procession while a handshake was given to some 
specially honored guest or dear friend. 


Cards of Condolence should have written upon 
them, ‘‘ With sympathy for Mrs. Hamilton and the 
family,”’ or “To inquire for Mrs. Hamilton.’ 
These are usually acknowledged by black-bordered 
cards having written upon them, ‘“ With thanks for 
kind inquiries.” In neither England nor America is 
the French fashion followed of issuing an enormous 
engraved card of invitation to the funeral, which 
includes all the names of the gentleman members of 
the family and none of the ladies. One good custom 
is rapidly being copied from our English cousins, and 
that is not permitting women to go to the cemetery. 
Those of us who have suffered at such times in seeing 
delicate women have hysterics or faint will appre- 
ciate the wisdom of this change. 


Some Points of Etiquette. When making calls 
the light collation offered in the form of tea or ices, 
sandwiches or small cakes may be accepted without 
any expression of thanks. If you are the guest of 
honor at a dinner, and served first, you retain the 
plate given you, and do not offer it to the lady seated 
next you. Well-bred women always preface a re- 
quest to a servant with the word “ Please.”’ After 
a visit where different friends gave _~ ial enter- 
tainments in your honor it would only be courteous 
upon your return home to write each one a special 
note of thanks for adding to the pleasure of your 
visit. When a card is handed to the servant who 
opens the door it is not necessary to leave another 
card. If the lady of the house has no maid, and 
cpens the door herself, and on leaving you see no 
special card-receiver, make some laughing remark, 
reminding her of the necessity of her returning your 
visit, and place your card in any convenient place. 


The Birth-Stone for December is the turqudise, 
which is said to bring friends to its wearer and much 
prosperity and success. In the Orient each gem has 
its special meaning. The diamond signifies inno- 
cence ; the pearl, freedom from care; the bloodstone, 
courage ; the garnet, constancy ; the emerald, health ; 
the ruby, contentment; the hyacinth, presence of 
mind ; the opal, hope. The sapphire is said to be an 
antidote against madness. We are inclined to dedi- 
cate the stones to the various months of the year, 
but a search through an old book proves that among 
those Eastern sages who had studied the influence 
of the beautiful gems upon their wearers each was 
dedicated to a certain day in the week, and to gain 
all the good from it one must gown one’s self in the 
color harmonizing with the gem. For instance, all 
white stones, except the diamond, may be worn on 
Monday, there being special good luck in the moon- 
stone. On Tuesday, choose red stones, the ruby or 
garnet. Wednesday calls for blue, the turquoise, 
sapphire and whatever other blue stones there may 
be. On Thursday, to gain luck you must again be 
dressed in red and wear the garnet. Friday calls for 

reen, with the emerald to influence you; while 
Saturday permits the fashionable purples and the 
amethyst. Sunday brings blue stones again, or those 
that have changing colors in which a shade of blue 
may be traced. The chrysoprase, which is now gain- 
ing in favor, claims a wonderful power for counter- 
acting evil influences. Those who know say that it 
is the favorite gem of the Queen of England, and 
if you remember the beautiful wall of the New 
Jerusalem there will come a reminder to you that the 
chrysoprase is the tenth foundation stone. The old 
idea that the opal was unlucky is a mistake. There 
are opals and opals, and it is only what is known as 
the demon opal, or the fire opal, which shows a red 
fire, that has any evil influence. The old students 
believed that an angel dwelt in the heart of every 
opal except this, and that therefore the opal pro- 
tected its wearer against poison and contagion, and 
was a certain cure for the heartache. 
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No other 
Camera 
touches the 


$5.00 
VIVE 


for size of 
Pictures, 
4x4, or the 
large 
number of 


24 
Glass 
Plates 


and 


72 Cut 
Films 


that can be 
carried and 
exposed at 
one 
loading. 





$5.00 VIVE — 
Every Amateur will want our 1898 PHOTOGRAPHIC MARVEL, the 


Vive Stereoscopic Camera and Stereoscope, complete for $10.00 


It is a CAPTIVATING, PRACTICAL, SIMPLE and HIGHLY SATISFACTORY CAMERA for taking either 
one or two pictures at each exposure, aud carries and exposes from to 18 glass plates or 50 cut films at one 
loading. Send to us at once for sample mounted stereoscopic view taken with this wonderful instrument. 


VIVES in all Styles, Sizes and Prices J ead Everywhere 


Our Beautiful Illustrated Art Catalogue will be mailed free, and, if desired, enclose 5 cents for fine 
embossed sampie mounted photo. Every VIVE is thoroughly guaranteed. 
VIVE CAMERA COMPANY HOME OFFICE, 157 La Salle Street, Chicago 
9 New York Office, 615 Broadway 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Photographic Supplies 











Shoes 


Should fit the season as well as the wearer. A shoe that may 
be worn with ease and comfort in the heat of summer, and 
will be an added charm to a becomingly dressed lady’s costume, 
may be depended upon if you insist on having 


They are matchless in material and workmanship. 
Pingree honesty and a third of acentury’s experience in 
making ladies’ shoes that please, are back of every pair. 
s. a8 well as not, even if your 
You May Have a Pair dealer should not have them 
in stock and will not get them for you. ‘Tell us your 
size, width and style wanted (lace, button, kid or vesting 
cloth tops), and on receipt of $3.25 we will send a pair, 
express prepaid, that will fit and satisfy in every respect. 


Write TO-DAY for Complete Catalogue. It’s FREE 
Address Dep’t H 


Pingree & Smith 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sam les of} ather and or yy eloth, showing the supe 
p rior materials used by us,will No Charge 


be sent on request to intending purchasers, 


Our Black Cat Boys 


have another reason for celebrating July 4, 1898— 
they are not afraid of wearing out thei: 


Triple Knee ‘Leather’ Stockings 





$3,00 


per pair 


from your dealer 











They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton 
varn, Black Cat Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest 
Fast Black boys’ stocking in the world. Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does 
not keep them, sample pair sent for 25c. (give size), and name of dealer where you 
can buy again. Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed to 
give equal satisfaction. Sample Triple Knee sent Free. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wisconsin 




















Improved Breast Support 


3y its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect 





No More 
Darning 


Racine Feet, 10 cents 


4 
_ (Copyrighted) w | Shape bust and free and easy 
We sell you just the feet of stock- = | movement of the body. Made 
ge black orbleached © | with skirt and hose sup- 
white. They can besewed = ante ante 
to the leg of old stockings, = porter attachments. All 


making hosiery as good as deficiency of development 





When 









new. If your dealer does supplied. ordering 
not handle them, order di- | send bust measure. \ 
rect. Sizes,5to 1044. Cotton | g y 
, ’ : > c Bocce OC a | 
10c. per pair; 6 pairs for 50c. | Stzes from 30 gf - 3 ) } 
Merino wool, lic. per pair; 4 “ a aeess ee t \s / 
pairs for 0c. Agents Wanted. — sedictee dA, MR deed 1.50 


a ‘a WY / 
Agents Wanted Zl TESS 7 


ITTING CO., 
G00 MRS. C. D. NEWELL, I@17 Le Moyne St., CHICAGO 


pt. E, Racine, Wis. 
GURVRAMDRS, 


ON S/MM MAME 
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Softasa 
Glove 


Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only polishes 
any kind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It is a medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 








. 


Leather Dressing 


is sold by all dealers at 25 cents a bottle. It 

is made by the makers of Vici Kid, the most 
famous shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. POERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














From the 


‘Order Di r ect Manufacturer 


CATALOGUE Of OUrGREAT SPECIALS 
mailed free on request. 

No, 246—Lapies’ PURE SILK 
Tarreta Warst, like Ulustration, 
blouse front with cross bar clus- 
ters of miniature tucks and 
graduated pleated piece on left 
side, entirely lined, boned and 
finished according to latest im- 
provements. Colors, black or 
changeable red, green, blue, 
olive, cerise. 



























No. 257—Same style as No. 246, 
of extra quality “ Linerty 
SATIN”’—black, green, royal 
blue or cardinal. 


No. 968—LADIES’ SKIRT, 
like illustration, of heavy 
brocade,grosgrain or taffeta 
silk, full width, beautiful 
floral or scroll designs— 
percaline-lined and inter- 


lined. All latest im- 
proved finishing. 
SPECIAL 


PRICE, $4.25 


No. 407—Same style 
as No, 068, of extra 
quality figured bril- 
Hantine. 
SPECIAL PRICK, $1.50 
Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
fuctory; or will send C. O. D., on approval, subject to 
return at our expense, 

NOTE—Our Fay. CATALoaurR, illustrated, containing 
upwards of 300 illustrations, Reapy AvuGusT 15TH, 
Send your application Now. It will be mailed rrr, 

CHICAGO WEARING APPAREL CO. 
17-21 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Society’s Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1898 is complete 
unless finished with the 


‘OMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD’”’ 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White and Waterproof 


It will outwear rubber and 
stockinet shields. It is made 
of a neutral fibre without use 
of chemicals. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send 2sc. to the Co. for 
sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7, inclusive, 
nainsook and silk, white, black. 

Pactory Man'f'd by THE OMO MPG. CO. 
Middletown, Conn. New York Office, 394 Canal St. 


A Dress-Cutting 
Machine 


that cuts a perfect fit 
without refitting ; follows 
every style. You can buy 
it to suit your purse. The 
latest improvement of the 
igth century. 

All dressmakers en- 
dorse it that see it. 
Special Price this month 

B. M. KUNE 


Bloomington, Illinois 



























To introduce our Babies’ spe- 
“ee ae en send our illustrated pamphlet 
B b bd Full of information of great 
a ; S who values the health and 
x7 comfort of her baby. Treats 
mode of dress, care of sick, 
preparation of foods and 

simple home remedies. 
W. GREEN MPG. CO., 58-60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Fr ee to Mothers cialties in every home we will 
interest to every mother 

Comfort fully on the care of infants— 
Full of practical hinis, 





KEEP OUT THE HEAT 


the dust and the glare of the street with the most 
convenient and effective inside blinds ever 


designed. 
Inside Slidin 


HARTMAN 


Window Blin 


cost less than swing blinds. 
put them up in half an hour. 
SCREENS are best. 
Costly catalogue for 6c. in stamps—circular free. 
HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 70 Bauer Ave., Crestline, 0. 


Any mechanic can 
HARTMAN FLY 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


















SPECIAL PRICE, $5.95 | 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 
All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


? 
A Yellow Straw Hat trimmed in black may be 
worn with a dress of any kind, 


Inexpensive Ornaments are small steel or Rhine- 
stone byckles, or large buttons imitating jewels. 


Blagk Gloves would not be as dressy as white to 
wear with a costume of black, yellow and heliotrope. 


Violets are worn with dark blue and every other 
color, as are flowers of the burnt-orange shades ; 
no one flower can be said to predominate. 


Correspondents will derive more benefit from per- 
sonal letters if they give an idea of their appearance 


| and age when asking for a design suitable for their 





SPECIAL PRICE, $5.50 | 


goods. 
address and sufficient postage for reply. 


Sleeves are decidedly smaller. Those in a blazer 
jacket of piqué must follow suit, though they must be 
sufficiently large to pass over a silk or cotton shirt- 
waist. Whatever fullness there is should be gathered 
at the top, as only heavy cloth looks well plaited. 


Piqué Coats for little girls are in blue, white, vel- 
low, pale green and pink, with hats or sun-bonnets to 
match. Begin at eighteen months to make a boy's 
dresses more boyish, but keep him in real frocks 
until he is quite two years old, when the kilt skirt, 

athered or plaited, and short jacket with a white 
ylouse may be substituted. 


White Skirts, to wear with cotton or silk waists, 
are of piqué, duck, mohair or serge. The latter two 
may be tucked, but the cotton ones wash better if 
made up in five or seven gores with lapped or ordi- 
nary seams and a hem; allow for shrinking with 
piqué and duck, even though the material has been 
shrunk before making it up, 


Shirt-Waists in striped and plain taffeta are made 
just as the cotton designs, with a pointed yoke back, 
tucked, shirred or yoke front, bishop sleeves and 
Straight cuffs. If lined they wear longer. To make 
them more dressy the front V yoke, collar and tiny 


| revers are of white taffeta in crosswise, lengthwise or 








diagonal tucks as small as can be stitched. 


Summer Silk Skirts are made of black taffeta, 
costing from one dollar to a dollar and seventy-five 
cents per yard. If this seems too expensive get a 
fine serge at a dollar, which is twice as wide as the 
taffeta. Trim either material with two narrow bias 
ruffles slightly overlapping on the edge, and two fine 
ruches above; finish the lower edge of ruffles with a 
row of number two black velvet ribbon. 


Black Belts are worn with colored gowns and 
make the waist appear smaller. White belts are 
fashionable if trimmed with steel buckles and nail- 
heads, but look best when worn with light colors, 
For wear with a serge skirt and cotton shirt-waist 
the most appropriate belt is one of seal or alligator 
with a leather-covered harness buckle in black or 
tan. For a fancy belt, to be worn with other and 
more fancy waists, have a suéde, velvet or silk belt. 
Many young girls wear a soft silk scarf knotted 
loosely at one side, instead of a belt. 


Dressy Collars are made of the fringed fancy 
ribbons a yard and three-eighths long. These ties 
are passed twice around the neck and tied as a 
four-in-hand scarf in front. They are worn with 
cotton or silk shirt-waists and cotton and woolen 
dresses. For more elaborate wear the mull or figured 
net ties with lace ends, two yards long and about 


twelve inches wide, are wound twice around the | 


neck and tied in a square bow with long ends to the 
left of the front. Linen collars with string or Ascot 
ties will be very popular, especially with tailored 
jacket suits and cotton shirt-waists. 


A Plaited Lining is not easyto manage. It con- 
sists of a separate lining of taffeta silk, cut in the 
usual five gores, which comes to the knees. A full, 
accordion-plaited flounce fills out the necessary 
length. The outside skirt is hung from the same 
belt, but is not connected with the lining in any other 
pine, The inside of the dress-material skirt should 
ve finished with two narrow, full dust ruffles of silk. 
Make the outside four yards wide. With careful 
cutting, thirteen yards of silk would be sufficient 
foradress. The waist would reguire two yards of 
percaline or four of silk for a lining. 


Sashes in satin, taffeta and repped silk ribbon 
from five to ten inches wide are much worn. The 
= ones are trimmed on the ends with a frill of 
ace, chiffon, net or narrow ribbon, or cross-striped 
with the tiny number one velvet ribbon. The fancy 
striped or plaided affairs bought singly are fringed on 
the edges, and the handgome striped ones with a plain 
centre of heavy corded silk, which sell for fifteen 
dollars, have a knotted fringe of the various colors 
fully ten inches deep. A sash of simple taffeta or 
satin ribbon, for wear with your organdy gowns, will 
answer better than one of heavy ribbon. 


Remodeling Waists is really an easy task nowa- 
days, as white or colored taffeta may be used 
wherever the original material runs short. With a 
pink and white figured fabric have a band collar, 
yoke back and front, and small revers if you wish— 
though I would advise omitting them—of white taffeta 
silk in tiny cross tucks. Cut the sleeves into a coat 
shape with a slight puff at the top, and trim with a 
frill of white net, of which also make a triple box- 
»laited ruche to edge the top of the waist at the yoke. 
Near a black velvet belt with a steel buckle, and 
either a black silk or a white duck skirt with a 
waist made after this description. 


Becoming Colors. A woman with a sallow com- 
plexion should avoid dull and cold shades, and wear 
those that will give tone and warmth. Medium and 
bright red, rose and deeper pink, golden and reddish 
brown, cream, burnt orange, pale yellow, reddish 
purple and black when combined with pink, yellow 
or red are the shades which may be used. Navy 
blue makes a sallow person look older unless a com- 


bination of pink or cream prevents its coming near | 


the face. The same may be said of dark green. 
Gray is one of the most trying colors known, except 
for a rosy, clear blonde, or for a rosy brunette, and 
then it should be combined with pink. 


A Satin Skirt, five yards wide and perfectly plain, 
may be easily brought up to date with the use of six 
pieces of black satin ribbon number seven. Recut 
the front width so as to take the extra fullness out of 
it, as the new skirts set flatly; cut the back widths a 
trifle narrower, leaving the skirt four yards wide. 
Put on the edge two ruffles of the ribbon, the upper 
one with a tiny heading slightly overlapping the 
under suffle. Then a space of four inches, then two 
more ruffles, until you have five clusters of two ruffles 
each. Add to your light waists, for wear with this 
skirt, a folded belt of five-inch black satin ribbon 
with a small square bow at the back, and ends to the 
lowest space on the skirt, finishing them with two 
ruffles of the narrow ribbon. This skirt will answer 
for street or evening wear at any season of the year 
or for any occasion. 


All letters should contain the full, correct 
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Popular Whee 


HEN you buy a CRESCENT BICYCLE you get 

the wheel of all wheels—the standard both in 
price and quality—the one bicycle that has always 
been sold the year round for the same standard 
price—the popular wheel—the wheel you want. 


We cater to those who demand the best. 








Chicago 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


New York 






















Waist or 


tions. 


UBIAN FAST BLACK LININGS for 
Skirt—Percaline, 
Sateen, etc.—are positively unchangeable 
and superior in quality. 
finest costumes, yet inexpensive. 
Look for Name on Selvedge 


Dress Linings ana 
Dress Foundations 


NEARSILK resembles the best qual 
ity Lining Silks. 
for Underskirts and Dress Founda- 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. 


NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece 


Silesia, 


Demanded for 






Especially adapted 








D 


on a high-grade Bicycle. 


spokes. Latest pattern large barrel hubs. 
every part, all dust-proof and easily adjusted. 


77. Complete set of tools in fine leather tool bag. 
striped and decorated, 
for one year as per written binding warranty. 


( Wise people will buy now before prices go up. 
improved, made of best quality, large size 14g in. steel tubing. 
Highest grade single or double tube pneumatic tires. 

Chains, Sprockets and Cranks are the best made. 
wood adjustable or rigid steel, heavily nickel-plated, drop or raised pattern. SADDLE, latest pattern. GEAR, 68 to 


Coors, black, blue, maroon or olive green, handsomely 
WEIGHT, 24 to 27 lbs., according to saddle, tires, pedals, etc. 


GUARANTEED HIGH-GRADE BICYCLE 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 60 DAYS 

We will ship this high-grade Arlington Bicycle to any one 
for $18.00 cash 
ex press C. O. D., subject to examination, for $19.00, in which 
case send us $5.00 with order as a guarantee of good faith, 
and we will promptly ship the Bicycle. 
it at the express office, and if perfectly satistied pay the ex- 
press agent the balance 
keep the wheel. 
pay $50 to $75 for a wheel no better. 
you will get no more high-grade wheels at any such price. 
rhis is the 


n full with order, or we will send it by 


You may examine 


$14.00—and express charges, and 
Don’t wait until later in the season and 
When these are gone 


Biggest Offer Ever Made 


Ladies’ or Gents’ Style. Frame latest 
Wheels 28 in., warranted wood rims, nickel tangent 
Ball bearings to 
HANDLE Bak, 


We guarantee each bicycle 


oO } 5 Ww! Send for our new 1898 catalogue, showing the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF LADIES’, GENTS’ AND JUVENILE BICYCLES IN THE WORLD, at prices ranging from $7.00 to $32.50. 
in stock ready to SHIP PROMPTLY and can suit you in quality and price. 
sell a few wheels to your friends and make the price of ne for yourself. 


midresses. Address, P'S", CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have the wheels 
Buy your Bicycle now and save a lotof money. You might 
We will help you to do it if you say so; send us their names and 





DEWEY’S Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
any dress. The only protector 
that can be worn with Shirt 
Waists without sewing in. 
! The only perfect protection 
from perspiration. The best 
Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, § .65 7 
“4 rv ee 
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2, 34-39, 80 
“ 3. “ “ 40-45, 1.00 
“4, “ “ 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, ll. 








(United States and Foreign Patents) 


WOVEN CABLE EDGE 
SKIRT BINDING AnD PROTECTOR 


Will finish your skirt elegantly and always look rich, for it is 


lasting and will not fade, does not absorb mud and water, but 
will remain lustrous and clean, and therefore is HEALTHFUL. 


At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 
SCHAEFER & SCHLEGEL, 22 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 





When Baby is 
About to Walk 


Procure a pair of ANKLE SUP- 
PORTERS and prevent all deform- 
ities of legs and ankles. Kqually 
good for adults for weak, sprained, 
deformed or broken ankles. 


Circulars and Testimonials Free 
R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 











Ladies Earn Money 


Selling our HYGIENIC COMFORT 
BELT and SUPPORTER. Sells at 
B sight. Button clasps that can’t cut 
the stockings; double “hook” fastener 
front and back for Special use; easy to fast- 
en and unfasten, but can’t unfasten, them- 
selves. Not sold at stores. Sample by mail, 
sateen 35c. ,sateen-silk hose supporter,60c., 
satin, $1. Colors, black and white. Give 
waist measure, Agents wanted. Cireular free. 
JULIA M. BROWN, 92 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

































A Beautiful 
Sewing Chair FREE 


We give this Chair ab- 
solutely FREE for 
a limited time with 
every order for one 
of our No. 41 Couches 
at our reduced price. 


The Couch is 78 in. by 
29 in., covered in velours 
or corduroy, any color, heavily fringed and 
properly stuffed and tufted. We use moss (not 
excelsior). In fact, it is in every way a desir- 
able Couch, and exactly as we represent it. 


Listed at $15. Our Price, 8 5 
With THE CHAIR FREE, ° 

Upon receipt of your request we will send 
you samples of the covering, a full description 
of the Couch and our book, “Snaps for Cash 


Buyers,’ containing 200 other bargains in furni- 
ture. They are FREE for the asking. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & COMPANY 


Dept. G, 117-119 Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il. 
Dept. G, 133-137 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVE THE CARPET 

















If your sweeper 
takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using 


+” Royal Blue 
Sweepers 


take the dirt, not the 
carpet, and oil them- 
selves. Will send 
you a window clean- 
er and “How to 
Sweep” for 6 cts. 
postage, mentioning 
this magazine. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


FURNITURE ie | 
Grand Rapids, Mieh. 














is the choicest 
product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 
ence ; in consequence it 
is widely imitated. 





The genuine has the words ‘‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs Platz’’ on every bottle. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 














“ Dame 
Fashion” 
upholds 


it. 


Convenient to put ——* 
on and to wear; pre- 
vents the skirt from 
sagging and supports the 
bustle. No Pins to tear 
fabric or jab the fingers. 
KEEPS SHIRT 

WAIST DOWN! 
If your dealer hasn’t it 
yet, send 25 cents and 
waist measure to the 


Featherweight Skirt Supporter Co., Scetion (, Pittsburg, Pa. 


STEARNS’ 
Electric 


Rat and Roach 
Paste 


KILLS 
INSTANTLY enzs22i:. 


At all dealers, or sent on receipt of 25c. 
Stearns Electric Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 











Your Dinner “Wicca 


all at one time on ONE BURNER of 
any kind of stove if you use 


bea, Steam Cooker 


Prevents steam and odors. WILL RE- 
DUCE FUEL BILLS 30%. Whistle blows 
when cooker needs more water. WILL 
HOLD 12 ONE-QUART GLASS JARS IN 
CANNING FRUIT. AGENTS WANTED. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box 32, Toledo, Ohio 








SHIELDS are ADJUSTABLE ro ANY WAIST wirn 


THE MARIE DRESS SHIELD CLASPS 
Catxen PINS. NO STITCHES. TIME SAVED. MONEY 
Liberal a me 50 cents for trial set. Agents Wawrep. 
THE nisin a ion (not sold in stores). ; 

E D. 8. CLASP CO., 1368 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


LITERARYSQUERIES 
Bey THE LITERARY kntion 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. .Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
| dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


** A Heaven-Kissing Hill.’’ This quotation may 
be found in ‘‘ Hamlet,” Act III, scene 4. 


** Handsome is as Handsome Does."" This quo- 
tation is from Goldsmith’s *‘ Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 

“To Helen.”’ Poe’s poem by this title contains 
the line, ‘‘ The glory that was Greece, and the 
grandeur that was Rome.”’ 

** Maxwell Grey "’ is the pen-name of Miss M. G. 


Tuttiet, an English woman. Her latest book is 
“Sweethearts and Friends.”’ 


S. R. Crockett. The author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,”’ “The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ “ Lochinvar,” 





| etc., was born in Scotland in 1860. He is a minister | 


| of the Free Church of Scotland. His initials stand 
for Samuel Rutherford. 


Saint James the Less is said to have resembled 
Christ so closely that it was scarcely possible to tell 
them apart. For this reason Judas saluted his Master 
with a kiss, in order that the Roman soldiers should 
make no mistake as to which was Christ. 


Daniel Webster’s Eulogy on Alexander Hamilton 
contained this compliment: ‘‘ He smote the rock of 
the National resources and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. Hetouched the dead corpse 
of public credit and it sprang upon its feet.’’ 


“The American Flag."’ Joseph Rodman Drake 
is the author of the poem with the abovetitle. The 
first lines are : 

‘When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 





Dickens declared that none of the characters in his 
novels were portraits. He admitted, however, that 


impression on his mind that he used them in some 
instances, but he disclaimed any intention of ridicule, 
or of drawing any complete character from life. 


George Parsons Lathrop died in New York on 
April 19, 1898, in his forty-eighth year. He was born 
in the Sandwich Islands, and was educated at 
Columbia University and in Dresden. He married 
the daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. He wrote 
several novels, of which ‘‘ An Echo of Passion” is, 
perhaps, the best known, and published many poems 
and miscellaneous literary essays. His ‘‘ Study of 
Hawthorne” is an excellent work. 


Translations of the Bible. The number of lan- 
guages into which the Bible has been translated has 
been somewhat exaggerated, owing to the fact that 
partial translations have been included. It is now 
authoritatively stated that there are one hundred and 
eight translations of the entire Scriptures: forty in 
the languages of Europe, forty-one in the languages 
of Asia, fourteen in the languages of Africa, ten in 
the languages of Australia and Oceanica, and three 
in the languages of America. 


** Lewis Carroll.'’’ The Rev. C. L. Dodgson, the 
author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” etc., died on 
January 13, 1898, in his sixty-sixth year. He never 


nown books, though his own name was signed to 
several works on mathematics, of which he held a 
professorship at Oxford. His pen-name was made 
up of his two Christian names inverted, ‘“‘ Carolus” 
(Charles) being changed to “ Carroll,” and Lutwidge 
(the same as Ludwig) to ‘ Lewis.” 


Richard Harding Davis was born in Philadelphia 
April 18, 1864. He is the eldest son of L. Clarke anc 
Rebecca Harding Davis, and is a graduate of Lehigh 
University. After leaving college he became a 
reporter, in which capacity he was connected with 
both Philadelphia and New York newspapers. Later 
he became a member of the editorial staff of 
‘* Harper’s Weekly.”’ He has now given up regular 
journalism, and is devoting himself to original 
writing and special correspondence. 


The Best Ten Short Poems. The following list, 
pn ny by a newspaper from the replies of its 
readers, is, perhaps, as representative as any such 
list can be: Shakespeare’s Sonnet, ‘‘ When in dis- 
grace with Fortune,’ etc.; ‘‘ Bannockburn,” by 
Burns; ‘‘ The Tiger,’’ by Blake; ‘“ Pibroch of 
Donald Dhu,” by Scott; ‘Bugle Song,’ by 
Tennyson; Milton’s “Sonnet on His Blindness”; 
**Hohenlinden,” by Campbell; ‘ Brahma,’ by 
Emerson; ‘‘ At the Church Gate,’’ by Thackeray ; 
‘Gunga Din,’’ by Kipling. 


Sunday’s Child. The rhyme concerning the for- 
tune which will attend children born on certain days 
of the week is: 

** Monday’s child is born to health ; 

Tuesday’s child is born to wealth ; 
Wednesday’s child is fair of face; 
Thursday’s child is full of grace ; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving ; 
Saturday’s child must work for a living ; 
But the child that is born on a Sabbath day 
Is lucky and bonny, and wise and gay.” 


Stevenson’s Personal Appearance. Sidney 
Colvin, Robert Louis Stevenson’s close personal 
friend and literary executor, thus describes him: 
“Stevenson was of good stature (about five feet ten 
inches) and activity, but very slender, his leanness 
of body and limb (not of face) having been through- 
out life abnormal. The head was small; the eyes 
dark hazel, very wide-set, intent and beaming; the 


manly fibre, in which his pulmonary weakness was 
not at all betrayed.” 





The Preparation of Manuscript. For the infor- 


mation and guidance of those desiring to submit | 
manuscript for editorial consideration the following | 
} 


suggestions may save the writer time and the editor 
trouble. If they are followed both writer and 
editor will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
every effort has been made to put the poem, or other 
article submitted, into the best possible shape: 

Use paper of good quality so that the ink will 
not blur; large commercial note is probably the 
most convenient size, and a light color is preferable 
—dark tints should be avoided. Economy in postage 
would suggest as light a weight paper as possible, 
provided it is neither flimsy nor transparent. 

Handwriting should be reasonably large, well 
spaced, neat and legible; good black ink should 
always be used. If the typewriter is used see that 
the ink ribbon is in good order, to insure distinct let- 
tering. Write only on one side of the papst and 
leave a margin of one inch at the left-hand side. 

The full title should appear at the top of the 
first page ; the full name and address at the upper 


actual count, not estimate—at the upper left-hand 
corner. The sheets may be held together by a fas- 
tener at the top, not at the side. 

Manuscript should be folded, not rolled, and 
mailed in a flat envelope, inclosing full return 
postage. Under ordinary circumstances a letter 
accompanying the manuscript is superfluous. If 
explanations are necessary the letter should be brief 
and to the point. Personal motives or the stress of 
private circumstances that impel the author to seek 
a market for his manuscript should not be put for- 
ward as pleas for editorial favor. 





Dickens’ Characters. More than once Charles | 


the characteristics of certain poagie made such an | 


peer acknowledged the authorship of his best- | 


expression rich and animated. He had a free and | 
picturesque play of gesture, and a voice of full and 


right-hand corner, and the total number of words— | 
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ry a Kozy 10 Days 


If you like it, pay for it—all cash, or a little 
ata time; if it doesn’t suit you, return it, and 
no harm done. An unusual offer, truly; but 
it has pushed the New Kozy to the very front 
in three months’ time, and made it the most 
popular pocket camera in the world. The 
Kozy tells its own story best; that’s why we 
like to have you see it and test it. Many stores have 
Kozys now, but mail orders keep our factory running 
overtime and some dealers will have to wait. For the 
present, therefore, our special offer to send a camera ON 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL will remain open to any JouRNAL 
reader who cannot readily find the Kozy in the stores. 


Bicyclists, Tourists, Canoeists 


all appreciate the Kozy, because it is small, light, convenient and always ready; works perfectly at 
all times and in any latitude, afloat or ashore. No heavy glass plates or holders, Imagine a 
“ pocket’ camera using plates! It is like a “ flying squadron” hampered by coal transports. Two 
pounds’ weight (Kozy and films) gives you 50 pictures 

—enough for a long day’s outing—and it’s your 
own fault if every one isn’t perfect. You can 
slip the Kozy into your pocket; strap it to 
your wheel, or pack it in your grip, and 
still have room for something else—the 
least weight, smallest space, economy 
of time, money and temper. The New 


Pocket 


KOZY 


Camera 


weighs 16 ounces; size, when folded, 
4%x5% inches, and 15% inches thick. 
It is the only pocket cainera that takes 
large pictures (34x34) on a sunlight film "4 


—twelve without reloading. The Kozy uses 
daylight cartridges, sold throughout the anid 


world, and 
It makes snap-shots or time exposures with equal facility; is mechanically simple—a_ child 


LOADS AND UNLOADS IN DAYLIGHT 
can operate it. In a word, the Kozy is all that a pocket camera ought to be--MORE THAN 


OTHERS ARE, Don’t take our word alone for this; prove it by your own experience. 


’ H with absolutely no obligation to conclude the 
You Cail have a Kozy on 10 Days Trial, purchase if the camera does not prove to be exactly 
what you want. If it pleases you, the Kozy will cost you 
$10 cgel—ur syreintfutroductary pressor if you preter, LOW Cam make easy monthly payments 
in which case the cost of handling and carrying your account will be added tothe cash price named 
above; but, in any case, WE DON’T WANT YOUR MONEY UNLESS YOU WANT THE 
KOZY. Illustrated catalogue, order forms, terms and all particulars regarding this UNPRECE- 
DENTED OFFER mailed on request. Address, at once, 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 


Dept. 58, No. 44 Bedford strest, BOSTON, MASS. 
hich do, 
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. 
Washing Powder gzzza/ 
‘ - ? 
Best for cleaning everything. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 










































































































your thinking cap or your 
working cap? The woman who 
studies to save herself labor and 
expense—who strives to have 
her house look best at all times 
finds nothing so helpful as 
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Of all popular beverages, tea, when prop- 
erly infused, is the most wholesome as well 
as the most economical. 

Of all teas, those rolled by machinery 
are pre-eminently the purest—therefore the 
Strongest, the most wholesome, the most 
economical, the best. 

The only countries where tea is prepared 
entirely by machinery are Ceylon and India. 
That is the reason that the teas from those 
countries are superior to all others. 
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The infusion should not exceed five minutes. Use only fresh boiling water. 


One teaspoonful makes two large cups. 
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Health and Strength | 
sustained by 


VIGORAL 


sd a foe to fatigue 









It invigorates after exercise 
Makes flesh and muscle 


Helps 
Body 
Brain 
and 
Nerves | 


Only PRIME LEAN | 
BEEF used in_ its 
2% preparation. Use with | 
g cold or hot water. 
“mg = Comes in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles. 


Chafing-Dish RECIPE 
Book sent on request. 
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If you will help 
us Introduce our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, Eerc., we will 
if give you, FREE, a Lapy's 
‘, Hien-Grave Bicycwy, if 
you will just go among your 
riends and sell ON LY 125 Ibs e 
of our Baking Powder; ora Ss 
mixed order of 50 Ibs. for an 
ELGIN Or WALTHAM GOLD 
WATCH AND CHAIN, or a 
DECORATED DINNERSET; 
25 ibs. for aSoLip SILVER 
WATCH AND CHAIN, or & 
TOILET Ser; 10 Ibs. for a 
SOLID GOLD RING, or a 
, CRESCENT CAMERA, Or & 
Vy, Park OF LACK CURTAINS; 
, 90 Ibs. for a SEWING Ma- 
CHINE. Remember our 
goods are 

EASY TO SELL 
heeause each customer © 
getsa valuable premium. 
No wee asked in ad- 
vance. Write your full 
address on postal for 
Catalog and particulars, 


ROYAL TEA CO. gp. 
Dept. H , 
WILKES- 
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Ses ry 
‘THE best finish for floors, old or 

new, as well as for woodwork, 
furniture, etc., is 


Jap-a-lac 


Hard, smooth, brilliant and lasting 
as Japanese lacquer. Neither hot 
nor cold water nor soap will hurt 
it. Any one can apply it. Restores 
Oil Cloth and Linoleum. With Jap- 
a-lac, the new Floor Finish, you can 
i stain and finish in one operation. 
Made in many colors: Oak, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Oxblood Red, Malachite 
Green, Blue; also un-colored, Full 
quart can sent, prepaid, for 75 ets. 
Samples of finished wood, showing the 
various colors, mailed free. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















BY MAIL FROM THE MANUPACTURERS 


Why pay two profits when you can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest a concern in the 
U. 8. Three million rolls stock on 
hand. Prices range from Se, for a full 
roll, up to ®8, Sampies Martep Fares. 
WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large Diseounts, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 
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Questions of 4 general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 
name and address of the writer. 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THe Lapis’ Home JouRNAL. Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-uames on this page. 
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Mershmallow Cake. The ordinary marshmal- 
lows cannot be used for marshmallow cake. 


Lusch-Cloth. A very pretty lunch-cloth may be 
made from butcher's linen. It may be hemstitched 
with drawn-work half an inch wide above the hem, 


Smoked Salmon. Cut the salmon into thin slices, 
soak for fifteen or twenty minutes in warm water, 
drain and dry on a soft towel, then broil over a quick 
fire. Serve on a hot plate with a little butter and 
lemon juice rubbed together. 


Ciam Bouillon. Select fifty nice clams, chop fine, 
mut them into a double boiler, cook carefully for one 
xour, then add one pint of water, strain through 
cheesecloth ; add a pint of milk and a palatable sea- 
soning of pepper. Serve at once. 


Bolsters should be made the exact width of the 
bed; they may be made from muslin either five- 
eighths or three-quarters of a yard wide, or they 
may be made perfectly round. You can ~'—_— 
for these at stores where such things are sold. 


Caper Sauce for Boiled Mutton. Rub together 
one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; when 
smooth add half a pint of water, in which the mutton 
has been boiled. Stir constantly until boiling; add 
one tablespoonful of capers, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of pepper. 


Wheaten Griddle-Cakes. To make whole wheat 
griddle-cakes without eggs you must have thick 
sour milk or buttermilk. Rad sufficient wheat flour 
to make the proper consistency, and to each pint of 
sour milk taken add a level teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little warm water, 


Lemonade. The juice of one lemon with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a pint of water may 
be used as lemonade. Asa rule, however, lemonade 
is made by boiling sugar and water together, using a 
little of the rind. When the syrup is cool you make 
it palatable with the lemon juice. 


To Laundry Brown Linen. Wash the linen 
carefully in warm soapsuds, rinse through several 
cool waters, starch in the ordinary brown rice flour 
starch, hang out in the sun to dry. Fold carefully, 
making it very damp; roll firmly. In ironing, iron on 
the right side with a rather heavy and not too hot an 
iron; this will produce the desired gloss, 


Sterilized Milk is not so easily digested as raw 
milk, Milk is sterilized to remove dangerous germs. 
Consult your physician before giving it to your baby. 
To sterilize milk properly you ast have a sterilizer, 
with bottles to fit in the rack. Fill the bottles with 
fresh milk, fasten them with a cotton plug, stand 
them in the sterilizer and sterilize for one hour. 


Mould on Jelly. Mould will not form on jelly if it 
is carefully covered. ‘The air flying carries with it, 
of course, micro-organisms, which, if they rest on 
the jelly, will produce mould. Keep these off and 
your jelly cannot possibly mould. They may be on the 
under side of the lids, or they may be on the material 
you use for covers, Sterilize and keep them clean. 


Bread Over Night. Of course, it is not well, in 
these days of enlightenment, to sponge bread the 
night before, when that which is sponged in the 
morning is so much more wholesome and more 
quickly gotten out of the way, The only difference 
is that you must add the yeast to the ordinary sponge 
at night; use one dry yeast cake or one cupful of 
home-made yeast. 


Soft Ginger-Snaps. There is no such thing as a 
soft ginger-snap. A snap, as its name implies, is 
brittle. If you wish a ginger cake add toa quart of 
flour a large tablespoonful of shortening, rubbing it 
well in; add a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
tablespoonful of water to a cup of molasses, then 
add a tablespoonful of ginger to the fiour and moisten 
with the molasses. Roll out in a soft dough, cut 
round and bake in a moderate oven. 


Cocoanut Kisses. Beat the whites of eight eggs 
until frothy, then add gradually one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, that has been sifted, witha tablespoon- 
ful of vanilla sugar. Beat until stiff, and white as 
snow. Drop by spoonfuls on white paper, place ona 
board, dust thickly with sugar, blow off all that does 
not stick, and place the board in a quick oven; watch 
carefully until they are hard and a light fawn color. 
For cocoanut kisses add a cup of grated cocoanut 
before they are dropped on the paper. 


Waldorf Salad is made from apples and celery. 
Use mayonnaise dressing, into which you have 
stirred whipped cream, Pare the apples and chop 
them rather fine; cut the celery, mix the two together, 
and sprinkle over a little lemon juice, salt and pepper. 
Make the mayonnaise exceedingly stiff; just before 
mixing it with the apples and celery stir into it suffi- 


| cient whipped cream to make it light in color, but 


not enough to spoil its consistency ; add a few drops 
of green coloring ; mix the whole together and serve 
on lettuce leaves. 


Mayonnaise Dressing. There is no way of mak- 
ing mayonnaise dressing unless you use oil. A salad 
dressing may be made from an ordinary boiled cus- 
tard, but will not in any way take the place chemi- 
cally or hygienically of the mayonnaise dressing. 
The latter is exceedingly wholesome, while the 
former is rather indigestible. To make the former, 
thicken half a pint of milk with two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, then add the yolks of two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter; cool, and add a 
tablespoonful of vinegar and a palatable seasoning of 
salt and pepper. 


Whole Wheat Bread with Baking Powder. Put 
four quarts of whole wheat bread into a bowl; add 
six teaspoonfuls of baking powder, sift it several 
times, then moisten with cold water ; divide into four 
loaves, knead lightly, put each into a baking-pan, 
brush over the top with melted butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven at least one hour, or, better, one hour 
and a quarter. Be very careful that the oven is not 
too hot, or a heavy non-conducting crust will be 
formed at once, preventing the heat from reaching 
the centre of the loaf, thus leaving it moist. Bake in 
the ordinary square bread-pans. 


Lemon Meringue may be made by separating three 
eggs, adding gradually to the yolks one cup of sugar, 
beating all the while; then add the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon; moisten a tablespoonful of flour 
in a little cold milk, and add half a pint of milk ; 
strain into the other mixture, stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Line a pie-dish with good paste, turn in 
this mixture, and bake slowly in a moderate oven for 
half an hour. Beat the whites of the three eggs until 
they are light but not dry ; add three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and beat until stiff and as white as 
snow ; take the pie from the oven, ane the meringue 
on top, using either spoon or pastry tube, dust thickly 
with powdered sugar and put into the oven to 
slightly brown. The top should be crisp and dry. 
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‘MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


All inquiries must give full 


Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Birth Cards may be engraved or written. 
engraved are, of course, the more elegant. 


The 


Cream Peppermints may be made by flavoring 
fondant with oil of peppermint and dropping the 
mixture, while warm, on a marble slab or oiled paper. 


Whole Wheat Flour is not graham flour. It is 
sold in the market under the names of whole wheat 
entire wheat and wheat meal. It may be purchased 
at any grocery store. 


Pulled Bread. After the loaf has been baked, 
whittle off the crust and pull the crumb into long, 
thin strips. Place these strips in a pan lined with 
soft paper, bake in a slow oven until golden brown 
and crisp to the very ceutre. 


Baked Bananas. Remove the skin and all the 
underneath brown portion from the bananas, and 
put them ina baking-pan; add a quarter of a cup of 
water and bake for twenty minutes. You may dis- 
solve a tablespoouful of sugar in the water. 


Ginger Nuts. Sift one quart of flour, rub into it 
two ounces of butter; add a tablespoonful of ginger, 
a dash of red pepper and sufficient molasses to make 
a very hard dough. Knead until the dough is a 
little soft, roll out into a thin sheet, cut in circles and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Lemon Drops. The lemon drops to which you 
refer are made bv melting granulated sugar that has 
been carefully sifted with a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. As soon as the sugar is melted, 
and before it is colored, add a drop of lemon oil and 
drop on a marble slab or oiled paper. 


Cooking Macaroni. Macaroni, being made from 
flour and water, must be cooked before it is soaked. 
Being simply a dried paste it would, if soaked first, 
return to the paste from which it came. It is largely 
a starchy food, made from white bread flour, conse- 
quently we serve with it cheese—a concentrated form 
of nitrogenous food. 


Texas Pecan Pie. Mrs. M. B. sends the following 
receipt: One cup of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, 
half a cup of pecan kernels chopped fine, three eggs 
and a tablespoonful of flour. When cooked, spread 
the well-beaten whites of two eggs on top, brown, 
sprinkle a few of the chopped kernels over. These 
quantities will make one pie. 


Pineapple Frappe. Grate one pineapple; put one 
quart of water and a pound of sugar over the fire to 
boil; boil for five minutes ; add the juice of one lemon 
and the grated pineapple; take ron the fire, and 
when anil turn intoa i and freeze, turning the 
dasher very slowly until the mass is like soft wet 
snow. Serve in punch-glasses. 


White Layer Cake. 
to a cream, adding gradually a cupful and a half 
of sugar, then add one cup of water. Sift together 
two and a half cupfuls of flour with one teaspoonful 
of baking powder; add this to the mixture and beat 
continuously for five minutes, then fold in the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs; bake in three layers. 


Garlic may be purchased at the market-house. 
It comes in a bulb shaped like an onion; a clove is 
one of the small bulbs sth a the larger one. It is 
used as flavoring. In making salads, rub the mixing 


spoon. For the chafing-dish, rub the bottom of the 
dish. Fora steak, rub the platter before dishing the 
meat. The flavor is like that of powdered assafcetida 


which is so much used by the Japanese cooks. 


Seed Cakes. Beat two eggs, without separating, 
until light; add a cup of sugar, beat again; add four 
ounces of softened butter and one cup of water, a 
grating of nutmeg and about a tablespoonful of cara- 
way seeds, and sufficient flour to make a soft dough. 
After part of the flour is added, and while you have 
the mixture still in a batter, add a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, or you may sift it intothe flour. Roll 
out, cut and bake, 


Grafton Cake. Beat two tablespoonfuls of butter 
to a cream, adding gradually one cup and a half of 
sugar and the yolks of twoeggs; add quickly one cup 
(half pint) of warm water, then stir in two cups and 
a half of astry flour, beat continuously for five min- 
utes ; add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, beat 
again, and fold in carefully the well-beaten whites of 
the eggs; bake in a loaf cake, or it may be baked in 
three layers, and put together with any one of the 
ordinary white fillings. 


Salad at Afternoon Tea. You would hardly have 
salad at an afternoon tea. If you had a large recep- 
tion in the afternoon you might then have boned 
turkey, a tongue salad or a lobster salad, and food of 
that sort. At an afternoon tea, if you serve a salad 
have averylightone. Serve it simply with a piece ot 
bread and butter or rolled bread, or a roll that would 
not require butter. Have the salad-dish on your 
table and havea friend ora servant dish it on ordinary 
breakfast-plates. The rolls may be passed. 


Southerland Puffs. Put one pint of milk into a 
double boiler ; adda quarter of a pound of butter, and 
when hot throw into it hastily half a pint of flour; 
stir until perfectly smooth, take from the fire and 
stand asidetocool. Beatthe yolks of seven eggs, and 
the whites of four until very, very light ; add them to 
the mixture; beat hard for ten minutes, cover and 
stand aside in a warm place for one hour. Grease 
ordinary tin custard-cups, fill them half full with the 
mixture, and bake in a quick oven for forty-five min- 
utes. Serve hot with a liquid pudding sauce. 


Steak au Casserole. Put into the bottom of your 
casserole-dish a dozen small white onions peeled, a 
dozen |p wee of carrot cut into fancy shapes, the 
same of turnips cut with a vegetable scoop, half a 
cupful of celery cut into slices. Put on top of these 
your steak cut into squares of about one to two 
inches. If the steak is thin, cut in pieces two inches 
— Cover the whole with a good strong stock ; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of paprika and a 
little white pepper. Cover and bake slowly from 
one hour to one hour and a half. Serve in the 
casserole-dish as soon as possible after it is ready. 


Pineapple Mouse. Grate one good-sized pine- 
apple ; add to it one pound of sugar and the juice of 
one lemon ; stir constantly until the sugar is dissolved ; 
cover half a box of gelatine with half a cup of water 
and stand aside to soak for fifteen minutes ; whip one 
quart of cream toa stiff froth; add half a cupful of 
hot water to the gelatine, strain it into the pineapple 
and stir until it begins to thicken, then fold in care- 
fully the whipped cream; turn this into a melon 
mould, put on the lid and bind the edge with a stri 
of muslin dipped in suet. Pack the mould in sufi 
cient salt and ice to thoroughly cover the same, as 
would pack a mould of ice cream; cover the 

ucket and stand aside fortwo hours. When ready 
to serve, moisten the mould in a litt!e warm water, 
and turn the mouse on to a serving-dish. This 
should be, when cut down, in a mosslike condition. 
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a Boston Baked PORK AND BEANS 

Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 

Ready to eat when the can is opened. Good hot or cold. 
Send 6c. stamps fur sample can. Booklet free. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO,, 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp’s Concentrated Tomato Soup is 10c. a can, 
enough for eight persons. Best, yet costs least. 

















Dunlap’s 
-Percolator. 


Beat half a cupful of butter | 







illustrated 


Free wags: 


** Don’t Blame the 
Berry, Look to the Pot.”’ 
It tells how to make a PER- 
FECT cup of coffee. Send for it. © 


The Bellaire Stamping Co., 
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McCray’s Wood or Tile Lined 
Family Refrigerators 





Substantially built and well insulated, with a 
view to cleanliness and convenience, as well as 
economy in ice. The Automatic Circulation of 
Cold Air is perfect. If you will send us measure- 
ments we will build the refrigerator to order so 
that it will fit in the nook intended for it. 

KEEP OUT THE ICEMAN and have him deliver 
ice from the outside. Catalogue No, 35 FREE. 

We also build refrigerators of all kinds and sizes 
for all purposes. 

McCray Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co. 

20 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
























Haven't bought a Freezer because 
it’s too hard work making ice 
cream? Can’t find this fault 
im with the 





with new automatic twin scrapers. 
Runs easy. Fun to turn the crank. 
Our booklet,‘ Freezers and Freezing,” 
contaius recipes. 

A postal fetches it. 


PHILADELPHIA 











RALSTON STILL. 


Officially Endorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club of America 
Employs the improved New-Process 
Distiliation, fully explained in book- 
let “A.” Furnishes the family with 

a choice quality of 
Pure, Sparkling Water 
re-oxy genized with Sterilized, Purified 
Air. Easy to operate, easy to clean 
Can't boil dry. Oldest exclusive 
water-stil! manufacturers in the world 4 
All goods fully guaranteed. 
The A. R. BAILEY MFG, CO. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York 
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are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the manu- 
facture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions, notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wire Sink Brush 


The best sink and general purpose brush 
ever used. Made of very fine tempered 
steel wire. Very useful to scrub pots, 
pans, etc. Ask your dealer for them, or 
send 25 cents for one by mail, postpaid. 
Agents wanted. 


2e. Stamps The Rice Mfg. Company 


Preferred New Durham, N. H. 
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An Elegant Wheel 


THE WINCHESTER 


Direct From Saving All 
Factory for $19.25 Prolite 
All the 1898 improvements. Flush 
{ounta, two-piece crank axle, tool steel 
vearings, double fork crown, wood or 
steel handle bars, Indianapolis chain, 
swaged spokes, detachable sprockets, 
Home Rubber Company’s single tube 
tire, 22 or 24 in. frames; finished in green 
or maroon; Garford or Brown pattern 


saddle, Geared 65, 70 or 80. 
Men's and Ladies’ Models, $19.25 
On receipt of $1 we will send you this splendid 


bicycle by express ©, O. D, Wirt PRIVILEGE oF 
EXAMINATION Comple te catalogue of bargains free, 
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A toilet necessity for the whole 
family—from the baby up. The 
most widely known and used of 
all toilet powders, Preferred by 
physicians, nurses—every one 
who appreciates highest quality 
and greatest purity. Delight- 
fully refreshing after shaving and 


Freshening Upa Wardrobe .....HmmaM. Hooper .. . 26 

II—Cleaning Trimmings, Gloves and Laces 
The Gossip of the Editors ee a Ss ae ae 
Art Helps for Art Workers ..... Emma Haywood .... 28 
Side-Talks with Girls . .. « « « « Ruth Ashmore . 
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The safety and 
pleasure of cycling i 
depend upon mate- 
rial used and mechan- 


bathing. Allays prickly heat, oo aa a — M. Hooper .. . 30 ical construction. Y- 
destroys odor of perspiration. iterary Queries... . The Literary Editor . gr ‘ 
For sale everywhere, or mailed on 3 STERLING 


receipt of 2ie.—sample free. See that 
portrait of inventor is on cover of box. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
837 Mroad Street, Newark, N. 4. 
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— ¢ are safest to buy. 


Sterling prices for '98: Road Models, §60 and §75. 
Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. Tandems, $125. 
Catalogue free. 
HIGH-GRADE WHEELS WITHIN EVERYBODY'S REACH 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
‘ 274-276-275 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Easiest 
Way ) 

is the Best 
Wash-day work 
must be done. Why 
not do it easily as } 
youcan? The 


PEORIA WASHER } 


is fitted with ball bearings, so runs easy; 
is made right, so never injures fabrics. ¢ 
{ 
{ 








Bicycles 





; 
‘ 7534.50 9 
"098 MODELS HIGH GRADE 
Same grade as agents sell for $75. We have 
no ageuts, but sell direct to the rider at man- 
ufacturers’ prices, saving agents’ profits. Eight 
elegant models. Best quality material, superbly 
finished, your choice of equipment. Bvery Acme 
guaranteed against accidents as well as defects. 
We ship wheels anywhere with privilege of ex- 
amination, pay ex press charges both ways and re- 
fund money if not as represeited. Send for Catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE C0., 150 Main St., Elkhart, Ind? 
en ee 2] 82 O68 82282 BB 2S 


Free booklet. 
CLARK, QUIEN & MORSE 
402 Commercial Street, 








Peoria, Hl. 

















THROAT © Sper PERFUME 


GOOD FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
AT ALL DEALERS OR SENT ON 
among your friends—a total of 100 to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ aa cmemeiiiin tamara ante 
or Gents’ high-grade; go lbs. for Youth’s or Maiden’s; or iy et i ao 
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~ MAKE MONEY | 














sell 50 Ibs. for Waltham Gold Watch and Chain ; 25 lbs. for PR DEES 

Silver Watch and Chain, or Tea Set, or Mandolin; 30 ibs. for 
FAST AND EASY BY SELLING OUR WHEKLS Peek-a-Boo Camera; 10 Ibs. for Gold Ring ; 45 Ibs. for Queen High 
15,000 on hand; prompt ship- Kitchen Cabinet; go Ibs. for Sewing Machine. | Arm TRY ; IT FREE 
ment, '98 MODELS, $13 to $37.50; UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL, Woodland, Cal. . ~ . for 30 days in your own home and save 


97 and 96 models, $9 to $18. 6VUO 
00d shopworn and USED WHEEIS, 
3, 85, $8 and $12 each. 100'97 

boys’ and girls’ wheels, M. & W. ‘Tires, 

$9.75 each. ArT Book on Bicycles Free. 
We will give a RIDER AGENT in each town Free Use | 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write for special | 
offer to agents. G.T. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago | 


dh JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

a thorongh and scientific course adapted 
- to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. | 


Mr. BAKER, Dear Sir: I received my goods and Bicycle all right. I $10 to $25. Buy from factors. Save agents’ 
wish to thank you very much indeed for my beautiful premium, and to 
say that I am pleased could not express it fully enough. I will recom- 
mend your firm as the most honorable and reliable one to work for. 
Again let me thank you for the elegant wheel and the nice selection | $4 
you bave made. Yours truly, RuTH SNAVELY. } ; 
2 
= 
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large profits. Ne money in advance, 
The Kenwood Machine for - $232.00 
The Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) 88, 811.50, $14, 
aud 27 other styles All attachments 
FREER. We pay freight. Over 100,000 
in wee, Catalogue and testimonials Free, 
Write at once. Address (in full), 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
58-164 West Van Buren Street, B-8, Chicago, I. 

















Express Prepaid. Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 
Buggies, Phaétons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


ba Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 7 
a> Guaranteed for two years. Write today for new, beautifully Illustrated As " a 



















‘It Kills Carpet Bugs and Moths 


“ Otte’s Carpet Bug and Moth Destroyer” 


| 
| 



































PRs : 2 ce . 's F = re ee ; 
instructors experienced and competent. DIDS eens nme BS ony i eee ee as at Worle Saw, A ASTAINS: completely exterminates all kinds of bugs and moths 
Students successful and pleased. Best : nT Uanta Exposition, Nas : . - Ss that attack clothes, carpets, upholstery. We have used 
of references. Write for descriptive Price, $44. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 242 E. Court St., Cincinnati, 0. Price, $60 it in our carpet-cleaning works for years. It has never 
catalogue. It is sent free. Address —— failed. Can be used as a powder or in liquid form. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism Easy to ase mOy POLS ors S. Put up in a hand- 
. me pack > WwW } patent gun. 
miicmmsrtaie" | DARNING MACHINE FREE __ iiisirdicti' it. gy 99 rx 
The Dais Fl Kill 20 ill ted \ hly back if it doesn’t do as we say. . Free 
. WISHING TO INTRODUCE our illustrated semi-meonthly, ; 
y y . ef, C. Mends Anything yj YP FARM AND Home, into orey home where it is not at present OTTE BROS., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
fr we PR pig ad | ye Ly j taken, we will send it on trial from now until January 1, 1599, 7 
~ chi chematietn domentet | ghediings, untereser, WM for only 25 ets, in silver or stamps, and to every one stubscrib- | LYMY ER Unlike other bells. 
DNs Ey7? ] metal, Wi uot fabevs or | tabteciate, eertalan, ing immediately, we will send the IMPERIAL DARNING Sweeter, more dur- 
\ r soil anything. Will attract | and fine allk goods MACHINE, FREE and postpaid, The accompanying illustra- | CHURCH able. lower price, Our 
: and, effectually kill all the | equally as well, and is tion gives but a faint idea of one of the MosT USKFUL INVEN- AND SCHOOL free catalogue tells 
fies in s room. Harmless | so simple that » child TIONS Of modern times. WiTH THIS little machine you CAN E L LS why. Please mention this 
Some, San aes | anu ® MAKE A LARGE DARN In TWO MINUTES, AGAINST TWENTY 


sent, postpaid. for 20 cents, | A well-made, cor- 
i by the Manufacturers, rect and scien- 
SOMERS BROS. tifieally ad- 
3d Ave. and 3d St. — 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — 


Round, of Any Size, and 
all Machinery Needed 
G. D. HARDER 


Cobleskill, N.Y. 


magazine 
sn the OLD WAY, whilst by it the DARN 18 WOVEN RIGHT INTO Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. (Address Dept. D), Cineinnati, Ohio 
Th. ¥ CLOTH, leaving NO LUMPS, THICKN ESS8ES Or BOTCHES, the 
NEW PART being ENTIRELY UNIFORM and having an artistic 26th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


WHAT PATRONS SAY: ‘Shy eiikia eahoeinentan THE HUMAN HAIR 








* She now HAS THE CHILDREN Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy, 
DARN THE socKks.—[{Eli A. Tolland, Salt Lake City, Utah.] By Prof. HA RLEY PA RKER, F. R. A. 8., London 
It does the WORK TO PERFECTION.—[Jos. Klein, Appleton A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 


City. Mo.) “Every one should read this little book.” —Athen@um. 
Is ALL THAT YOU ADVERTISED it tobe, It MAKES A MUCH 
a NEATER “DARN_ than cout ay be MADE BY HAND.— 
‘ R O’ Brien, Upper Sandusky, O. 
| ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, [ SUBSCRIBE wow, and the machine, put up in a neat box, 
descriptive of the best LADIES’ with all instructions, will be sent you by return mail. 
(es: 












CANVAS POLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pails of ween 


make submergent bath. Hot 
ae” Pass. ready in 5 min. Wt., 10 lbs. Cat, 


free, Baths or Boats, World's Fair 
Award. ACME FOLDING BOAT 


® TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. We refund your money if not satisfied. a eet eis 


— Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. Address, mentioning this magazine, FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 
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Infant’s Life Saved 


SmitH, Kiinge & FRENCH Company, Wasuincton, D.C., April 9, 1898. 

Gentlemen; Permit me to thank you for the good your Eskay’s Albumenized 
Food has done for our baby, now almost six months old. My wife being delicate, 
we were forced to raise _ attempt to raise) the baby ‘‘on the bottle’’ with 
condensed milk. The condensed milk alone not agreeing with the child, I pur- 
chased first one and then another of the leading infant foods, neither of which 
could he retain on the stomach, 

‘The doctor was called in and on two occasions said the child could not live; 
neither did my wife nor myself think he could live. Weseut for a minister and 
had the little one christened, looking for his death every moment. 

That evening I strolled into the store of a near-by druggist (who, by the way, 
is also a practicing physician), and after I had described to him the condition of 
the child he handed me a small box of Eskay’s Food with the remark that “ if 
anything will stay on his stomach, that will.” “I went directly home and had my 
wife prepare some and give it to the baby, although I thought it not worth while 
so long as the child appeared to be so far gone. 

To our very great aud agreeable surprise the child began to improve, and has 
continued to do so; and at this time there is not, I believe, a healthier child, both 
in looks and actions, than our little boy, and I believe his present condition is the 
result, principally, of Eskay’s Albumenized Food. 

! Very respectfully, 


1379 Florida Avenue, N. E. H. WARREN SADLER. 


BABYS 
ERM-PROOF 


_ ARMOR 


AND WHAT IT 
GUARDS AGAINST 


Dr. Ravenel, of the Bacteriological De- 
partment of the University of 
Pennsylvania, states that 


“ Milk, as it reaches the consumer, is richer 
in bacteria than the sewage of our great 
cities, and this filth contains the germs which 
almost certainly cause the intestinal troubles 
of infants.” 


THERE IS PERFECT SAFETY 


however, in using milk with 
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AILSAYS 
menized 


FOOD 


The manner of preparing it for administration 


KILLS ALL GERMS 


contained in the milk, and renders the food 
not only nutritious but entirely free from 
any liability to produce any stomach and 
bowel disturbances, so fatal to infant life 
during the hot weather. 


Grandmother’s Life Sustained 


Miss O’K., Philadelphia, writes, May 9, 1898: 


“My grandmother, 96 years of age, found your Eskay’s Albumenized Food 
sustained her through a very critical illness of late. She was unable to retain 
nourishment of any kind on her stomach, and her bowels were also very irritable, 
until she resorted to Eskay’s Food. It has proven palatable to her, very easily 
retained and nourishing, and from the time she began taking it no further trouble 
was experienced with irritability of the stomach or bowels. 

‘ 


‘Its use, I feel confident in saying, contributed very much to restoration of 
her usual health. She is still using it.’’ 


This statement is confirmed by her attending physician. 


LIN ee — 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST TO-DAY 


— if he hasn’t it, send us his name and we will 
mail you—free—a sample can, large enough to 
thoroughly test the truth of everything we claim for it. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY, 429-435 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.—(Next door to THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL) 


See our Special Offer of a copy of Ida Waugh's splendid painting, ‘‘ The Little Bill Poster,” on page 30 of April issue. 








